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him  with  such  a  trusty  guide,  and  such  a 
warlike  host,  the  course  of  our  narrative 
leads  us  back  for  a  brief  moment  only  to 
our  military  friend  King  Powis  and  his 
valiant  little  army  of  Britons,  ready  to 
cut  the  throats  of  any  other  Britons  in  the 
island,  but  (fortunately  for  us)  not  willing 
to  unite  together  with  other  Britons  to 
turn  out  the  English. 

The  serio-comic  court  held  by  Powis, 
his  perfect  conviction  that  he  and.  his  men 
were  bona  fide  Romans,  his  fiery  impatience, 
his  proneness  to  quarrel,  and  more  than 
all  his  utter  disregard  of  the  holy  precepts 
of  Christianity  as  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  the  actions  of  everyday  life,  are  not 
imaginary  nor  even  exaggerated  things. 
The  British  historian,  Gildas,  from  whom 
the  Venerable  Bede  quotes  as  from  a 
valuable  and  recognised  authority,  tells  us 
that  these  evils  and  many  more  rendered 
Britain  a  prey  to  the  English.  It  is  curious 
to  see,  and  it  is  most  important  to  our¬ 
selves  to  remark,  that  even  the  holiest 
truths  are  useless  when  merely  stored  in 
the  memory  ;  they  must  come  forth  into 
activity  and  live.  “  Happy  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them.”  These  are  words  of  authority  and 
power,  and  we  see  their  surprising  truth 
in  the  downfall  of  Christian  Britain  before 
the  pagan  English  !  The  Britons,  by  their 
immorality  and  unchristian  lives,  had 
made  the  Word  of  God  of  no  effect— in  fact 
they  paganised  it;  while  the  English,  by 
upright  endeavours  to  serve  the  pagan 
gods  they  had  been  taught  to  worship 
conscientiously  and  well,  were  actually 
(under  the  Divine  guidance)  in  their  very 
paganism  already  preparing  the  way  for 
the  most  full  and  free  reception  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  that  has  ever  been  known. 

But  we  have  little  time  for  King  Powis. 
We  leave  him  hugely  busy  with  his 
troops,  and  we  join  one  small  cohort 
which  had  been  sent  away  to  guard  the 
English  JEthling  to  Earl  Rolf.  After 
much  danger  from  Llewellyn’s  men,  they 
reached  the  English  border,  where  they 
found  an  English  thane,  one  of  Earl  Blue¬ 
tooth’s  “ban,”  hunting  with  hawk  and 
hound,  with  very  few  attendants.  His 
hawk  was  on  his  wrist,  his  hounds  were  by 
his  side,  his  cnichts  were  laughing  round 
him,  all  was  gay.  His  son,  a  boy  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  summers,  was  riding  with  the 
train  chatting  in  boyish  glee,  when  sud¬ 
denly  some  churls  or  menial  servitors  ap¬ 
proached,  and  in  all  haste  saluted.  And 
they  brought  strange  news.  A  body,  so 
they  said,  of  armed  British  men  were  just 
upon  the  frontier,  on  the  neutral  ground 
agreed  on  by  the  Britons  and  the  English, 
and  they,  as  far  as  could  be  gathered  at 
the  time,  would  fain  see  grim  Earl  Blue¬ 
tooth.  Thane  Hildeberght  put  spurs  to 
his  proud  steed,  that  started  from  the 
ground,  indignant  that  even  his  lord  should 
deem  he  wanted  spurring  !  Then  his  son, 
joyously  spurring  after  his  father,  cried  to 
the  train  around,  “Hurrah!  gentlemen. 
News  of  my  brother  Kenulf  !  ”  And  the 
whole  troop  bounded  forward  helter- 
skelter  in  the  glad  noon- beams  of  that 
late  autumn  morning.  The  ride  was  not 
a  long  one  till  they  came  upon  a  group  of 
horsemen  fully  armed,  among  whom  sat  a 
figure  of  very  noble  presence,  clad  in  the 
warlike  tunic  bordered  with  golden  fringe. 
The  leathern  helmet  on  his  head  was  gilt, 
the  band  around  the  base  was  gold,  the 
intersecting  upright  rings  were  gold,  his 
spurs  were  gold,  and  where  the  bandage 
of  cross  gartering  (made  of  the  finest 
leather  dyed  deep  blue)  crossed  on  his 
manly  leg,  the  point  of  intersection  was 
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secured  by  golden  studs  that  held  the 
whole  together.  He  wore  no  armour,  but 
some  costly  rings  shone  brilliant  on  his 
arm.  A  baldric  or  rich  belt  of  gold  and 
gems  woven  on  a  belt  of  blue  showed  him 
a  man  of  rank  and  knightly  fame.  A 
leathern  belt  of  blue  bore  the  broad  battle- 
sword,  the  famed  Hring  Mseel  of  England, 
the  hilt  adorned  with  gold.  In  his  left 
hand  he  bore  his  shield,  a  winsome  sight 
to  see,  for  the  boss  was  made  of  silver 
gilt  that  flashed  in  the  sun  like  gold, 
and  round  the  rim  of  the  convex  shield 
ran  a  rim  of  pure  burnished  gold.  The 
skin  of  the  shield  was  a  lion’s  hide 
brought  from  a  distant  shore,  where  won¬ 
derful  stories  are  told  of  men  who  find 
jewels  and  gold  in  the  sand.  His  mantle 
was  white  with  a  purple  band  that  be¬ 
tokened  his  royal  birth.  A  more  gallant 
prince  and  more  splendid  garb  has  seldom 
been  seen  since  then.  His  beard  was 
parted  and  cut  away  in  the  forked  shape 
of  that  day,  the  careful  trimming  and  clean¬ 
ing  of  which  formed  no  small  portion  of  the 
occupation  of  a  “swell”  of  those  times. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  the*  English  thane  and 
his  troop  approach  he  turned  t®  the  band 
of  Britons  and  said,  as  nearly  as  we  can 
!  follow  in  the  English  of  to-day,  that  noble 
!  classic  tongue  which  we  neglect,  “  I  thank 
you  very  heartily  for  your  attendance  and 
j  very  useful  guardianship  and  help.  I 
pray  you,”  turning  to  the  captain  of  the 
band,  “  permit  me  thus  to  show  my  sense 
of  what  I  owe  to  you.”  Here  he  drew  off  a 
massive  ring  of  great  value  and  presented 
it  to  the  officer,  to  whom  this  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  an  interpreter.  The  centurion 
(for  that  was  his  actual  rank)  approached 
and  took  it  with  a  smile,  and  uttered 
graceful  thanks.  Then  he  distributed  rich 
gifts  of  rings  and  other  things  of  value, 
till  all  were  satisfied. 

By  this  time  Kenulfs  father  and  his 
band  had  ridden  to  the  iEthling,  and 
by  means  of  the  interpreter  received  his 
solemn  charge.  The  prince  rode  in  among 
the  English,  who  roared  themselves  hoarse* 
in  hurrahs.  Then  Thane  Hildeberght,  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  British,  again  through  the 
interpreter  begged  them  of  their  good 
pleasure  to  honour  his  poor  mansion  with 
their  distinguished  presence,  and  rest  there 
some  short  space,  tasting  his  mead  and 
wine,  “  the  best  in  all  this  island,”  as  he 
said.  The  officer  with  courtesy  declined — 
firstly,  because  as  they  were  armed  com¬ 
plete  they  would  have  broken  truce  if  they 
had  dared  to  cress  the  English  frontier; 
secondly,  if  they  waited  there  they  would 
incur  displeasure,  since  their  king  was  now 
at  war  with  “  false  Llewellyn  ”  near  at 
hand,  and  they  might  not  be  absent  when 
Powis  drew  the  sword. 

“  Nay,  then  I  urge  ye  not,”  said  Hilde¬ 
berght  again.  “It  is  your  bounden  duty 
and  a  soldier’s  dear  delight.  By  Thor,  I 
fain  were  with  you  to  exchange  a  blow 
with  that  same  felon  Briton.  Gentlemen, 
my  son,  my*  eldest  son,  is  in  the  hands  of 
that  same  British  king  whom  you  call 
1  false  Llewellyn.’  If  by  chance  there  ride 
amongst  you  any  in  the  ban,  gentle  or 
simple,  who  knows  aught  of  my  boy,  I  pray 
him  tell  me.” 

This  being  well  interpreted,  the  leader 
said,  “  An  officer  rides  in  my  troop  who 
but  a  day  or  two  since  heard  something 
about  this  matter.  Madawg  ap  Gwalter, 
to  the  front !  ” 

A  handsome  young  Briton,  in  brilliant 
Roman  armour,  rode  forward  and  salufpd. 

“  Tell  now  thy  tale,”  said  the  cen¬ 
turion,  “  but  I  warn  thee  to  be  brief.” 


The  younger  officer  replied,  and  all  he 
said  was  straight  interpreted  to  our  atten¬ 
tive  thane. 

“  A  man  who  escaped  Llewellyn  came  to 
join  our  host.  He  told  me  when  he  learnt 
we  brought  his  highness,  yon  brave  prince, 
to  his  own  native  ground,  that  certain 
English  boys  had  sought  the  king,  he  knew 
not  for  what  purpose.  Now,  some  augury, 
it  seems,  had  led  Llewellyn  to  appease  the 
fates  by  sacrifice  of  blood,  the  victim  being 
a  boy  of  English  birth.  He  killed  him  in 
a  glen,  and  this  I  think  is  true,  because 
this  knave  escaped  to  us  beheld  just  in 
his  flight  some  peasant  people  bearing  the 
body  from  the  spot  where  it  was  foully 
slain.  He  told  me  also  that  this  ‘  Druid 
glen,’  as  people  call  the  place,  is  known  to 
be  the  scene  of  deeds  like  this.  Some  say 
the  boy  he  slew  was  son  to  your  good  earl. 
Of  that  I  am  not  sure.  I  hardly  think 
that  so;  it  would  be  too  much  risk.” 

“  Fair  sir,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  timely 
words,”  replied  Thane  Hildeberght  again. 
“  But  I  shall  tell  Earl  Rolf  what  you  have 
said ;  and  this  I  promise  thee,  if  it  he 
true  that  any  English  boy  has  met  foul 
play,  whichever  it  may  be — Harold,  my 
son,  or  any  of  the  band— Llewellyn  dies,  a 
felon,  hanging  from  a  tree,  as  we  destroy 
the  base  !  In  the  meantime  much  thanks. 
Pray  wear  this  trifle  and  remember  me, 
perchance  the  father  of  a  murdered  son.” 
Thus  saying,  he  took  off  one  of  his  two 
gold  arm-riugs  and  presented  it  to  the 
officer,  who  after  much  reluctance  took  it. 

The  news  brought  of  the  slaughter  of  a 
boy,  and  of  the  JEthling’s  coming  free  and 
without  a  ransom,  delivered  by  King 
Powis  after  escape  from  prison  (where 
Llewellyn  had  thrown  him),  roused  all  the 
English  side.  This  news  enraged  Earl 
Blue-tooth  and  maddened  all  his  train. 
All  knew  and  all  loved  Harold.  Besides, 
the  boy’s  companions  were  sons  of  men  of 
position,  leaders  tried,  and  most  accom¬ 
plished  warriors.  Great  was  the  indigna¬ 
tion  everywhere  to  hear  that  lads  hunting 
in  boyish  frolic  should  be  thus  harshly 
dealt  with.  On  the  other  hand,  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  King  Powis  was  felt  the  more  by 
contrast.  Great  were  the  doings  in  the 
hall  of  Rolf,  highly  the  chieftains  feasted. 
One  of  the  private  rooms  w*as  garnished 
for  the  HSthling,  and  Rolf  besought  him 
there  to  take  his  rest,  but  with  the  kindly 
feeling  of  his  race  he  begged  to  sleep  “  in 
hall,”  declining  utterly  better  accommo¬ 
dation  than  that  of  other  champions.  “I 
am  a  soldier  too,”  he  told  Earl  Rolf,  “  and 
should  not  take  it  kindly  didst  thou  bestow* 
me  like  a  tender  maiden.”  All  this  had 
greatly  pleased  the  thanes,  but  w*hen  he 
asked  the  earl  to  grant  him  the  distinction 
to  hang  his  shield  in  hall  amidst  the  rest 
their  pleasure  knew  no  bounds.  His 
health  was  drunk  in  rapture,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  a  gemot  should  meet  in  tw*o 
days’  time  to  fix  the  day  when  war  should 
be  decided  against  the  false  Llewellyn  and 
his  land. 

Our  story  now  goes  back  some  days 
to  when  Llewellyn,  having  sent  away 
the  English  messengers  with  gifts,  and 
made  all  preparations  for  battle  with  King 
Powis,  once  more  determined  to  seek 
Myrdliyn’s  cave.  He  therefore  early  in 
the  morning  left  his  “  hold  ”  and  sought 
the  Druid  glen.  O11  his  arrival  there  he 
found  the  seer,  the  woman  named  Vero¬ 
nica,  Urgau  the  boy,  and  perhaps  twenty 
more,  proceeding  from  the  platform  of  the 
cave  in  funeral  procession.  The  king  ap¬ 
proached  the  bier,  consisting  of  tw*o  poles, 
borne  parallel,  to  which  some  transverse 
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pieces  had  been  bound,  on  which  a  roughly 
fashioned  mantle  had  been  cast  to  make  a 
sort  of  bed. 

Just  as  the  king  drew  near  the  party 
stopped  and  set  the  burden  down. 

“Whom  have  we  here,  Myrdhyn  P  ” 
asked  Llewellyn. 

The  body  on  the  funeral  bier  was  covered 
with  a  pall  of  very  dazzling  whiteness,  so 
large  that  no  part  was  seen  of  that  on  which 
it  rested.  When  the  king  demanded  who  was 
lying  on  that  sad  resting-place  Myrdhyn 
said  nothing,  but  flung  back  the  robe  and 
so  revealed  the  body.  The  poor  white  face 
looked  calm  and  sweet  in  death  ;  the  hair, 
arranged  as  women  wore  their  locks,  suited 
the  girlish  features,  but  not  the  boyish 
dress,  which  seemed  of  Saxon  taste. 

Llewellyn  gazed  a  moment.  “  Who  is 
this  ?  ”  he  said,  and,  as  in  sudden  freak  of 
passion,  or  in  madness,  seized  upon  a  cross 
— a  tiny  silver  cross  that  lay  upon  the 
body.  ‘  ‘  This  was  mine  !  I  gave  it  to  the 
Domina,  who  gave  it  to  our  daughter  when 
she  was  two  years  old  !  Who  is  this  girl, 
or  boy  ?  What  means  this  mummery  ?  Ye 
saints  !  how  like  Octavia  !  ” 

Myrdhyn  never  spoke,  but  she  whom  we 
have  called  Yeronica  cried,  in  a  savage 
scream,  “  Touch  not  the  dead,  Llewellyn  ! 
"When  a  poor  murdered  victim  is  touched 
by  him  who  slew  him,  the  blood  wells  from 
the  wound  and  earth  cries  for  the  mur¬ 
derer  !  Take  back  thy  hand,  O  king !  ” 
“Murder!”  Llewellyn  muttered,  start¬ 
ing  back  appalled — “murder — of  whom? 
by  whom  ?  and  why  ?  ” 

A  deep  voice  from  the  party  cried,  “  Of 
thine  own  child  by  thee  !  ” 

In  great  excitement  King  Llewellyn  stood 
the  picture  of  a  maniac.  For  awhile  he 
stood,  without  a  word  or  gesture,  gazing 
at  the  bier.  At  length  the  frenzy  left  him, 
and  thus  he  spake  to  Myrdhyn.  “  If  this 
be  true,  thou  traitor,  thy  head  shall  pay 
the  forfeit !  Hear,  ye  good  friends  to 
Britain!”  he  said  to  the  attendants ;  “seize 
yonder  traitor  villain  !  The  corpse  bring 
to  the  villa,  ye  shall  be  well  rewarded.” 

Two  of  the  peasants  seized  on  Myrdhyn 
and  bound  his  hands  behind  him.  The 
funeral  train  proceeded  then  back  to  Llew¬ 
ellyn’s  villa. 

The  action  we  have  noticed  passed  in  a 
few  short  moments,  so  promptly  were  the 
orders  Llewellyn  gave  obeyed.  The  funeral 
dirge  was  sung  by  the  women  at  intervals, 
with  a  wild,  unearthly  chorus,  in  which  the 
men  joined.  This  was  prolonged  into  a 
most  plaintive  wailing,  in  which,  from  the 
various  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  dis¬ 
mal  echo  took  so  strange  a  part  as  though 
the  ancient  fairies  of  the  glen  joined  in  the 
mourful  strain.  We  attempt  to  give  a 
translation,  but  it  is  so  feeble  compared  to 
the  wild  pathos  of  the  original  that  we 
■hesitate  in  presenting  it  to  our  readers  : 

“  Farewell  to  the  daughter, 

Full  dark  is  her  doom  ; 

In  unholy  slaughter 
She  sank  in  the  tomb  ! 

“  As  long  as  snows  sadden 
The  heights  of  Helvellyn, 

No  smile  shall  e’er  gladden 
The  heart  of  Llewellyn.’’ 

Then  came  the  chorus,  which,  though 
nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  words 
“  The  heart  of  Llewellyn,”  seemed  to  be 
a  series  of  threats  thrown  back  from  all 
the  spirits  of  the  air  and  woods  denouncing 
woe  upon  the  heart  of  Llewellyn— at  least, 
so  he  felt  it.  We  give  another  verse  of  the 
many  that  were  sung  as  the  procession 
moved  on  : 


“  Farewell  to  thy  beauty, 

Beginning  to  hud, 

Thy  patience  in  duty 
Has  ended  in  blood. 

“  But  the  child  of  the  chieftain 
From  life’s  path  must  sever, 

And  the  hopes  of  her  household 
Are  shattered  for  ever." 

The  weird  chorus  and  the  echoes  rendered 
the  line  “Are  shattered  for  ever,”  inex¬ 
pressibly  sorrowful  and  sad. 

The  path  was  tedious,  but  they  reached 
the  villa  at  last.  They  approached  by  a 
■side  entrance,  so  as  to  reach  the  portion  of 
the  house  where  the  room  was  in  which  we 
have  already  seen  Octavia  at  home,  and  she 
was  at  this  moment  standing  by  the  open 
space  which  gave  a  view  of  the  private  park 
when  the  funeral  dirge  met  her  ear.  Soon 
after  she  saw  the  bier  borne  by  the  pea¬ 
sants,  the  captive  Myrdhyn,  Llewellyn,  and 
the  rest.  She  tore  open  the  curtain  more 
fully  to  see  this  strange  sight,  and,  full  of 
strange  apprehensions,  rushed  into  the 
park.  “Whose  bier  is  this?”  she  cried. 
“Why  bring  it  hither?  Dear  Llewellyn, 
•speak  to  me !  ” 

The  woman  called  Verouica  turned  down 
the  snow-white  pall,  and  cried,  “  Knowest 
thou  the  features  ?  ” 

With  a  shriek  the  mother  rushed  towards 
her  murdered  daughter.  “Gwendolen!” 
she  sobbed,  and  senseless  swooned  away. 

Her  daughter  Candida  called  loudly  for 
assistance,  female  attendants  came  and 
bore  their  poor  Domina  up  the  few  marble 
steps  that  led  into  the  room,  and,  crossing 
to  the  other  chamber,  there  laid  her  on  her 
couch.  Candida  summoned  then  the 
henchman  Evan,  who  came  upon  the  word. 
His  quick  eye,  prompt  at  all  things,  saw 
the  need  to  have  some  offier  taken ;  for 
during  all  this  time  Llewelyn  never  spoke 
nor  moved.  He  gazed  upon  his  daughter’s 
bier  as  though  his  life  was  done.  But 
Evan  saw  that  Myrdhyn  was  in  bonds, 
and  placed  two  guards  about  him.  Next 
he  gave  due  orders  for  the  body  to  be 
borne  to  the  chapel.  This  performed,  he 
set  a  guard  of  soldiers  at  the  door,  and 
showed  the  women  folk  the  way  to  those 
apartments  called  the  gynaeceum,  where 
the  female  members  of  the  household 
dwelt.  Returning  to  Llewellyn,  he  next 
begged  that  he  would  give  some  order 
touching  the  wizard  Myrdhyn.  Llewellyn, 
for  the  first  time  breaking  silence,  spoke  : 

“  Away  with  him,  Morgan  must  hear 
his  shrift.  Then  torture  him,  and  three 
days  henee  let  him  be  burnt  alive.” 

Such  cruelties  were  constantly  employed 
by  those  who  used  the  Christian  name  to 
cloak  their  wickedness,  and  Evan  saw  no 
more  in  this  fierce  order  than  justice  for 
foul  deed.  Finding  his  lord  in  humour  for 
fierce  thought,  he  told  him  that  the  gene¬ 
rals  had  come  to  seek  his  presence  in  a 
court  of  war,  and  prayed  to  have  an 
audience.  Powis  was  on  the  march,  and 
all  Llewellyn’s  forces  trooping  in.  This 
roused  the  thoughtful  king. 

“  Evan  ap  Rhys,”  he  said,  “  I  ever  found 
thee  faithful,  but  a  heavy  blow  has  struck 
my  heart  to  death.  I  murdered  my  own 
daughter  when  I  thought  to  pierce  the 
heart  of  Harold.  I  might  have  known,” 
he  muttered,  gently,  “the  boy  would  not 
have  fled,  and  when  I  saw  him,  as  I 
thought,  fall  by  my  javelin,  I  could  not 
view  the  body.  Like  a  child  I  fled  the 
spot  in  terror  !  Oh  !  Gwendolen,  it  is  too 
bitter  that  a  father’s  hand  should  spill  his 
own  child’s  blood.  My  Gwendolen  !  my 
Gwendolen !  ” 


He  paused,  he  could  not  speak;  but  mo¬ 
tioning  to  Evan  to  be  still,  ho  paced  the 
broad  walk  up  and  down  some  time  im¬ 
mersed  in  thought.  At  length  he  said, 

“  Give  orders  that  that  dear  murdered 
body  be  treated  by  our  priesthood  with  all 
the  rites  of  sepulture  becoming  a  king’s 
daughter.  Should  I  fall,  then,  if  my  body 
be  brought  hitherwards,  I  order  them  to 
place  my  ashes  here  in  the  same  mound 
with  hers.  But  if  the  fight  be  too  remote 
to  bring  my  bones  so  far,  then  let  them 
bring  my  heart  and  bury  it  with  her. 
Now  let  us  see  the  generals  !  ” 

The  council- chamber  need  not  be  de¬ 
scribed,  nor  need  we  state  the  tactics,  plans, 
and  schemes  suggested  to  Llewellyn. 
Enough  for  us  to  know  that  the  whole 
army,  foot  and  cavalry,  were  for  the  next 
day’s  noon  ordered  to  march  in  force, 
Llewellyn  as  commander. 

After  a  long  and  painful  task  the  king 
now  left  the  council-  room  and  sought  the 
Domina.  He  found  her  nearer  death  than 
life,  so  great  was  the  shock  she  had  suf¬ 
fered.  To  lose  a  child  of  tender  years 
and  never  see  it  more  until  brought  home 
a  corpse  slain  by  its  father’s  weapon  !  She 
turned  away  her  head  as  he  approached 
her  pillow. 

“  Octavia  !  Livest  thou  ?  ”  he  said.  “  I 
thought  this  shock  had  killed  thee.  That 
it  has  struck  me  down  and  made  a  woman 
of  me,  what  is  that?  But  thou  must  not 
give  way.  Thou  hast  another  child.” 

“  I  know  thou  would st  not  hurt  a 
woman,  good  my  lord,  still  less  a  child 
like  Gwendolen.  But  how  it  was  thou 
couldst  have  struck  her  down  I  know  not.” 

“  She  was  dressed  by  that  arch-fiend  like 
Harold.  Thinking  it  was  he,  I  flung  my 
javelin,  enraged  with  him  for  breaking  his 
word  of  honour  not  to  leave  the  villa.  I 
thought  to  punish  him  for  breaking  faith 
with  me,  and  I  alone  am  punished.  The 
pagan  boy,  untaught  our  holy  faith,  was 
still  a  better  Christian  than  I,  a  Christian 
king !  And  ohl  sweet  Gwendolen !  No 
mother’s  love  to  cheer  her;  no  Christian 
hope  to  soothe  her;  no  path  but  thorns 
and  sorrow ;  and  I  to  be  her  butcher  !  No 
knowledge  of  the  faith  ;  no  Christian  rites 
to  smooth  her  path  to  heaven.  Her  short 
life  passed  among  yon  mountebanks.  Ye 
heavenly  saints,  look  down  and  pity  my 
estate.  My  daughter,  oh  my  daughter, 
my  Gwendolen,  my  child  !  ” 

“Llewellyn,”  said  the  Domina,  “thou 
hast  npt  been  totblame,  save  in  allowing 
Myrdhyn  and  his  crew  to  practise  on  thy 
weakness.  That  Gwendolen  was  taken  by 
his  band  I  hardly  comprehend.  The 
wretch  Yeronica  has  been  with  me,  and  I 
have  closely  questioned  her  on  all  those 
points  she  knew,  but  as  regards  the  motives 
of  the  man  I  cannot  yet  find  out  where¬ 
fore  he  stole  the  child  !  ” 

“  Why  !  ”  cried  Llewellyn,  “  that  is  clear 
enough.  He  meant  to  make  his  bargain 
in  due  time.  Already  he  threw  out  some 
hints,  I  think,  about  my  little  daughter, 
but  I  thought  he  meant  that  ill-conditioned 
Candida,  and  leant  no  ear  to  him.  As 
time  rolled  on,  and  we  had  more  to  give, 
he  would  have  made  some  tale  of  Gwen¬ 
dolen,  and  grown  rich  by  the  traffic. 
Hideous  wretch  !  Llewellyn’s  daughter  in 
juggler’s  den  !  Can  it  be  true  ?  He  shall 
be  tortured  well.  There  is  no  torture  ever 
yet  employed  by  which  he  shall  not  suffer. 
And  when  just  enough  of  life  remains  to 
let  him  feel  the  flames,  yet  not  enough  to 
teach  him  how  to  brave  them,  he  shall  be 
burnt  to  death  !  ” 

“Llewellyn,  art  thou  Christian?  Such 
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dire  commands,  if  thou  hast  issued  them, 
will  but  disgrace  thy  name.  Hast  thou  no 
faults,  my  lord  F  Hast  thou  no  prayer 
before  that  mighty  throne  beseeching  His 
forgiveness  who  alone  can  pardon  ?  And 
if  thou  hast  such  prayer,  remember  thy 
forgiveness  is  only  to  be  asked  for  if  thou 
too  canst  forgive.  I  loved  my  daughter 


quite  as  much  as  thou,  but  vengeance,  is  the 
Lord’s  ;  our  duty  is  forgiveness.” 

She  sank  back  greatly  exhausted,  and 
Llewellyn  fled  from  her  presence  like  a  mad¬ 
man.  Violent,  impetuous,  capricious,  un¬ 
stable,  there  were  yet  some  excellent  points 
in  his  character.  He  was  generous  and. 
in  a  certain  dashing  manner,  brave ;  but 


he  lacked  the  calmness  of  the  true  brave 
man,  and  all  his  good  intentions  were 
more  expedients  to  repair  his  faults  than 
!  independent  virtues.  He  never  thought 
j  to  Christianise  the  English,  and  with  the 
I  boys  as  prisoners  never  once  asked  how 
j  they  fared  or  what  became  of  them. 

'1  o  be  continues.) 


THE  TIGERSKIN:  A  STORY  OF  CENTRAL  INDIA. 


Author 


THE  sun  was  already  high  on  the  horizon 
when  Holbeck  awoke  from  a  long, 
sound  sleep.  A  little  ashamed  of  his  lazi¬ 
ness,  he  sprang  out  of  bed  at  once,  and 
quickly  dressed  himself. 

“  These  English,”  said  he,  as  he  hurried 
on  his  clothes,  “are  really  terrible  with 
their  invention  of  toasts.  What  with 
drinking  to  the  Queen,  and  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  and  Science,  and  the 
Ladies,  and  all  the  other  sublunary  admin¬ 
istrations,  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  brain  of 
a  peaceful  naturalist  did  not  get  a  little 
muddled.  Well,  it  doesn’t  matter,  as  it 
happens.  'These  sportsmen  seem  to  be 
very  jolly  fellows.  I  am  curious  to  hear 
what  impression  they  have  made  on  our 
melancholy  friend  Everest.” 

And  as  he  said  so  the  doctor  passed  his 
watch-chain  through  the  button-hole  of 
his  waistcoat,  and  mechanically  gave  a 
glance  at  the  dial. 
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“  The  Doctor 

“  It  is  twelve  o’clock !  ”  he  exclaimed. 
“  I  have  been  making  a  good  thing  of  it. 
Whatever  will  my  friends  say  ?  I  suppose 
I  shall  have  to  stand  a  lot  of  chaff  from 
Barbarou.  But  I  wonder  if  he  is  up  !  ” 

The  doctor  stealthily  lifted  the  curtain 
which  separated  his  apartment  from  that 
of  the  sailor,  and  had  a  quiet  laugh  to 
himself  as  he  saw  that  distinguished  indi¬ 
vidual  still  fast  asleep.  And  then  he 
walked  up  to  the  bed  and  gave  the  sleeper 
a  vigorous  shaking. 

“Well,”  said  he,  indignantly,  “these 
are  fine  goings  on,  Mr.  Barbarou  !  I  sup¬ 
pose  if  I  had  left  you  alone  you  would 
ihave  snored  away  till  to-morrow !  Do 
you  know  what  time  it  is,  you  lazy-bones? 
It  is  twelve  o’clock,  and  the  breakfast  is 
getting  cold  waiting  for  you.” 

Barbarou,  only  half  awake,  regarded  the 
doctor  with  astonishment. 


By  Louis  Roussel  et, 

of  “  The  Two  Cabin  Boys,"  “  The  Drummer  Boy,"  etc 
CHAPTER  XIX.  — THE  AUDIENCE. 

“  Is  that  the  effect  produced  on  you  by 
the  aristocratic  society  that  you  were  so 
anxious  to  enter  ?  Do  you  think  that  I, 
the  most  eminent  doctor,  Holbeck,  can 
afford  to  keep  in  my  service  a  man  who 
stays  in  bed  till  this  time  in  the  morning  ? 
What  have  you  been  dreaming  about  P 
That  superb  coat  that  a  noble  lord  had  the 
weakness  to  trust  to  your  tender  mercies?” 

The  mere  suggestion  seemed  to  recall 
Barbarou  to  his  senses.  He  jumped  out  of 
bed  and  ran  to  the  chair  on  which  he  had 
hung  the  fashionable  garment,  and  care¬ 
fully  examined  all  the  stitches.  Having 
found  them  intact,  he  gave  a  deep  sigh  of 
relief. 

“You  quite  frightened  me,”  he  said; 

“  that  wretched  coat  made  me  tremble  all 
the  evening,  and  quite  spoilt  my  pleasure. 

I  expected  every  minute  to  hear  the 
stitches  go,  and  while  I  was  asleep  I 
dreamt  that  I  still  had  it  on,  and  I  heard 


something  crack,  and  then  you  awoke  me. 
I  must  have  slept  very  soundly,  but — ” 

“  Be  quick,  be  quick  !  ”  interrupted  Hol¬ 
beck.  “  Everest  is  waiting  for  us.” 

As  they  came  out  of  the  tent  together 
they  saw  the  young  Englishman  dismount¬ 
ing  from  his  horse. 

“Good  morning,  you  fellows,”  he  said. 
“  It  was  so  bright  and  pleasant  that  I 
was  up  just  after  daybreak,  and  have 
had  a  long  turn  outside  the  town.  The 
neighbourhood  is  beautifully  wooded,  and 
there  are  several  splendid  views.  I  thought 
you  would  be  rather  tired  after  yesterday 
evening.” 

“Well,  I  was,”  said  Holbeck,  with  a 
smile.  “The  extravagant  compliments 
with  which  I  was  bombarded  were  almost 
enough  to  turn  a  man’s  head.” 

“  You  bore  it  like  an  accomplished  gen¬ 
tleman,  doctor,  and  the  effort  deserved  a 
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little  extra  indulgence.  But  the  fresh  air 
has  given  me  an  appetite,  and  I  am  ready 
to  do  justice  to  the  handiwork  of  our 
bawarchi.” 

Breakfast  was  waiting  for  them,  and 
they  sat  down. 

“  Latchman  has  just  told  me,”  said  Eve¬ 
rest,  ‘  ‘  that  a  royal  messenger  came  round 
from  the  palace  this  morning  to  announce 
that  his  highness  is  going  to  give  us  a 
solemn  audience  to-day.” 

“  Already  1  ”  exclaimed  Barbarou,. 


“  Really  these  people  do  not  give  you  time; 
to  breathe  !  ” 

“  For  my  part,”  replied  Everest,  “  I 
shall  not  be  sorry  for  the  audience  to  take 
place  as  soon  as  possible.  It  will  set  us 
free  to  get  out  into  the  country  without 
loss  of  time.” 

“There  is  no  good  in  thinking  about 
that,”  said  Holbeck.  “  Colonel  Shaugh- 
nessy  told  me  last  night  that  they  are  not 
going  to  begin  operations  against  the  tiger 
for  a  fortnight.” 

“Is  he  going  to  lead  us  against  him, 
then,  in  line  of  battle?”  asked  Everest., 
ironically. 

“  Certainly  not,”  replied  the  doctor,. 
“  but  the  amiable  president  does  not  care 
to  see  his  club  disperse  as  soon  as  it  is 
formed.  So  they  have  given  the  king-of- 


the-tigers  a  t-uce — a  truce  they  intend  to 


•spend  in  amusements  and  entertainments 
of  all  sorts.” 

Everest  frowned. 

“  Do  not  be  impatient,”  continued  Hol¬ 
beck  ;  “  the  chief  of  these  amusements  are 
to  be  huge  hunting  expeditions,  arranged 
for  us  by  the  Maharajah.  As  soon  as  the 
truce  is  over  the  sportsmen  are  to  resume 
their  liberty  of  action,  and  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  lring-of-the-tigers  in  any  way 
they  think  proper.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  arrangement  is  rather  a  j udicious  one.” 

“Doctor,  doctor,”  said  the  young  man, 
•shaking  his  finger  at  Holbeck,  “you  are 
always  right,  we  know,  but  I  never  sus- 
spected  you  of  having  such  worldly  in¬ 
clinations.” 

“  Not  at  all,  not  at  all !  ”  said  Holbeck. 

“  Surgeon-Major  Cunningham  told  me 
last  night  that  in  this  district  there  is  a 
most  extraordinary  variety  of  the  Myr- 
mices,  and  I  am  going  to  profit  by  my  stay 
here  to  thoroughly  work  up  that  important 
fraction  of  the  formicary  tribe.” 

“  You  have  said  quite  enough  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Barbarou  ;  “if  there  are  any  ants 
about  we  shall  stay  here  for  a  month !  For 
my  part,  I  do  not  complain.” 

“  Who  would  have  expected,”  said  Hol- 
obeck,  after  a  pause,  “  to  find  in  these  wilds 
■such  brilliant  society  ?  My  dear  Everest, 

I  admire  the  courage  with  which  your 
charming  countrywomen  face  the  dangers 
of  these  dreadful  countries.  And  what  I 
admire  even  more  is  that  their  courage 
•seems  to  them  to  be  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  They  do  not 
seem  in  the  least  proud  of  it,  and  are  quite 
astonished  when  we  praise  it.  For  a  wife 
to  follow  her  husband  into  the  heart  of 
India,  and  to  condemn  herself  to  pass  long 
years  with  him  at  some  outpost  surrounded 
by  the  native  population,  is  perhaps  only 
'her  duty;  and  the  calmness  and  good- 
humour  she  brings  to  the  duty  elevates  it 
into  a  sublime  abnegation.  But  what  name 
shall  we  give  to  the  sacrifice  when  it  is  a 
young  lady  who,  to  share  the  exile  of  her 
father,  abandons  the  brilliant  world  in 
which  she  has  been  brought  up,  and  by 
doing  so  renounces  perhaps  all  her  future  ? 
And  that  is  what  our  president's  daughter 
ihas  done.  The  colonel,  who  has  been  a 
widower  for  some  years,  is  in  command  of  , 
a  sepoy  regiment  at  Khairwara,  in  the  ' 
heart  of  the  most  dangerous  region  of 
Central  India,  the  country  of  the  Bhils. 
He  had  sent  his  daughter  to  England  for  \ 
her  to  finish  her  education,  and  perhaps 
in  the  hope  that  she  might  get  married. 
Having  himself  no  fortune,  he  could  not 
think  of  retiring,  nor  of  leaving  a  post 
which  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  dan¬ 
gerous  one.  But  notwithstanding  his  en¬ 
treaties,  this  young  lady,  who  was  living 
■in  London  with  very  wealthy  relatives,  has 
■come  bi  k  to  her  father  to  share  his  exile. 
He  told  .  le  that  she  had  been  with  him 
about  a  year,  and  that  it  had  seemed  during 
the  time  as  though  Khairwara  were  a  para¬ 
dise,  for  her  clear  ringing  laugh  and  con¬ 
stant  cheerfulness  have  quite  metamor¬ 
phosed  that  gloomy  place.  Now  don’t  you 
think  it  a  great  piece  of  devotion  on  the 
part  of  this  girl  of  eighteen  ?  ” 

“  It  is  a  fine,  noble  action,”  said  Everest, 
with  much  warmth. 

At  this  moment  John  entered  an¬ 
nouncing  the  colonel,  who  followed  him 
in  without  waiting. 

“  Good  morning,  gentlemen,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  in  his  hearty  voice.  “  Did  you 
■sleep  well,  doctor  ?  ” 

“Very,”  said  Holbeck. 

‘  ■  I  have  called  on  you  three  to  continue 
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my  part  of  introducer,  and  take  you  on  to 
his  highness,  who  is  waiting  for  you  in 
dharbar.” 

Holbeck  and  his  two  companions  were 
soon  ready  to  follow  the  colonel.  Barbarou 
could  not  on  this  occasion  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  putting  on  his  old  captain’s  uniform. 

A  caparisoned  elephaut  was  in  waiting 
to  convey  the  noble  visitors  to  the  palace. 
At  a  sign  from  the  mahout  on  his  neck  the 
enormous  brute  sank  to  the  ground ;  a 


small  ladder  was  placed  against  his  flank, 
and  the  king’s  guests  climbed  into  the 
howdah  and  sat  down'  back  to  back,  Hol¬ 
beck  and  the  colonel  on  the  right  side— the 
seat  of  honour — Everest  and  Barbarou  on 
the  left. 

“  Hold  tight !  ”  exclaimed  the  colonel. 

The  elephant,  as  he  said  so.  rose  on  his 
front  legs,  but  so  suddenly  that,  the  howdah 
was  tilted  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees, 
and  without  the  colonel’s  warning  the  doc¬ 
tor  would  have  fallen  off.  Then,  rising  on 
his  hind  legs,  the  giant  regained  his  equi¬ 
librium,  and  slowly  began  his  msrch  with 
that  peculiar  swing  which  makes  these  ani¬ 
mals  seem  as  if  they  were  dancing  a  polka. 
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“  You  would  think  we  were  on  board 
ship  in  heavy  weather,”  said  Barbarou, 
who,  never  having  tried  this  kind  of  riding, 
was  clinging  to  the  back  of  the  howdah. 

“  Yes,”  said  Everest,  “  the  elephant’s 
gait  gives  you  just  the  same  sensation  as 
rolling  and  pitching,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
his  great  height  and  majestic  proportions 
I  could  not  understand  why  the  great  per¬ 
sonages  of  India  prefer  this  unwieldy 
animal  to  the  horse.” 


A  troop  of  horsemen,  in  plumed  helmets 
and  rich  uniforms,  and  armed  with  lances 
carrying  long  streamers,  escorted  the 
elephant  and  cleared  a  way  through  the 
crowd  who  had  collected  outside  the  Ar- 
moudjan  to  see  the  strangers. 

Passing  beneath  the  lofty  Gate  of  the 
Sub  ,  where  the  guards  were  drawn  up  and 
received  them  with  military  honours,  the 
procession  entered  the  town  and  moved 
along  the  wide  street  leading  to  the  Mahal. 
The  crowd  increased  as  they  progressed. 
Huddled  together  on  the  footway,  and 
grouped  in  the  balconies  and  terraces  of 
the  houses,  the  inhabitants  saluted  with 
enthusiastic  acclamations  these  terrible 


11  ‘  Great  and  venerable  philosopher,’  said  Goulab  S  ng.” 
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hunters,  like  Hercules,  come  to  deliver 
their  country  from  the  monster  which 
ravaged  it. 

Holbeck,  much  interested  at  their  eager¬ 
ness,  replied  to  the  salutes  of  the  crowd 
hy  slight  gestures  of  the  hand  that  were 
quite  kingly  in  their  condescension.  Bar- 
barou  was  almost  choked  with  gratified 
vanity,  and  swept  off  his  hat  majes¬ 
tically  to  the  Hindu  ladies  in  the  bal¬ 
conies. 

“Most  certainly,”  said  he  to  Everest, 

“  I  shall  end  by  believing  that  I  am  really 
some  great  personage.  When  Admiral 
Paris  arrived  at  Saint  Louis  du  Senegal  he 
did  not  receive  a  grander  reception  than 
this.” 

But  the  brave  Marseillais  had  not  yet 
reached  the  end  of  his  admiration. 

As  the  procession  entered  the  principal 
court  of  the  palace,  the  regiments  of  the 
royal  guard  presented  arms,  and  the 
military  band  struck  up  the  “  Marseillaise,” 
a  touching  piece  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  bandmaster,  an  old  German  in  the 
service  of  the  Maharajah.  Then,  as  the 
elephant  stopped,  the  cannon  made  its 
voice  heard  and  filled  the  air  with  eleven 
startling  explosions.  The  master  was  re¬ 
pairing  the  oversight  of  his  minister. 

Holbeck,  somewhat  astounded  at  all  this 
uproar,  was  absorbed  in  contemplation  of 
the  spectacle,  when  he  was  abruptly  called 
back  to  reality  by  a  violent  shock.  The 
elephant  had  knelt  down,  and  this  time 
pitched  the  howdah  forward.  Losing  his 
equilibrium,  the  doctor  was  shot  off  into 
space  and  fell  helplessly  into  the  arms  of 
the  miuister,  Nam  Eao,  who,  standing 
ready  to  receive  his  master’s  guests,  was 
considerably  surprised  at  their  very  abrupt 
method  of  presenting  themselves. 

The  doctor  apologised  with  his  customary 
vivacity,  and  the  colonel  and  Holbeck’s 
two  companions  having  descended,  a 
solemn  march  began  towards  the  hall  of  | 
the  dharbar.  Crossing  quite  a  labyrinth 
of  luxuriously  furnished  saloons,  the 
visitors,  escorted  by  the  ministers,  the 
vakeels,  the  kilidar,  the  thakoors,  and  all  1 
the  high  dignitarijs  of  the  kingdom,  en-  j 
tered  a  vast  hall  whose  white  marble  walls 
were  hung  with  rich  tapestries. 

At  the  end,  on  a  da'is,  was  the  king  en¬ 
throned,  squatting  cross-legged  in  the 
centre  of  a  couch  all  glittering  with 
gold. 

As  he  saw  the  Europeans  enter,  the 
Maharajah  hastily  descended  from  his 
throne  and  advanced  to  meet  them. 

The  visitors  made  a  low  bow,  and  the 
colonel,  breaking  the  silence,  said, 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  your 
most  resplendent  highness  Dr.  Holbeck 
and  his  companions,  Mr.  Barbarou,  of 
Marseilles,  and  Mr.  Everest.” 

The  king  clasped  the  doctor’s  hand,  and, 
without  leaving  go,  led  him  to  the  dais, 
where  he  sat  him  down  at  his  side,  while 
he  invited  the  other  sahibs  to  take  the 
chairs  close  by. 

“Great  and  venerated  philosopher,” 
said  Goulab  Sing,  in  a  loud  voice,  “  when 
I  learnt  of  your  arrival  in  my  dominions 
my  heart  was  filled  with  joy.  Your  pre¬ 
sence  is  for  me  an  unhoped-for  honour, 
for  you  whom  the  greatest  monarehs  would 
he  proud  to  treat  as  a  brother  have  deigned 
to  cast  a  friendly  look  on  my  humble  per¬ 
son.  I  know  that  you  represent  at  the 
same  time  science,  which  is  the  mother  of 
humaniiy,  and  France,  which  shares  with 
England  the  glory  of  being  the  first  nation 
of  the  world.  Tour  forehead  is  in  my 
eyes  encircled  by  a  double  aureola.  Permit 


me  to  say  that  my  kingdom  is  thine,  and 
that  at  a  sign  from  you  my  favour  shall 
overwhelm  all  whom  you  choose  to 
honour.” 

Holbeck,  after  the  previous  evening, 
had  become  too  much  accustomed  to 
hyberbole  to  be  dismayed  by  this  truly 
Oriental  harangue,  and  once  again  he 
showed  how  his  subtle  wit  rose  to  the  level 
of  the  highest  situations.  He  replied,  like 
an  accomplished  courtier, 

“  Sublime  Maharajah,  the  modesty  of 
your  language  surpasses  the  immensity  of 
your  grandeur,  and  your  name  glows  with  j 
unparalleled  lustre  in  the  midst  of  the 
illustrious  cohort  of  the  kings  of  India. 
Who  can  then  ignore,  from  the  equator  to 
the  arctic,  that  Goulab  Sing  of  Mabavelli- 
pore  is  a  puissant  monarch,  holding  in  his 
paternal  hand  the  reins  of  his  State ;  re¬ 
nowned  for  his  wisdom,  great  in  his  glory 
and  magnificence,  and  full  of  kind  thought 
for  those  who,  like  me,  are  the  humble  ser¬ 
vants  of  science  ?  As  soon  as  I  set  foot  on 
the  soil  of  India  my  greatest  desire  was  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  beholding  so  noble 
a  sovereign,  and  now  my  desire  is  grati¬ 
fied.” 

The  Maharajah  responded.  He  pitched 
his  tone  even  higher  than  before,  and 
compared  the  doctor  to  a  tree  whose  fruits 
fertilised  the  arid  desert  and  the  rugged 
mountain. 

And  so  for  half  an  hour  the  king  and 
the  doctor,  like  the  heroes  of  Homer, 
hurled  at  each  other’s  heads  the  most 
sounding  epithets  in  the  English  vocabu¬ 
lary.  Bai-barou  could  not  help  laughing 
to  himself.  Once  or  twice  his  untimely 
merriment  broke  in  upon  the  interview. 
This  forgetfulness  of  proper  diplomatic 
behaviour  brought  down  on  him  a  well- 
merited  chastisement. 

During  the  audience,  two  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  court  proceeded  to  per¬ 
form  the  ceremony  of  pansopari.  One  of 
them,  armed  with  a  golden  ewer,  sprinkled 
each  guest  with  rosewater,  while  the  second 
gravely  handed  him  a  pan. 

The  sailor  allowed  himself  to  be  sprinkled  ; 
without  flinching,  but  was  very  much  at  a 
loss  when  the  second  personage  handed 
him  the  little  square  of  green  leaves  rolled 
up  and  fastened  with  a  clove,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  pan.  Seeing  his  neighbours 
put  their  packets  into  their  mouths,  he 
gallantly  imitated  them,  but  at  the  first 
bite  made  a  most  frightful  grimace.  Be¬ 
neath  the  betel-leaf  there  was  hidden,  as 
usual,  a  dreadful  mixture  of  quicklime, 
cardamoms,  and  spices,  hot  enough  to  fire 
a  mine. 

However,  Barbarou  persevered ;  and, 
ignorant  that  the  mixture  was  intended 
to  be  chewed  and  spit  out,  set  himself 
to  work  to  get  it  down  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

While  he  was  doing  so  the  Maharajah 
was  comparing  Holbeck  to  a  mountain, 
whence  the  glaciers  scattered  their  smiling 
waters  over  the  earth  around 

The  little  doctor  compare  a  to  a  moun¬ 
tain  !  This  was  too  much  xor  Barbarou  ! 
His  lips  opened  to  emit  a  tremendous  roar 
of  laughter,  but  the  scandal  of  such  an 
interruption  was  spared  ne  court  of  Maha- 
vellipore.  The  par.  slipping  down  the 
sailor’s  throat  stopped  the  laugh  before  it 
had  hardly  begun.  He  fell  hack  chok¬ 
ing,  and  could  only  utter  a  cry  of  dis¬ 
tress. 

Instantly  help  was  at  hand,  and  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  fresh  water  brought  him 
back  to  life. 

But  the  incident  had  broken  the  charm. 


King  and  doctor  made  a  last  reverence,, 
and  the  audience  was  at  an  end. 

“What  a  pity,”  said  Holbeck,  as  he  re¬ 
mounted  the  elephant.  “  I  should  like  to 
have  seen  how  much  longer  the  Maharajah 
could  have  gone  on.  He  would  probably 
have  compared  me  to  the  sun,  round  which 
the  world  revolves ;  and  I  should  have 
compared  him  to  the  universe,  of  which 
the  radiant  star  is  but  an  atom.  After 
that  I  think  I  should  have  been  obliged  to 
shut  up.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


CAUGHT  AND  CAG£D. 

By  James  COx,  r.n., 


Author  of  ‘‘Morgan's  Head,"  “Nearly  Garotted,' 
etc. 


did  I  ever  tell  you  that 


yarn  about  my  capture  by  ‘John  China¬ 
man  ’  P  ”  said  my  messmate,  I  utenant 
Desmond,  to  me  one  night  w  .de  I  was 
pacing  the  quarterdeck  of  H.M.S.  Arethusa 
with  him  during  his  first  watch . 

“No,  old  fellow,”  I  replied,  “but  I 
should  like  to  hear  it  immensely,  so  fire 
away.” 

“Well,”  he  continued,  “it’s  a  curious 
story,  and  I  expect  you’ll  scarctly  credit 
it ;  but  I’ll  tell  it  nevertheless.  ’ 

•  *  •  • 

In  the  year  1860  I  was  seiving  as  mate 
of  the  old  Cambrian  sailing  frigate,  on  the 
China  station.  I  had  just  been  appointed 
to  her  from  the  Janus  gunboat.  We  had 
been  refitting  at  Hong  Kong,  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  cruise  up  the  coast,  touch¬ 
ing  at  Amoy  and  Foochow,  and  finally  to- 
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proceed  to  Shanghai,  where  we  were  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  flagship. 

At  this  time,  I  must  tell  you,  we  were 
not  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  Celes¬ 
tials— in  fact,  we  were  smarting  from  the 
warm  reception  that  Sangolinskin  had 
piven  us  at  Taku  when  we  attempted 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  Peiho  in  order 
to  convey  Lord  Elgin,  the  British  ambas¬ 
sador,  to  Pekin.  You  remember  they  sank 
several  of  our  vessels  off  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  our  admiral  was  now  busily 
engaged  in  getting  his  squadron  ready  for 
another  expedition. 

When,  in  obedience  to  the  commander- 
in-chief’s  signal,  we  weighed  and  sailed 
out  of  harbour  for  our  cruise  the  roadstead 
was  crammed  with  English  and  French 
men-of-war,  transports,  and  junks.  Talk¬ 
ing  about  junks,  you  can  form  no  idea  of 
the  row  the  crews  of  these  antiquated 
craft  kick  up  every  evening  after  sunset 
when  they  commence  to  “  Chin-chin  Joss.” 
What  with  the  banging  of  gongs  and  fizz¬ 
ing  of  squibs  and  crackers,  you  would  I 
imagine  that  Bedlam  was  let  loose.  It 
beats  the  din  of  Guy  Fawkes  Day  into  a 
cocked  hat. 

However,  to  proceed  with  my  yarn.  The 
usual  evening  uproar  bad  just  commenced 
as  we  slipped  through  the  crowd  of  ship¬ 
ping  that  nearly  blocked  the  anchorage, 
and  shortly  after  dark  we  were  running 
through  the  Capsie-moon  Pass  with  a  fair 
wind. 

The  next  day,  though,  it  came  on  to 
blow  hard,  and  before  noon  we  were  under 
close-reefed  topsails  and  courses,  with  a 
heavy  sea  from  the  nor’ -west  that  made 
the  old  frigate  kick  up  her  heels  like  a 
skittish  young  colt. 

We  had  a  week  of  bad  weather,  and  I 
wasn’t  at  all  sorry  when  we  arrived  and 
anchored  off  Amoy. 

There  we  only  remained  a  couple  of 
days,  and  then  left  for  Foochow,  but  a 
calm  having  succeeded  the  late  gale,  our 
progress  along  the  coast  was  anything  but 
rapid. 

Our  skipper  thought  he  might  as  well 
avail  himself  of  the  fine  weather  to  have  a 
little  practice  at  a  target  with  the  big 
guns,  so  the  carpenter  and  the  sailmaker 
were  ordered  to  manufacture  a  target,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  knocked  together  he 
directed  me  to  land  with  it  on  some  low 
sandhills  that  lay  on  our  port  beam. 

“And  look  here  now,  Desmond,  me 
boy,”  shouted  Captain  O’Reilly  to  me  from 
the  gangway  as  I  shoved  off  in  the  cutter, 
“look  slippery,  and  come  aboard  again  as 
soon  as  you  can ;  this  calm  won’t  last 
long.” 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir,”  I  replied,  and  telling  the 
boat’s  crew  to  give  way  as  hard  as  they 
could,  we  soon  reached  the  beach,  and 
directly  the  target  was  landed  I  ordered 
the  men  to  carry  it  to  the  top  of  the  near¬ 
est  sandhill,  and  followed  them  up  to 
superintend  its  erection. 

On  reaching  the  summit  the  bluejackets 
were  set  to  work  to  dig  holes  in  the  sand 
to  receive  the  supports  of  the  target,  and 
while  they  were  thus  employed  I  took  a 
survey  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Stretching  away  for  miles  inland  I  per¬ 
ceived  nothing  but  a  wide,  barren  plain, 
with  here  and  there  small  patches  of  grass 
or  scrub.  The  only  thing  that  broke  the 
monotonous  landscape  was  another  range 
of  sandhills  about  five  hundred  yards  from 
that  on  which  I  stood  and  running  parallel 
with  it. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  habitation  imme¬ 


diately  below  this  second  range  which 
might  receive  damage  from  the  shot  and 
shell  of  the  frigate,  I  strolled  over  to  it, 
and  on  reaching  the  top  I  saw  at  the  base, 
on  the  land  side,  a  few  of  those  curious 
horseshoe-shaped  tombs  partly  built  into 
the  bank,  the  remains  evidently  of  an  old 
Chinese  cemetery. 

Descending  tbe  declivity,  I  approached 
one  of  these  tombs  with  the  intention  of 
exploring  its  interior,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  stooping  down  to  avoid  knocking  my 
head  against  the  arched  entrance,  when,  to 
my  utter  astonishment,  I  suddenly  felt 
myself  grasped  tightly  by  the  legs  from 
behind,  and  before  I  could  shout  for  help 
my  head  was  enveloped  with  some  soft 
material,  and  I  lay  stretched  on  the  earth 
with  my  arms  bound,  and,  as  you  may 
think,  in  a  state  of  bewilderment. 

Owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  stuff  that 
had  been  thrown  over  me,  and  twisted 
tightly  about  my  neck  and  face,  I  could 
see  nothing  of  my  assailants,  but  soon  I 
felt  several  pairs  of  hands  lifting  me,  and 
I  knew  that  I  was  being  carried  forward  a 
few  paces,  then  I  was  carefully  laid  on  the 
ground . 

All  this  time  not  a  word  escaped  from 
the  lips  of  my  mysterious  enemies.  The 
whole  proceeding  was  carried  out  with  the 
most  perfect  silence. 

I  now  made  one  or  two  futile  attempts 
to  raise  myself,  but  whenever  I  managed 
to  get  up  half  an  inch  I  found  there  was 
some  impediment  immediately  above  my 
body  which  frustrated  all  my  efforts. 

Some  little  time  had  elapsed— about  ten 
minutes — when  I  detected  the  voices  of 
some  of  the  boat’s  crew,  apparently  at  no 
great  distance  from  me,  and  I  heard  an 
ordinary  seaman  who  had  been  left  in 
charge  of  the  cutter — a  regular  “  bad  hat  ” 
— say  to  some  one,  “Queer  business  this, 
Bill ;  don’t  see  nary  a  sign  of  him.” 

“  Think  he’s  desarted,  Jim  ?  ”  was  the 
answer. 

“No  fear!  No  such  luck!  Precious 
taut  hand,  that  Mr.  Desmond.  No  great 
loss,  Bill,  if  he  has;  them’s  my  senti¬ 
ments  !  ” 

“  Here,  just  see  if  he’s  stowed  hisself 
away  in  that  ’ere  tomb  for  a  snooze  ?  ” 

“No,  Bill;  he  ain’t  there— nothing  but 
some  old  skillington’s  legs ;  and  this  ’ere 
one’s  bunged  up,  so  it  ain’t  likely  he’s 
there  neither.” 

“Well,  come  along,”  said  the  other, 
“the  cutter’s  recall’s  flying.  Wonder 
what  old  Paddy’ll  say  when  we  goes  aboard 
without  the  mate.” 

The  voices  then  died  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  I  made  an  attempt  to  cry  out,  but 
in  vain.  Somebody,  anticipating  my  in¬ 
tention,  placed  a  hand  over  my  mouth,  so 
I  was  perforce  obliged  to  remain  quiet. 

At  last  — and  not  a  bit  too  soon,  fori  was 
well-nigh  suffocated — the  covering  was 
removed  from  my  face,  and  on  getting  the 
use  of  my  eyes  I  saw  that  I  was  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  tomb,  and  surrounded  by  half  a 
dozen  villainous-looking  Chinamen. 

I  now  found  that  the  reason  I  had  been 
unable  to  rise  from  my  recumbent  position 
was  owing  to  the  fact  of  these  fellows 
having  placed  a  broad  stone  slab  imme¬ 
diately  above  my  body,  supported  on  either 
side  by  two  smaller  stones,  that  served  to 
keep  its  weight  off  my  chest  A  rapid 
glance  round  the  tomb  disclosed  to  me  that 
its  original  dimensions  must  at  some  time 
or  other  have  been  considerably  enlarged 
by  digging  out  the  interior  and  excavating 
into  the  sandhill,  thus  converting  it  into 
a  roomy  underground  dwelling.  The  floor 
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:  was  covered  with  grass  matting,  and,  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  side  of  the  cavern,  I  noticed 
some  long  matchlocks,  a  rusty  gingall,  and 
some  kegs  of  gunpowder.  These  things, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  men, 
led  me  to  conclude  that  I  had  fallen  into 
the  clutches  of  Chit  jese  pirates. 

The  place  was  in  semi-darkness,  but  a 
ray  of  sunlight  streaming  in  from  a  crack 
in  the  masonry  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
tomb  enabled  me  to  see  what  I  have  just 
described.  I  was  beginning  to  wonder 
what  next  the  rascals  would  do,  when  a 
very  fat  old  Celestial,  who  seemed  to  be 
the  “man  in  authority,”  said  something  to 
the  others,  and  they  proceeded  to  remove 
the  slab ;  upon  which  I  immediately  sat 
up,  and  in  no  complimentary  terms  de¬ 
manded  to  know  the  reason  of  my  being 
treated  in  this  strange  fashion.  They  lis¬ 
tened  in  stolid  silence  to  my  remarks,  and 
apparently  didn’t  understand  a  word  I 
said;  but  upon  trying  to  struggle  to  my 
feet  a  dozen  outstretched  hands,  each  hold¬ 
ing  an  ugly -looking  weapon,  reminded  me 
that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
valour,  so  I  resumed  my  seat. 

A  lean,  foxy-faced  individual,  at  a  siimal 
given  him  by  the  old  fat  chap,  suddenly 
advanced  towards  me,  and,  squatting 
d®wn  immediately  in  front  of  me,  cocked 
his  head  on  one  side  like  a  knowing  old 
raven,  and,  after  eyeing  me  all  over,  said, 
with  a  complacent  smile,  “How  many 
piecee  dollar  hab  got  ?  ” 

“  None,  you  rascal !  ”  I  yelled  ;  “  and,  as 
you  seem  to  understand  English,”  I  con¬ 
tinued,  “  tell  that  old  stout  party  that  the 
sooner  he  lets  me  out  of  this  hole  the 
better  it’ll  be  for  him.” 

He  conveyed  my  reply,  I  suppose,  as  he 
muttered  something  to  his  chief  in  a  jargon 
I  could  not  comprehend ;  but  I  saw  that 
his  words  were  received  with  evident  dis¬ 
pleasure  by  that  gentleman.  Then,  turn¬ 
ing  to  me,  he  said,  “  Ah-ling  say,  suppose 
you  no  makee  find  plenty  piecee  dollar,  he 
cut  off  your  head,  chop,  chop  !  ” 

“  In  that  case,”  said  I,  endeavouring  to 
assume  an  unconcerned  look,  “tell  him 
that  if  he  attempts  any  game  of  that  kind 
he’ll  repent  it.  The  big  ship  won’t  leave 
until  I’m  found,  and  if  I  am  found  without 
my  head  depend  on  it  his  own  won’t  re¬ 
main  long  on  his  shoulders.” 

Foxy-face  translated  my  speech,  and 
then  replied, 

“  Ah-ling  say,  mandarin  junk  makee 
wilow — plenty  too  much  wind — no  can 
makee  stop  here — s’pose  you  dollar  no  can 
get — one  piece  mandarin  makee  liveTung- 
ling-chu.  He  give  Ah-ling  one  hundred 
dollar  for  head.  All  a  proper.” 

“  Tell  Ah-ling  to  be  blowed,”I  answered, 
hotly. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Ah-ling  un¬ 
derstood  my  last  remark  ;  the  probability 
is  that  he  did  not,  for  the  interpreter’s 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  western 
barbarians  was  extremely  limited.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  he  had  nothing 
more  to  say  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  for 
a  short  time  I  was  left  to  my  meditations, 
which  were  none  too  pleasant.  I  was  just 
flattering  myself  with  the  thought  that 
Captain  O’Reilly  would,  directly  the  cutter 
got  on  board  with  the  news  of  my  disap¬ 
pearance,  send  all  hands  on  shore  to  search 
for  me,  and  then  “  Look  out  for  squalls, 
Ah-ling  and  Co.,”  when  a  rustling  noise 
overhead  and  the  rumbling  of  thunder 
attracted  my  attention.  As  I  looked  up 
I  detected  a  smile  on  the  crafty  face  of 
the  interpreter,  and  was  greeted  with  the 
observation, 
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“Plenty  much  wind,  mandarin  junk 
makee  wilow  chop  chop.” 

I  now  really  began  to  feel  very  un¬ 
comfortable,  as  I  knew  that  the  Cambrian 
would  be  obliged  to  put  to  sea  if  the  wind 
increased,  and  from  the  noise  overhead  I 
cnne  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  already 
blowing  great  guns.  It  was  plain  that 
tie  pirates,  too,  had  formed  the  same 
opinion,  for  with 
one  accord  they 
produced  their 
pipes  and  to¬ 
bacco,  and  gab¬ 
bled  and  grunted 
as  if  the  ship  (or 
mandarin  junk  as 
they  termed  her) 
were  already  a 
hundred  miles 
off.  Meanwhile 
through  the 
smoke  that  curled 
above  the  bowls 
of  their  long¬ 
stemmed  pipes  I 
scanned  their 
yelbaw  faces. 

Ah-hng  was, 
as  I  said  before, 
a  sleek,  round- 
faced  Chinaman. 

He  had  very 
small  eyes,  and  a 
habit  of  blinking 
the  lids  every 
minute.  It  was 
rather  difficult  to 
say  whether  he 
was  looking  at 
me  or  no,  but 
once  or  twice  I 
fancied  he  was 
slyly  taking  stock 
of  my  head,  no 
doubt  calculat¬ 
ing  what  it  would 
fetch. 

The  fellow  who 
had  conversed 
with  me  in  “  Pi¬ 
geon  English  ” 
was  the  most  vil¬ 
lainous  -  looking 
of  the  company. 

Craft  and  cun¬ 
ning  were  de¬ 
lineated  in  every 
feature  of  his 
Celestial  coun¬ 
tenance.  I  put 
him  down  for  a 
native  of  Canton, 
who  had  proba¬ 
bly  picked  up  his 
smattering  of 
English  in  the 
foreign  factories. 

The  other  four 
were  rather  fine 
fellows,  and  from 
being  much  tan¬ 
ned  by  exposure 
to  sun  and  wind  I  thought  they  were 
either  fishermen  or  pirates,  no  doubt  a 
little  of  both. 

With  the  exception  of  Ah- ling,  who 
wore  a  blue  cotton  tunic,  they  were  scantily 
i  clad,  their  clothing  consisting  of  loose 
dungaree  drawers  and  sashes  of  coloured 
silk. 

At  last,  having  finished  their  pipes,  they 
amused  themselves  by  searching  my  pockets 
and  dividing  their  contents.  Fortunately 
I  had  nothing  of  value  about  me;  my  watch 


dusk,  while  a  heavy  gale  from  seaward, 
accompanied  with  driving  rain,  was  blow¬ 
ing  across  the  sandhills. 

As  fast  as  old  Ah-ling  could  waddle  we 
hastened  along  across  the  plain,  and  after 
marching  for  about  three  hours  I  perceived 
in  the  distance  the  flickering  lights  of  a 
town  or  village.  As  we  gradually 
approached  the  lights  I  heard  the  barking 
of  dogs,  and  now 
one  of  the  China¬ 
men  hurried  on  in 
advance,  return¬ 
ing  presently  at 
the  head  of  a 
number  of  people 
bearing  lanterns 
and  matchlocks. 

On  the  arrival 
of  this  party  a 
halt  was  called, 
and  Ah-ling, 
still  leading  me, 
advanced  to 
meet  a  mandarin 
who  came  for¬ 
ward,  and  the 
two  commenced 
to  salaam  each 
other  in  a  very 
ceremonious 
manner.  A  good 
deal  of  talking 
then  ensued,  and 
finally  a  proces¬ 
sion  was  formed 
in  which  I  was 
the  prominent 
figure,  the  centre 
of  attraction,  and 
to  the  beating  of 
gongs  we  made  a 
triumphal  entry 
into  the  town, 
which  I  subse¬ 
quently  ascer¬ 
tained  was  Tung- 
ling-chu. 

Although  it 
was  now  night,  a 
large  concourse 
of  people  were 
assembled  in  the 
street  to  see  the 
“red-headed 
barbarian,”  and 
when  at  last  the 
procession  stop¬ 
ped  in  front  of  a 
temple  we  were 
surrounded  by 
some  thousands 
of  pig-tailed 
gentry  and  their 
belongings. 

After  a  few 
words  from  the 
mandarin  this 
crowd  dispersed, 
and,  Ah  -  ling 
still  acting  as 
bear  -  leader,  I 
was  conducted  up 
a  flight  of  steps  to  the  portals  of  the 
temple,  a  rather  fine  building  with  four 
gigantic  figures  of  heathen  deities  guard¬ 
ing  the  entrance,  two  on  either  side. 

Passing  these  objects,  we  crossed  a 
courtyard  and  entered  the  temple,  a  large 
square  wooden  structure,  at  the  upper  end 
of  which  was  seated  an  enormous  idol  with 
great  saucer  eyes,  surrounded,  by  a  host  of 
smaller  deities  painted  in  various  colours 
and  more  or  less  ugiy. 

(To  be  continued.) 


His  turn,  and  mine  I 

that  blocked  the  entrance,  disappeared  for 
a  time. 

Presently  they  reappeared,  and  after 
interchanging  a  few  words  with  Ah-ling 
the  whole  party  began  to  make  prepara¬ 
tions  for  departure.  I  was  ordered  to  rise, 
and  Ah-ling  having  himself  carefully 
inspected  the  rope  with  which  my  hands 
were  bound,  led  me  out,  and  followed 
closely  by  the  rest  of  the  party  we  emerged' 
into  the  open. 

On  getting  outside  I  saw  that  it  was 


and  chain  I  had  lent  that  very  morning  to 
the  master  while  he  was  taking  observa¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  spoil  that  fell  into  their 
clutches  consisted  only  of  a  piece  of  lead 
pencil,  an  empty  purse,  a  bunch  of  keys, 
and  a  piece  of  ship’s  biscuit. 

After  I  had  been  cleared  out  in  this  way 
two  of  the  robbers  went  to  the  mouth  of 
the  tomb,  and,  after  removing  the  stone 
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TIM  AND  TIP. 


Tim  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  boys 
who  have  never  had  a  fair  chance.  It 
was  not  his  fault  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  his  father 
except  that  he 
had  died  in  pri¬ 
son.  That  fact, 
however,  stuck 
to  the  poor  lad 
like  a  burr.  We 
may  he  quite  sure 
that  it  was  not 
by  Tim’s  desire 
that  he  was  de¬ 
prived  of  a 
mother’s  care  by 
her  death  when 
he  was  a  baby, 
yet  folk  seemed 
to  imagine  he 
was  in  some  way 
responsible  for 
the  results  of  the 
lack  of  amother’8 
care.  In  a 
country  village 
prejudices  live 
long,  and  Tim 
having  been 
once  branded  as 
the  child  of  a 
poacher,  and  as 
being  a  dirty 
“shiftless”  boy 
himself,  it  was 
very  difficult  for 
him  to  break  his 
environment  and 
make  the  world 
believe  that  he 
was  naturally  a 
kind-hearted,  af¬ 
fectionate  little 
chap,  with  no 
more  love  of  mis¬ 
chief  than  the 
average  British 
boy. 

Such  was  Tim, 
but  who  was 
Tip  ?  Tip  was 
Tim’s  greatest 
friend,  almost  his 
only  one ;  for 
however  willing 
a  village  boy 
might  be  to 
chum  up  with 
Tim,  the  fear  of 
his  mother’s 
wrath  at  his  as¬ 
sociating  with 
such  a  disreput¬ 
able  boy  deterred 
him  from  open 
advances.  So 
Tim  led  a  rather 

life  tiU  chance 

brought  him  and  Tip  across  each  other. 

it  was  in  this  wise.  Tim  was  passing 
by  the  river  one  afternoon,  when  he  heard 
a  noise  going  on  by  the  floodgate.  A 
couple  of  men  were  drowning  part  of  a 
litter  of  puf  pies.  With  some  amount  of 
consideration,  they  had  taken  the  little 
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things  a  good  distance  from  their  mother  ; 
in  fact,  the  men  would  have  willingly  kept 
the  poor  little  creatures  alive  could  they 


‘  The  struggle  was 


have  succeeded  in  finding  purchasers  for 
them. 

But  the  puppies  were  mongrels  of  the 
worst  type,  and  had  to  pay  for  it  with 
their  lives.  Two  had  already  sunk  to  the 
bottom  when  Tim  came  up.  With  tre¬ 
mendous  earnestness,  his  little  heart  beat¬ 
ing  with  terror  at  his  own  pluck,  he 


begged  them  to  give  the  remaining  pup  to 

Who  be  you  P  ’  asked  one  of  the  men. 

“I’m  Tim,” 
was  the  reply. 
“  Please  give  it 
me.  I’ve  got 
twopence ;  see 
here  !  ” 

He  produced 
the  coins,  earned 
the  day  before 
by  holding  a 
horse. 

“I  s’pose  we 
can  let  ’m  have 
’un,  Tom  p” 
“Yes,  if  you 
like.  ’Twon’t 
make  no  diffe¬ 
rence  to  we.” 

Tim  scarcely 
waited  for  per¬ 
mission,  but  un¬ 
tying  the  string 
fiom  the  whin¬ 
ing  puppy’s 
reck,  seized  the 
}  oor  little  crea¬ 
ture  in  his  arms 
and  ran. 

“Hi!”  shouted 
Tom.  Tim  shud- 
dered.  Were 
they  going  to 
take  it  away 
after  all  ? 

To  his  intense 
relief,  the  men 
only  wanted  the 
promised  two¬ 
pence,  which  Tim 
had  forgotten  to 
hand  over  to 
them.  He  would 
have  given  them 
his  coat  too  if 
they  had  de¬ 
manded  it. 

For  in  poor 
little  Tim’s 
heart  there 
sprang  up  a  con¬ 
sciousness  that 
the  possession  of 
this  helpless  little 
pup  would  be  an 
epoch  in  his  his¬ 
tory.  Not  that 
he  formulated  it 
in  that  fashion  ; 
a  country  lad  of 
ten  is  not  likely 
to  analyse  his 
sensations.  But 
he  was  conscious 
that  he  had  new 
feelings,  and  happier  ones,  as  he  sped 
swiftly  along  the  river  bank  on  his  way 
home,  carrying  the  helpless  little  stranger 
carefully  inside  his  jacket. 

When  he  was  far  out  of  sight  of  the 
men  he  stopped  to  inspect  his  new  trea¬ 
sure.  Sitting  down  behind  an  old  hay¬ 
stack,  he  laid  the  puppy  out  on  his  knees 
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and  criticised  it  carefully.  Was  there  ever 
such  a  beauty  ?  What  a  funny  little  white 
tip  to  its  tail !  The  first  thing  that  struck 
Tim  was  the  name  that  the  termination  of 
the  tail  suggested.  “Tip”  was  hence¬ 
forth  the  little  stranger’s  appellation. 

Happy  for  us  that  we  can  be  blind  to 
the  faults  of  that  which  we  love.  Tim 
thought  Tip  a  beauty ;  truth  compels  the 
statement  that  he  was  a  hopeless  mongrel. 
What  of  that  if  Tim  didn’t  care  P 

Mongrel  or  not,  Tim  was  happy.  How 
pleasant  it  was  to  see  the  helpless  little 
animal  crawling  about,  giving  little  sniffs 
of  inquiry,  and  looking  about  wonderingly 
with  its  two-days-opened  eyes.  It  whined 
pretty  constantly,  till  Tim’s  heart  smote 
him  because  he  could  give  it  nothing  to 
eat.  It  shivered,  too,  though  it  was  a 
warm  d  ay.  Tim  covered  it  up  with  his  j  acket 
and  put  his  face  against  it  to  warm  it.  Tip 
seemed  to  like  that,  and  nestled  himself 
comfortably  against  his  master’s  cheek, 
the  white  tip  of  his  tail  wagging  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  gratitude. 

If  Tim  had  been  able  to  explain  his  sen¬ 
sations  he  would  have  known  that  he  was 
happy  because  he  had  something  to  love. 
He  had  yearned  for  it  all  his  life  without 
knowing  what  he  lacked.  Life  was  no  [ 
longer  a  dreary  blank ;  he  had  something  1 
to  live  for—  Tip. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Tim  lived  with  his  aunt,  a  very  poor 
woman  who  had  a  cottage  at  the  edge  of 
the  common  which  she  used  for  laundry 
purposes.  The  whole  cottage  was  in  a 
constant  state  of  hot  water,  and  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
ker  seemed  resolved  that  everything  in  it, 
including  her  nephew,  should  be  constantly 
in  hot  water  too.  It  was  an  unhappy 
home:  no  wonder  Tim  was  so  seldom  in 
it.  Except  when  the  claims  of  hunger  j 
rendered  his  return  imperative,  he  found  J 
it  suited  his  tastes  better  to  ramble  about  j 
the  viliage  or  in  the  wood.  School,  of 
course,  took  up  a  good  part  of  his  time, 
but  school  was  for  him  not  much  better  than 
home,  and  he  shirked  it  with  considerable 
assiduity.  The  drawback  was  that  he  used  j 
to  be  “  whacked  ”  for  playing  truant  from  1 
school,  whilst  his  aunt  was  only  too  pleased 
to  have  him  out  of  the  way. 

It  was  holiday  time  when  Tip  came  into 
his  possession,  and  by  careful  manoeuvring 
he  managed  to  keep  the  pup's  existence  a 
secret  from  his  aunt  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
During  this  time  he  fed  his  pet  from  his 
own  share  in  the  rather  meagre  fare  of  the 
cottage,  dreading  the  day  when  his  aunt 
should  discover  where  part  of  her  hard- 
earned  provisions  went. 

The  day  came  at  last  through  Tip’s  in¬ 
discretion.  He  had  found  his  legs  by  now, 
and  had  an  inquisitive  mind  which  led  him 
to  explore  every  portion  of  the  globe 
within  his  reach.  You  may  imagine  Tim’s 
terror  when  one  day  he  found  his  pet  in 
the  kitchen,  and  his  aunt  contemplating 
him. 


But  our  terrors  often  invent  dangers 
which  do  not  exist.  Mrs.  Barker,  to  Tim’s 
unbounded  surprise,  manifested  no  anger. 
On  the  contrary,  when  Tim  had  satisfied 
her  he  had  not  stolen  the  dog,  she  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  its  possession.  Her  cottage 
was  a  lonely  one,  and  it  would  be  rather  a 
good  thing  to  have  a  dog  on  the  premises 
now  that  there  were  so  many  tramps  about. 
>So  Tip  was  recognised  as  a  permanent  and 
rather  welcome  inhabitant  of  the  cottage, 
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and  Tim’s  cup  of  joy  was  full  to  overflow¬ 
ing. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  Tip  had  grown  to  a 
fair-sized  dog.  There  was  more  of  the 
terrier  in  him  than  of  any  other  breed,  and 
he  had  all  a  terrier’s  quickness  and  in¬ 
quisitiveness.  It  took  Tim  all  his  time  to 
keep  him  out  of  mischief,  with  the  result 
that  Tim  himself  was  not  in  half  so  many 
scrapes  as  he  used  to  be. 

What  splendid  excursions  they  went 
together!  How  grand  it  was  to  wander 
through  the  woods,  where  Tip’s  sharp 
nose  discovered  all  sorts  of  marvellous 
treasures,  which  he  brought  to  his  master 
with  a  gratified  wag  of  his  tail.  Tim  had 
never  been  happy  before ;  now  he  would 
not  have  changed  his  lot  with  any  one. 

School,  of  course,  had  to  be  attended 
still,  but  he  had  the  pleasure  now  of  know¬ 
ing  that  the  moment  he  was  outside  Tip 
would  come  running  up  to  him,  as  he  had 
learnt  to  wait  outside  the  gate  for  the 
school  to  be  dismissed.  Then  the  holi¬ 
days  ! — they  were  one  long  delight. 

Such  happiness  was  too  great  to  last. 
Other  boys  were  envious  of  Tim’s  treasure, 
and  used  to  veut  their  meanness  on  poor 
Tip.  One  day  they  tied  a  kettle  to  his 
tail,  almost  sending  him  mad  with  fright, 
an  act  of  cruelty  which  was  only  laughed 
at  by  the  village  spectators.  It  was  no 
laughing  matter  to  Tim,  however,  as  the 
event  proved. 

He  came  out  of  school  as  Tip  was  rush¬ 
ing  down  the  street  as  hard  as  he  could 
run,  the  kettle  dangling  behind  him  and 
making  a  terrible  clatter.  Tim  ran  after 
him  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  calling  loudly 
to  him,  and  at  last  managed  to  reach  him 
and  free  him  from  his  torture.  Then  with 
his  dog  under  his  arm  he  marched  back  to 
the  group  of  boys  who  stood  round  the 
butcher’s  shop.  His  blood  was  up ;  he 
pushed  his  way  into  the  centre  of  the 
throng  till  he  was  opposite  Jim  Scobell, 
the  butcher’s  boy. 

“  Did  you  tie  the  kettle  on  to  Tip  P  ”  he 
demanded. 

“What  if  I  did?”  was  the  mocking 
reply. 

“  You’re  a  coward!  ”  shouted  Tim,  drop¬ 
ping  his  dog  and  flying  at  his  opponent. 
It  was  not  a  fight  that  took  place,  the  con¬ 
ditions  were  too  unequal.  Jim  was  a  big 
fellow  of  seventeen,  Tim  but  a  boy.  The 
young  butcher  gave  Tim  a  couple  of  boxes 
on  the  ear  and  then  shook  him  on  to  the 
ground.  But  the  struggle  was  not  to  be 
so  one-sided  after  all.  Tip  saw  his  master 
being  ill-treated  and  took  a  nip  at  Jim’s 
leg  that  made  him  howl.  Before  he  could 
revenge  himself,  Tip  was  off,  and  Tim, 
getting  up,  ran  after  him. 

In  consequence  of  this  affair  Tip  was 
confined  to  the  cottage  when  Tim  was  at 
school.  This  did  not  suit  the  lively  dis¬ 
position  of  the  little  terrier,  who  chafed 
under  his  restrictions  and  took  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  escape  and  have  a 
ramble  on  his  own  account.  He  grew 
more  wary  now,  and  was  not  be  cajoled  by 
every  one  into  a  friendship  which  might 
end  in  having  another  kettle  tied  to  his 
tail.  The  result  of  his  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  was  that  he  became  a  sort  of  canine 
Ishmael,  with  everybody’s  hand  against 
him,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  sharp 
teeth,  which  he  showed  on  slight  provoca¬ 
tion,  he  would  have  led  a  sorry  life. 

In  spite  of  all  Tim’s  care  he  soon  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  a  deed  that  cannot 
be  defended,  although  it  may  be  excused. 
Passing  down  the  street  one  day  whilst 
Tim  was  in  school,  he  spied  the  butcher’s 


shop  unoccupied.  On  the  ledge  in  front 
of  it  lav  some  most  tempting  morsels  ot 
meat.  The  sight  was  too  much  for  the 
hungry  dog;  he  made  a  jump  and  seized 
a  piece  of  beef  just  as  Jim  Scobell  emerged 
from  an  inner  door. 

He  threw  a  stool  at  the  dog,  who  was, 
however,  too  quick  for  him.  In  half  a 
minute  he  was  safe  out  of  reach.  Jim  re¬ 
ported  the  matter  to  his  master,  adding 
the  gratuitous  information  that  it  wasn't 
the  first  time  such  thefts  had  been  com¬ 
mitted.  The  butcher,  learning  that  Tip 
only  belonged  to  Tim,  who  had  no  right 
to  have  a  dog.  as  far  as  he  could  see,  told 
Jim  he  had  better  put  a  stone  round  his- 
neck  and  pitch  him  into  the  river;  that 
would  put  a  stop  to  his  robbing  honest 
folk  of  their  goods. 

Jim  was  nothing  loth ;  now  that  he  had 
his  master’s  authority  he  did  not  fear  the 
consequences.  To  drown  a  dog,  especially 
one  which  had  bitten  him,  was  an  actual 
pleasure  to  him.  He  told  several  of  his 
companions  of  the  “  treat  ’’  in  store  for 
them,  and  they  agreed  to  assist  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Tip  and  to  share  the  enjoyment  of 
his  drowning. 

For  a  couple  of  days,  however,  Tip 
eluded  their  efforts  to  take  him,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  ruse  that  he  was  at  last  captured. 
As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  Tim  was  kept  in 
after  school  that  day,  so  that  when  became 
out  the  posse  of  boys  had  already  started 
for  the  river. 

As  he  turned  towards  home  to  fetch  out 
his  dog  he  heard  a  boy  calling  to  another, 
“Come  along  to  the  river,  Dick.  Jim 
Scobell ’s  going  to  drown  Tim’s  dog.” 
Tim  stood  transfixed  for  a  moment,  then 
with  terror  in  his  heart  he  flew  towards 
the  meadows  through  which  ran  the  river. 

He  was  in  time  !  As  he  approaehed  the 
floodgate  he  saw  a  group  of  boys  standing 
at  the  edge  of  the  water.  He  dashed  up 
to  them  out  of  breath,  but  they  had  seen 
him  coming. 

“  Catch  hold  of  him,  some  of  you,”  said 
Jim  Scobell.  “  Don’t  let  him  spoil  the 
fun.” 

In  spite  of  his  struggles,  Tim  was  held 
captive  by  half  a  dozen  boys,  helpless  to 
aid  his  pet,  which  was  whining  piteously. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  cruel 
scene  that  followed.  Enough  to  say  that 
Tim  saw  the  waters  close  over  bis  loved 
pet,  and  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

But,  a  few  moments  after,  the  head  of 
Tip  appeared  above  the  surface.  The  stone 
had  slipped  from  the  cord,  and  he  was 
free. 

“Look  out!”  shouted  Jim.  “Catch 
him  !  ” 

Forgetting  Tim  for  a  moment,  the  boys 
crowded  to  the  bank  Tim  took  instant 
advantage  of  his  liberty  and  flew  at 
Jim,  who  was  leaning  over  the  bank  ;  in  a- 
moment  both  of  them  were  struggling  in 
the  deep  water. 

Tim  could  swim,  and  reached  land  in  a 
couple  of  strokes.  Jim  could  not,  and 
only  rose  to  the  surface  to  sink  again. 
Terror  took  possession  of  every  one,  of 
Tim  more  than  any.  No  one  noticed  that 
Tip  had  crawled  up  the  bank  till  he  jumped 
against  his  master’s  leg.  A  sudden  thought 
struck  Tim.  He  slipped  the  cord  from  the 
dog’s  neck  and  threw  one  end  of  it  to  Jim, 
holding  the  other  firmly  in  his  hand. 
Jim  seized  it,  and  a  minute  after  was  in 
safetj\  though  thoroughly  frightened. 

Tim  waited  loug  enough  to  see  that  he 
was  all  right,  and  then  made  his  way 
home  with  Tip.  He  was  terribly  afraid 
that  something  dreadful  was  going  to 


happen  to  him  for  what  he  had  done,  so 
much  so  that  he  adopted  the  unusual  course 
of  telling  his  aunt  the  whole  story. 

To  his  intense  relief,  Mrs.  Barker,  in¬ 
stead  of  boxing  his  ears  for  getting  wet 
through,  told  him  to  go  to  bed,  whilst  she 
herself  put  on  her  bonnet  and  went  to 
give  Jim’s  master  what  she  termed  a  piece 
of  her  mind  on  the  subject  of  trying  to 
drown  a  poor  widow’s  dog. 
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The  result  of  the  interview  was  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  truce  between  the  opposing 
parties.  From  that  day  Tim  could  go 
to  school  with  an  easy  mind  regarding  his 
pet.  In  time  the  possession  of  Tip,  who 
proved  himself  a  marvellously  clever  dog, 
gave  him  a  certain  standpoint  amongst  his 
companions,  of  which  he  gladly  availed 
himself  to  form  friendships  amongst  his 
own  kind. 


Nevertheless,  his  love  of  Tip  never 
diminished  an  atom,  and  ho  lived  to  bless 
the  day  when  he  a  second  time  saved  him 
from  drowning,  almost  as  much  as  the  day 
when  he  did  so  for  the  first.  And  Tim 
was  a  better  boy,  with  a  kinder  nature  for 
all  living  things,  from  the  day  that  first 
gave  Tip  a  place  in  his  arms  and  heart. 

(THE  END.) 
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With  Bart  for  a  guide,  the  relief  party 
made  good  progress,  but  they  were 
of  course  kept  back  a  great  deal  by  the 
waggons,  well-horsed  as  they  were.  Alone 
the  lancer  troop  could  have  gone  rapidly 
over  the  ground,  but  the  sight  of  hovering 
knots  of  Apaches  appearing  to  right  and 
left  and  in  their  rear,  told  that  they  were 
well  watched,  and  that  if  the  baggage  was 
left  for  a  few  hours  a  descent  would  be 
certain  to  follow. 

In  fact,  several  attempts  were  made  as 
they  got  farther  out  into  the  plains  to  lure 
the  lancers  away  from  their  stores,  but 
Captain  Miguel  was  too  well  versed  in 
plain -fighting  to  be  led  astray. 

“No,”  he  said;  “I  have  been  bitten 
once.  They’d  get  us  miles  away  feigning 
attacks  and  leading  us  on,  and  at  last,  when 
we  made  ready  for  a  charge,  they’d  break 
up  and  gallop  in  all  directions ;  while, 
when  we  came  back,  tired  out  and  savage, 
the  waggons  would  have  been  rifled  and 
their  guards  all  slain.  I  think  we’ll  get 
our  stores  safe  at  the  silver  canon  fort,  and 
then,  if  the  Apaches  will  show  fight,  why, 
we  shall  be  there.” 

The  days  glided  on,  with  plenty  of 
alarms,  for,  from  being  harassed  by  the 
presence  of  about  a  dozen  Indians,  these 
increased  and  grew  till  there  would  be 
nearly  a  hundred  hovering  around,  and 
constantly  on  the  watch  to  cut  off  any 
stragglers  from  the  little  camp. 

They  never  succeeded,  however,  for  the 
captain  was  too  watchful.  He  never 
attempted  any  charges,  but  when  the 
savages  grew  too  daring  he  gave  a  few 
short  sharp  orders,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the 
best  marksmen  dismounted  and  made  such 
practice  with  their  short  rifles  that  pony 
after  pony  went  galloping  riderless  over 
the  plain. 

This  checked  the  enemy,  but  after  a  few 
hours  they  would  come  on  again,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  messengers  were  sent  far  and 
wide,  for  the  Indiaus  grew  in  numbers,  till 
at  the  time  when  half  the  distance  was 
covered  it  seemed  as  if  at  least  four  hun¬ 
dred  were  always  hovering  around  in  bands 
of  twenty  or  forty,  making  dashes  down  as 
if  they  meant  to  ride  right  through  the 
camp  or  cut  the  body  of  lancers  in  two. 
For  they  would  come  on  yelling  and  utter¬ 
ing  derisive  cries  till  pretty  close,  and  then 
wheel  round  like  a  flock  of  birds  and  gallop 
off  again  into  the  plain. 

“I’m -saving  it  all  up  for  them,”  said 
Captain  Miguel,  laughingly,  as  a  low 
murmur  of  impatience  under  so  much  insult 
ran  through  his  men.  “Wait  a  bit,  and 
they  will  not  find  us  such  cowards  as  they 
think.” 


“  I  should  like  your  lancers  to  make  one 
dash  at  them,  though,  captain,”  said  Bart 
one  evening  when,  evidently  growing  more 
confident  as  their  numbers  increased,  the 
Apaches  had  been  more  daring  than  usual, 
swooping  down,  riding  round  and  round 
as  if  a  ring  of  riderless  horses  were  circling 
about  the  camp,  for  the  savages  hung  along 
their  horses  so  that  only  a  leg  and  arm 
would  be  visible,  while  they  kept  up  a 
desultory  fire  from  beneath  their  horses’ 
necks. 

“  Bah  !  let  the  miserable  mosquitos  be,” 
said  the  captain,  contemptuously.  “We 
have  not  much  farther  to  go,  I  suppose.” 

“  I  hope  to  show  you  the  mountain  to¬ 
morrow,”  replied  Bart. 

“  Then  they  can  wait  for  their  chastise¬ 
ment  for  another  day  or  two.  Come  now, 
my  excitable  young  friend,  you  think  I 
have  been  rather  quiet  and  tame  with  these 
wretches,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

Bart’s  face  grew  scarlet. 

“Well,  sir,  yes,  I  do,”  he  said,  frankly. 

“  Well  spoken,”  said  the  governor,  clap¬ 
ping  him  on  the  shoulder. 

“  Yes,”  said  Captain  Miguel,  “  well 
spoken  ;  but  you  are  wroDg,  my  boy.  I 
have  longed  for  days  past  to  lead  my  men 
in  a  good  dashing  charge,  and  drive  these 
savage  animals  back  to  their  cleDs;  but  I 
am  a  soldier  in  command,  and  I  have  to 
think  of  my  men  as  well  as  my  own  feel¬ 
ings.  These  fifty  men  are  to  me  worth  all 
the  Indian  nations,  and  I  cannot  spare  one 
life — no,  not  one  drop  of  blood,  unless  it  is 
to  give  these  creatures  such  a  blow  as  will 
cow  them  and  teach  them  to  respect  a  civi¬ 
lised  people,  who  ask  nothing  of  them  but 
to  be  left  alone.  Wait  a  little  longer,  my 
lad  ;  the  time  has  not  yet  come.” 

That  night  strong  outposts  were  formed, 
for  the  Indians  were  about  in  great  force  ; 
but  no  attack  was  made,  and  at  daybreak, 
on  a  lovely  morning,  they  were  once  more 
in  motion,  while,  to  Bart’s  great  surprise, 
though  he  swept  the  plain  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  not  an  Indian  was  to  be  seen. 

“  What  does  that  mean,  think  you  ?  ” 
said  the  governor,  smiling. 

“  An  ambush,”  replied  Bart.  “  They 
are  waiting  for  us  somewhere.” 

“  Bight,”  exclaimed  the  captain,  care¬ 
fully  inspecting  the  plain;  “but  there  is 
little  chance  of  ambush  here,  the  ground  is 
too  open,  unless  they  await  us  on  the  other 
side  of  that  rolling  raDge  of  hills.  You 
are  right  though,  my  lad ;  it  is  to  take 
effect  later  on.  This  is  to  lull  us  into 
security  ;  they  have  not  gone  far.” 

A  couple  of  hours  brought  them  to  the 
foot  of  the  low  ridge,  when  scouts  were 
sent  forward ;  but  they  signalled  with 


their  lances  that  the  coast  was  clear,  and 
the  party  rode  on  till  the  top  was  reached, 
and  spurring  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
troop  in  company  with  the  captain  and  the 
governor,  Bart  reined  up  and  pointed  right 
away  over  the  gleaming  lake  to  where  the 
mountain  stood  up  like  some  huge  keep 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  plain. 

“  There  is  the  rock  fortress,”  he  cried. 

“  And  where  is  the  silver  canon  ?  ”  said 
the  governor,  looking  eagerly  over  the 
plain. 

“  Eunning  east  and  west,  sir,  quite  out 
of  sight  till  you  are  at  its  edge,  and  passing 
close  behind  the  mountain  yonder.” 

“Forward,  then!”  cried  the  captain; 
“  we  must  be  there  to-night.  Keep  up 
well  with  the  waggons,  and — halt  !  Yes, 
I  expected  so  ;  there  are  our  friends  away 
there  in  the  distance.  They  will  be  down 
upon  us  before  long,  like  so  many  swarms 
of  bees.” 

The  greatest  caution  was  now  observed, 
and  they  rode  steadily  on  for  a  few  miles 
farther,  when  Bart  joyfully  pointed  out 
that  the  occupants  of  the  rock  fortress 
were  still  safe. 

“  How  can  you  tell  that  P  ”  said  the 
governor,  eagerly. 

“  By  the  flag,  sir,”  said  Bart.  “There 
it  is  out  upon  the  extreme  right  of  the 
mountain.  If  the  Indians  had  got  the- 
better  of  the  doctor’s  party  they  would 
have  torn  it  down.” 

“  Or  perhaps  kept  it  up  as  a  lure  to 
entrap  us,”  said  the  captain,  smiling ; 
“  but  I  think  you  are  right  about  that.” 

“  What  a  splendid  position  for  a  city  !  ” 
exclaimed  the  governor,  as  they  rode  on 
towards  where  the  waters  of  the  lake 
gleamed  brightly  in  the  sun, 

“Yes;  a  great  town  might  be  placed 
there,”  said  the  captain,  thoughtfully; 
“  but  you  would  want  some  large  barracks 
and  a  little  army,”  he  added  with  a  smile, 
“  to  keep  our  friends  there  at  a  distance.” 

For,  as  they  neared  the  mountain,  it 
seemed  ominously  like  a  certainty  that  the 
savages  now  meant  to  make  a  tremendous 
onslaught  upon  the  band,  for  they  were 
steadily  coming  on  in  large  numbers,  as  if 
to  meet  the  new  comers  before  they  could 
form  a  junction  with  the  holders  of  the 
rock. 

“I  don’t  want  to  fight  them  if  I  can 
help  it,”  said  Captain  Miguel,  scanning 
the  approaching  Indians  carefully  as  they 
advanced — “not  until  the  waggons  are  in 
safety.  If  we  do  have  to  charge  them, 
you  drivers  are  all  to  make  for  the  rock,  so 
as  to  get  under  the  cover  of  our  friends’ 
fire.  That  is,  if  it  comes  to  a  serious 
attack,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will.’ 
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Tim  watchfulness  and  care  now  exercised 
-by  their  leader  showed  how  well  worthy 
he  was  of  being  placed  in  such  a  position, 
and  the  men,  even  to  the  governor,  obeyed 
him  without  a  word,  though  at  times  his 
orders  seemed  to  run  in  opposition  to  their 
own  ideas.  For  he  seemed  to  be  almost 
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the  waggon-horses  into  a  sharp  trot,  they 
made  straight  now  for  the  fortress  gate. 

“  Steady,  steady  ! ”  shouted  the  captain  ; 
“  no  stampeding.  Everyman  in  his  place, 
and  ready  to  turn  when  I  cry  halt— to  fire 
if  needs  bo.  Steady  there !  ” 

His  words  were  needed,  for  once  set  in 


“  ‘  By  the  flag,  sir,'  said  Bart.” 


skirmishing  from  the  Indians,  instead  of 
making  a  bold  stand,  and  the  result  was 
that  when,  after  a  couple  of  hours,  they 
■came  on  in  strength,  their  insolence  in¬ 
creased  with  the  seeming  timidity  of  the 
relieving  force. 

“You  underrated  the  numbers,  young 
gentleman,”  said  Captain  Miguel  at  last, 
when  the  Apaches  were  in  full  force. 
“  You  said  five  hundred.  I  should  say 
there  are  quite  six,  and  as  fine  a  body  of 
well-mounted  warriors  as  l  have  seen  upon 
the  plains.” 

“  Well,  Miguel,”  said  the  governor,  “  it 
seems  to  me  that,  unless  you  attack  them, 
we  shall  all  be  swept  into  the  lake.” 

“  I  don’t  think  you  will,  sir,”  replied 
the  captain,  calmly  ;  “  they  are  only  brag¬ 
ging  now.  many  as  they  are ;  they  do  not 
mean  to  attack  us  yet.” 

Captain  Miguel  was  right,  for  though 
the  Apaches  came  yelling  on,  threatening 
first  one  flank  and  then  the  other,  their 
object  was  only  to  goad  the  lancers  into  a 
charge  before  which  they  would  have 
scattered,  and  then  gone  on  leading 
the  troops  away.  But  the  captain  was 
not  to  be  tricked  in  that  manner ;  and 
calmly  ignoring  the  badly-aimed  rifle- 
bullets,  be  made  Bart  lead,  and  getting 


motion  like  this,  and  seeing  safety  so  near, 
the  waggon -drivers  were  eager  to  push  on 
faster,  and  made  gaps  in  the  waggon- 
train  ;  but  they  were  checked  by  the 
lancers,  who  rode  on  either  side,  till  at  last 
faces  began  to  appear  on  the  various  ledges 
and  the  zigzag  path  up  the  mountain,  and 
a  loud  cheer  was  heard,  telling  that  all 
was  right. 

Then  came  the  fierce  yelling  of  the 
Indians,  who  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  put  off  their  attack  too  long, 
and  that  the  waggon-train  would  escape 
them  if  they  delayed  much  more. 

Captain  Miguel  read  the  sigss  of  their 
movements  as  if  they  were  part  of  an  open 
book,  and  with  a  cry  of  satisfaction  he 
shouted  out,  “  At  last !  ” 

Then  to  the  waggon -drivers,  “Forward 
there,  forward,  and  wheel  to  your  right 
j  under  the  rock.  Then,  behind  your  wag- 
I  gons  and  horses  for  an  earthwork,  and  fire 
when  it  is  necessary.  You,  my  lad,  see  to 
that,  and  get  ymur  friends  to  help.” 

This  was  shouted  amidst  the  tramp  of 
horses  and  the  rattle  and  bumping  of  the 
waggons,  while  the  Indians  were  coming 
on  in  force  not  half  a  mile  away. 

“  Steady,  steady  !  ”  shouted  the  captain, 
and  then,  almost  imperceptibly,  he  drew 


his  men  away  from  the  sides  of  the  waggon- 
train,  which  passed  thundering  on  towards 
the  rock,  while  the  lancers,  as  if  by  magic, 
formed  into  a  compact  body,  and  cantered 
off  by  fours  towards  the  canon. 

“  They’ve  run  !  they’ve  left  us  !  ”  yelled 
some  of  the  drivers  in  their  Spanish  patois. 
“  Forward,  or  we  shall  be  killed  !  ” 

But  they  were  wrong,  for  all  at  once  the 
little  body  of  lancers  swung  round  and 
|  formed  into  a  line,  which  came  back  over 
l  the  same  ground  like  a  wall,  that  kept  on 
increasing  in  speed  till  the  horses  literally 
raced  over  the  level  plain. 

The  Indians  were  at  full  gallop  now, 
coming  on  like  a  cloud  of  horse,  yelling 
furiously  as  they  stood  up  in  their  stirrups 
and  waved  their  lances,  their  course  being 
such  that  the  lancers  would  strike  them,  if 
they  charged  home,  at  an  angle. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  fluttering  of  pen¬ 
nons,  and  the  lances  of  the  little  Mexican 
force  dropped  from  the  perpendicular  to 
the  level,  the  spear-points  glistening  like 
lightning  in  the  evening  sun. 

This  evolution  startled  the  Apaches, 
some  of  whom  began  to  draw  rein,  others 
rode  over  them,  and  the  great  cloud  of 
horsemen  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  con¬ 
fusion.  Some,  however,  charged  on  to¬ 
wards  the  waggons,  and  thus  escaped  the 
I  impact,  as,  with  a  hearty  cheer,  and  their 
horses  at  racing  pace,  the  lancers  dashed 
at,  into,  and  over  the  swarm  of  Indians, 
driving  their  way  right  through,  and  seem¬ 
ing  to  take  flight  on  the  other  side  as  if 
meaning  to  go  right  away. 

Their  course  was  strewn  with  Apaches 
and  their  ponies,  but  not  a  Mexican  was 
left  behind  ;  and  then,  before  the  savages 
could  recover  from  their  astonishment,  the 
gallant  little  band  had  wheeled  round  and 
were  coming  back,  tiot — canter — gallop, 
once  more  at  racing  speed. 

There  was  another  tremendous  impact, 
for  there  were  so  many  of  the  savages  that 
they  could  not  avoid  the  charge,  and  once 
more  the  lancers  rode  right  through  them, 
leaving  the  ground  stre  wn  with  dead  and 
wounded  men  and  ponies.  Their  riderless 
steeds  added  to  the  confusion,  while  no 
sooner  were  the  lancers  clear,  and  forming 
up  once  more  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
away,  than  a  tremendous  fire  was  opened 
from  the  rock  fortress  and  the  waggon- 
train,  making  men  fall  fast. 

The  lancers  were  scon  in  motion  once 
more  for  their  third  charge,  but  this  was 
only  a  feint,  for  the  firing  would  have  been 
fatal  to  friend  as  well  as  foe,  there  being 
no  one  to  signal  a  stay.  Still  the  Apaches 
did  not  know  this,  and  having  had  two  ex¬ 
periences — their  first — of  the  charge  of  a 
body  of  heavily  mounted,  well-disciplined 
men,  they  were  satisfied,  and  as  the  lancers 
began  to  canter,  were  in  full  flight  over  the 
plain,  men  and  ponies  dropping  beneath 
the  fire  and  from  previously  receivtd  lance- 
wounds,  while  the  ground  for  a  broad 
space  was  literally  spotted  with  the  iuj  ured 
and  the  dead. 

“  Oh,  if  I  could  have  been  with  you  !  ” 
cried  Bart,  riding  up  to  the  captain  rifle  in 
]  hand. 

“  Let  soldiers  do  soldiers’  work,  my 
young  friend,”  said  the  captain,  bluntly. 
“  You  are  excited  now;  perhaps  you  will 
think  differently  another  time.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


Though  the  universe  were  to  censure  you, 
nevertheless  what  Christ  commands  must  be 
glorious.  And  if  all  mankind  should  ring  your 
praises,  yet  that  must  bd  shameful  which  God 
lias  forbidden. — Erasmus. 
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STARS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

JULY. 


The  Southerly  Sky  at  10  p.m.  on  July  15. 
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[At  9  p.m.  on  the  22nd  the  constellations  on  the  meri¬ 
dian  are  the  Charioteer,  the  Giraffe,  the  Little  Bear, 
the  Dragon,  Hercules,  the  Serpent-hearer,  and  the 
Scorpion.  The  line  passes  through  Capella  in  the 
Charioteer,  Polaris  in  the  Little  Bear,  and  Has 
Algeti  in  Hercules.] 

From  Deneb  in  the  stately  Swan 
Describe  a  line  south-west, 

Through  bright  Altair  in  Aquila 
To  strike  the  Archer’s  breast. 

Drawing  a  line  from  Yega  through  Altair,  we 
pass  between  the  two  stars  in  the  head  of  the 
Goat ;  drawing  a  line  from  Deneb  through  Altair 
we  pass  through  Sagittarius.  Sagittarius  is  one 
of  the  few  constellations  that  do  give  a  reason 


for  their  name,  and  the  outline  of  his  bow  and 
arrow,  or  rather  a  bow  and  arrow  not  quite  as 
he  holds  it,  can  be  fairly  well  made  out.  The 
arrow  is  pointed  at  Antares  in  Scorpio’s  heart  ; 
and  Chiron — for  it  is  no  other  than  the  mighty 
centaur — does  not  seem  likely  to  miss  his  aim. 
Scorpio,  by  the  way,  is  even  more  like  a  bow 
and  arrow  than  Sagittarius,  but  has  brighter 
stars.  Chiron  was  the  Admirable  Crichton  of 
the  Greeks  ;  he  knew  all  about  shooting,  and 
music,  and  medicine,  and  gave  lessons  to 
Achilles,  ALsculapius,  Jason,  and  a  great  many 
other  promising  pupils.  He  was  one  of  the 
victims  of  Hercules,  in  the  Lapithse  affair,  who 
wounded  him  in  the  kneecap  with  a  poisoned 
arrow.  Chiron  was  immortal,  but  as  the  wound 
was  incurable  and  excruciatingly  painful,  he 


begged  for  his  immortality  to  be  taken  away 
and  Jupiter  granted  his  prayer,  and — put  him 
in  the  sky.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the- 
being  formed  into  a  constellation  had  different 
effects  on  different  subjects — some  it  immortal¬ 
ised,  others  it  deprived  of  immortality. 

Next  to  Sagittarius  comes  Capricornus,  the 
Sea  Goat,  or  Amalthea,  on  whose  milk  the  in¬ 
fant  Jupiter  was  nurtured,  and  off  whose  head 
he  broke  the  horn  of  plenty.  Here  she  is,  how¬ 
ever,  with  both  horns  all  complete,  and  a  bright 
star  on  each  of  them.  The  horns  are  in  the 
upper  corner,  and  point  up  to  Aquila,  whose 
three  stars  stand  out  boldly  in  our  diagram  of 
the  southern  sky.  In  it  the  square  in  Pegasus 
made  by  Alpherat,  Algenib,  Scheat,  and  Markab- 
is  also  very  conspicuous. 


MY  MODEL  BOATS; 

OR,  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  SMALL  MARINE  ENGINE  FOR  A  BOAT  FOUR  OR  FIVE  FEET  LONG. 


IN  a  former  paper  I  described  the  method  of 
making  a  small  boat  move  through  the 
water  by  means  of  an  elastic  band,  which  was 
twisted  up  and  then  released,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  readers  of  this  paper  would 
like  to  possess  a  model  boat  that  would  work  by 
steam. 

These  can  now  be  purchased  at  all  shops 
where  meohanical  toys  are  sold,  at  prices  vary¬ 
ing  from  one  shilling,  the  smallest,  eight  inches 
in  length,  to  about  twenty  pounds,  the  largest, 
five  feet  in  length.  Although  all  these  boats 
really  go  by  steam,  the  application  of  the  power 
is  different  in  the  different  sizes. 

The  small  boats  are  of  course  the  simplest.  In 
these  the  steam  from  the  boiler  is  conducted 
through  a  short  pipe  to  the  stern-post  of  the 
boat,  where  by  its  pressure  on  the  water  in 
escaping  it  forces  the  boat  along. 

The  next  class  have  a  further  development  of 
the  application  of  steam-power.  In  the  centre 
of  the  boat,  close  behind  the  boiler,  is  a  fan- 
wheel,  turning  on  an  axle,  which  in  the  case  of  a 
paddle-boat  carries  the  paddles,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  screw  carries  the  propeller.  The  steam  is  con¬ 
ducted  from  the  boiler  through  a  short  pipe  to 
the  front  of  the  fan-wheel,  which  it  blows  round 
as  it  escapes. 

The  third  class  are  the  steamboats  proper, 
varying  in  price  from  five  shillings  upwards. 
In  these  the  steam-power  is  applied  as  in  ordi¬ 
nary  engines.  The  cheapest  have  one  single¬ 
action  oscillating  cylinder,  and  the  better  sorts 
two  double-action  cylinders. 

As  the  two  first-mentioned  classes  are,  after 
all,  only  imitations,  I  do  not  think  it  worth 
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while  to  describe  them  ;  and  of  the  third  class  1 
have  chosen  the  largest  to  describe,  as  I  think 
that  if  it  is  worth  while  making  a  model  at  all, 
it  is  worth  while  to  make  a  good  one,  and  the 
small  engines  take  almost  as  much  time  to 
make,  and  quite  as  much  care  to  fit,  as  the  large 
ones,  and  unless  they  are  well  fitted  the  loss  of 
power  by  friction  and  waste  of  steam  is  very 
great. 

The  engine  here  described  is  a  model  of  a  real 
screw-engine,  with  a  pair  of  double-action  oscil¬ 
lating  cylinders,  having  reversing  gear  and 
boiler  complete,  ready  to  be  put  into  the  boat. 
It  will  be  capable  of  driving  a  boat  from  four  to 
five  feet  long,  provided  it  is  well  hollowed  out 
and  that  the  engine  is  made  and  fitted  with  care 
to  reduce  friction  and  waste  of  steam  as  much  as 
possible. 

In  this  paper  the  exact  dimensions  of  the 
several  parts  are  given  when  possible,  but  owing 
to  small  differences  in  the  size  of  the  cylinders 
I  am  only  able  to  approximate  in  some  cases — 
in  which  cases,  however,  I  have  used  the  word 
“about,”  at  the  same  time  explaining  how  to 
obtain  the  exact  measurements. 

In  all  engines  the  most  important  parts  are 
the  cylinders,  which  must  be  well  fitted.  Boys 
who  have  a  turning-lathe  and  the  requisite  prac¬ 
tice  in  metal- turning  can  buy  rough  castings  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  engine  for  a  few  shillings 
and  finish  them  up  themselves.  But  as  only  a 
few  of  my  readers  may  be  so  favoured  I  will 
suppose  that  the  cylinders  are  purchased  ready 
for  use.  For  these  cylinders  there  is  a  great 
range  in  the  prices  quoted  by  different  firms, 
the  prices  varying  for  the  No.  4  cylinder  from 


eight  shillings  at  one  firm  to  twelve  shillings 
and  sixpence  at  another.  Messrs.  Theobald 
and  Co.,  of  20,  Church  Street,  Kensington,, 
quote  the  lowest  prices,  and  I  have  made 
arrangements  with  that  firm  to  further  reduce- 
the  price  of  them,  Messrs.  Theobald  and  Co¬ 
llaring  kindly  consented  to  supply  the  No.  4 
double-action  oscillating  cylinders  for  this  engine 
at  seven  shillings  each  to  any  one  mentioning 
the  name  of  this  paper. 

The  dimensions  of  these  cylinders  are  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  diameter  of  the  bore 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the  length  of  stroke 
— i-e.,  an  inch  and  a  half  difference  in  the 
length  the  piston-rod  projects  from  the  top  of 
the  cylinder  when  in  and  out  to  its  fullest. 

Get  a  pair  of  these  cylinders,  which  have  the 
steam-blocks,  pivot-pillars,  and  screw-crossheads, 
complete.  Ask  for  the  No.  4  double-action 
oscillating  cylinders.  When  buying  them  see 
that  the  piston-rods  work  true,  and  not  to  one 
side  ;  see  also  that  the  small  indentations  on 
the  opposite  sides  to  the  steam  ports  are  correctly 
drilled,  so  that  when  the  cylinders  are  swung 
between  the  blocks  and  pivots  they  work  true. 
To  test  this,  place  the  block  on  its  back  on  the 
table,  and  put  the  cylinder  on  it,  with  the  pivot 
in  the  proper  hole  for  it.  Now  turn  the  cylinder 
round  on  the  block  and  place  a  pin  in  the  in¬ 
dentation,  and  if  it  is  truly  drilled  the  pin  will 
not  move  ;  but  if  not,  the  point  of  the  pin  will 
describe  a  small  circle.  You  can  find  out  by 
this  pin  the  exaet  spot  where  the  pivot-hole 
ought  to  be  drilled. 

We  will  now  set  to  work  at  the  construction 
of  the  engine,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
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*4o  make  the  top  plate  (Fig.  1).  For  this  get  a  j 
small  brass  plate  four  inches  long  and  three  j 
inches  wide,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  with  j 
a  projecting  piece  an  inch  and  a  quarter  square  | 
~at  one  end  of  it,  as  in  the  figure.  Get  two  of  | 


these  plates,  as  the  second  will  be  required  for 
the  bed-plate,  but  will  not  have  the  square  pro¬ 
jecting  piece.  Take  the  first  of  these  plates  and 
square  it  up,  so  that  each  corner  is  a  right 
angle.  Now  proceed  to  mark  it  as  in  Fig.  1. 
Divide  the  large  part  lengthwise  into  two  equal 
parts  by  the  line  c  d,  and  crosswise,  also  into 
two  equal  parts  by  the  line  A  B,  these  two  lines 
intersecting  in  the  point  0.  From  this  point 
mark  off,  each  way  along  the  lines  0  0  and  o  D, 
the  following  distances,  o  to  x  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  and  x  to  y  an  inch  and  a  quarter  ;  and 
through  these  four  points  draw  the  lines  e — g, 
f—h,  k—m,  and  l — n,  making  them  two  inches 
long  each,  and  projecting  one  inch  on  each  side 
of  the  line  c  d.  Join  the  points  e—f,  g — h, 
k — l,  and  m — n. 

Cut  out  the  two  rectangles  so  formed  carefully 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  lines.  This  can  be  done 
easily  by  first  drilling  a  small  hole,  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter',  near  one  corner, 
and  then  putting  a  fretwork  saw  through  it 
and  fixing  it  in  the  frame,  and  sawing  the  metal 
away  just  inside  the  lines.  The  saw  must  be 
kept  well  moistened  with  water.  The  corners 
•can  be  left  circular,  which  will  add  to  the  finish 
of  the  plate,  and  make  the  cutting  with  the  saw 
easier. 

After  the  holes  are  cut  they  must  be  finished 
•  quite  up  to  the  lines,  but  without  injuring 
them,  with  a  fine-eut  flat  file.  Through  each 
corner  of  the  plate  a  hole  must  be  drilled  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  edges,  as  in  Fig.  1. 
The  top  plate  is  now  ready  for  m  unting  the 
cylinders  on,  which  we  will  set  about  doing. 


Take  the  two  steam-blocks  (Fig.  2)  and  draw 
-1  pencil  mark  on  each  from  the  centre  hole  to 
the  bottom,  and  at  right  angles  to  it  (Fig.  2). 
Next  place  the  two  blocks  back  to  back  on  the 


middle  of  the  top  plate,  between  the  two  large 
holes,  so  that  the  pencil  marks  coincide  with  the 
line  c  D,  and  so  that  the  bottom  edges  of  the 
faces  coincide  with  the  lines  / — li  and  k — m. 
Be  very  careful  in  setting  these  blocks  right. 


When  in  their  places  mark  the  top  plate  through 
the  screw-holes  in  the  projecting  bases  of  each, 
and  drill  four  holes  straight  down  through  the 
plate,  making  them  a  little  smaller  than  the 
holes  in  the  bases  of  the  blocks.  Now  replace 
the  blocks  and  fasten  them  there  with  two  small 
screws  each.  These  screws  correspond  with  the 
size  of  the  cylinders,  and  can  be  purchased  by 
the  dozen,  together  with  taps,  for  each  size,  to 
make  the  thread  in  the  holes  with,  at  Messrs. 
Theobald  and  Co.’s. 


Next  take  the  pivot-blocks  and  mark  them 
with  pencil,  as  the  steam-blocks  were  marked, 
and  put  them  on  the  line  c  Don  the  outer  sides 
of  the  large  holes,  using  the  same  care  to  get 
them  properly  centred  along  the  line  c  d,  and 
at  right  angles  to  it,  and  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  from  the  lines  e — g  and  Z — n.  Mark  the 
screw-holes  and  drill  them  as  before,  and  fasten 
the  pillars  in  their  places. 

Now  the  cylinders  can  be  hung.  Unscrew 
the  pivots  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  and  place 
the  cylinders  in  their  places,  with  the  spindles 
in  the  proper  holes  for  them  in  the  blocks. 
Now  screw  in  the  wire  pivots  till  they  catch  in 
the  indentations  drilled  for  them  in  the  sides  of 


the  cylinders.  They  will  now  swing  freely  be¬ 
tween  the  blocks  and  pivots. 

Now  to  cut  the  bed-plate  (Fig.  3).  Take 
your  second  brass  plate  and  divide  it  by  the 


lines  A  b  and  c  d  as  before.  From  the  point  0 
mark  off  each  way  along  the  line  c  D  the  dis¬ 
tances  five-eighths  of  an  inch  from  o  to  x,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  x  to  y.  Through 
these  points  draw  four  lines  two  inches  long,  and 
projecting  one  inch  on  each  side  of  the  line  c  d, 
and  parallel  to  the  line  a  b.  Join  the  lines  in 
pairs  as  before,  and  cut  out  the  rectangles  so 
formed.  Finish  up  the  edges,  and  bore  a  hole 
in  each  corner  as  in  the  top  plate.  On  the  line 
A  B,  and  half  an  inch  from  each  end,  bore  two 
holes  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
countersink  them  at  the  top,  as  in  the  figure. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - 

FISHING  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

JULY. 

NTOW  is  the  time  for  the  gathering  and  preparation  of 
that  useful  all-round  bait— the  earthworm.  Hardly 
any  fish,  from  the  “lordly”  salmon  to  the  diminutive 
minnow,  scorns  the  worm  ;  and  therefore,  now  that 
warm  weather  is  set  in,  and  warm  showers  occasion¬ 
ally  water  the  earth,  the  time  is  come  to  gather  a 
store,  and  prepare  them  in  the  most  attractive  manner 
possible ;  for  when  gentles  and  other  lures  fail,  it  is 
rare  that  lumbricus  terrestris  does  not  satisfy  the  most 
expectant  of  anglers.  It  is  true  that  the  lazy  disciple 
of  the  rod  may  avoid  trouble  by  sending  to  the  Not¬ 
tingham  tackle-makers  for  his  supply,  for  they  make 
quite  an  industry  of  worm-farming,  and  sell  the  worms 
at  so  much  per  thousand.  (I  remember  once  buying 
10,000  picked  lob-worms  for  three  days'  barbel-fishing 
and  baiting  at  five  shillings  per  thousand  for  one 
enthusiastic  Thames  angler;  our  take  was  over  two 
hundredweight  of  fish,  however.)  My  readers  will 
doubtless  prefer  makiug  their  own  collection,  and  the 
following  is  the  modus  operand i. 

A  shower  has  been  falling  copiously  during  the 
afternoon,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dusk  you  light  your 
lantern,  and,  taking  a  handy  receptacle,  you  pass  out 
to  the  clean-cut  lawn.  Now  turn  the  light  on  to  the 
damp  grass,  and  lo  !  a  shining  length  of  worm  is 
stretched  out  before  you.  No  eyes  have  been  disco¬ 
vered  in  the  worm's  anatomy,  but  you  may  be  sure 
that,  like  all  cold-blooded  creatures,  its  perception  .  f 
vibratiou  is  exquisite;  and,  accoidingly,  unless  y<  u 
are  very  swift  in  your  movement,  it  will  retract  itself 
into  the  hole  from  which  its  body  is  thus  protruding 
at  full  length.  Don’t,  however,  grab  at  the  head  c  f 
the  creature,  or  ten  to  one  it  will  slip  through  your 
fingers.  Just  place  a  finger  on  it  near  the  tail,  ai  d 
see  it  draw  itself  out  in  its  efforts  to  recede.  It  may 
seem  trivial  to  go  into  such  detail  over  picking  up  a 
worm,  but  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  your  aim  is 
to  get  worms  without  injuring  them,  and  if  you  are 
rough,  the  worm’s  immense  muscular  power  and  its 
violent  retraction  on  being  touched  often  rupture  ti  e 
rings,  and  not  unfrequently  break  the  annelid  in  half. 
Such  a  worm  is  of  no  use,  for  it  will  only  die  before 
you  can  prepare  it  for  fishing. 

The  preparation  is  effected  by  means  of  clean  damp 
moss.  Procure  some  of  this— the  sphagnum  water 
moss  is  the  best,  but  the  common  kind  will  do— and 
place  a  good  thick  layer  of  it  over  the  bottom  of  a 
deepish  earthern  pan  or  large  flower-pot ;  then,  after 
picking  out  all  the  toru  or  bruised  worms  which,  with 
all  care,  will  now  and  then  get  in  amongst  the  rest, 
pour  out  a  layer  of  them,  then  superimpose  another 
stratum  of  moss,  and  then  one  of  worms,  and  so  on, 
covering  the  whole  up  securely,  for  these  vermiform 
travellers  are  slow  but  insidious  in  escaping.  Turn 
them  every  day  for  a  week,  picking  out  dead  ones  of 
course,  then  place  a  copious  supply  of  fresh  damp 
moss,  and  on  the  top  sprinkle  a  little  new  milk  or 
cream,  turning  the  worms  down  on  this.  You  can 
repeat  this  indefinitely  once  a  day  till  your  supply  is 
exhausted,  and  you  will  find  that  the  creatures  become 
tough,  and  of  a  beautiful  opaline  tint,  with  quite 
remarkable  iridescence.  The  worms  with  the  knots 
near  the  head  are  not  so  esteemed  as  those  without ; 
the  former  are  used  for  ground-bait,  and  the  latter  for 
the  hook.  A  cool  place  is  very  necessary.  The 
other  kind  of  worms,  for  example  those  taken  from 
the  manure-heap,  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
Stress  is  laid  on  the  preparation  of  these  baits,  because 
they  are  good  for  all  kinds  of  fish,  and  will  be  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  in  these  papers.  Of  course  any 
time  after  a  warm  shower  will  produce  them,  but  July 
and  August  constitute  the  best  times,  mid  with  care 
they  may  be  kept  right  through  the  winter. 

I  told  you  last  month  about  the  rod  and  tackle,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  baits  for  roach,  rudd,  and  dace 
fishing,  and  promised  to  let  you  into  some  secrets  use¬ 
ful  in  their  pursuit.  Here  is  a  simple  one.  Use  plain 
white  stale  bread  kneaded  iuto  a  paste  with  clean 
hands,  for  roach  and  rudd  ;  here  is  another- use  the 
tail  of  a  lob  worm  or  a  well-scoured  small  dung-heap 
worm  for  dace,  when  the  fish  don't  seem  like  biting 
furiously.  Stupid  to  call  these  secret,  isn't  it?  But 
do  you  know  that  the  slightest  taint  of  tobacco  on  the 
paste  of  a  good  roach-fisher  has  before  now  spoilt  his 
whole  day's  fishing,  and  it  often  happens  that  dace  are 
as  capricious  as  trout,  and  will  not  take  either  fly  or 
gentle,  paste  or  caddies.  A  ground-bait  is  very  useful 
for  the  two  tlrst-uauied  fish  also  (by  the-by,  the  dace 
is  not  insensible  to  it  either),  and  it  is  of  a  various 
nature,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  angler-more  so. 
indeed,  than  that  of  the  fish.  This  is  a  good  one,  and 
long  accounted  a  recondite  secret,  which  should  never 
be  divulged  by  its  possessors.  Take  a  quantity  of  oat¬ 
meal,  and  place  it  in  a  pan  or  old  saucepan  over  a  slow 
lire  ;  keep  stirring  it  till  it  brow  ns,  then  take  it  olf  and 
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stir  it  till  it  is  cool.  Now  pom'  in  either  honey  or 
treacle— that  kind  known  as  “golden  syrup”  is  best — 
and  incorporate  all  together.  There  must  not  be  more 
honey  or  syrup  than  will  form  a  thick  paste.  This  paste 
is  to  be  thrown  in  in  pieces  not  larger  than  a  pigeon’s 
egg,  and  a  pebble  is  advantageously  placed  in  the 
centre  of  each  ball  to  hasten  its  sinking.  The  hook 
bait  is  either  gentles  or  paste.  Another  dodge  is  as 
follows,  and  it  has  afforded  lots  of  sport  when  Mr. 
Roach  has  been  very  shyly  biting.  Make  up  a  ball  of 
ground-bait  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  place  one 
or  two  lively  gentles  in  its  substance.  Now  close  it 
round  the  gut  just  above  the  hook,  the  latter  having 
been  previously  baited  with  a  gentle,  or  mayhap  two, 
and  cast  it  into  your  swim,  allowing  the  bait  to  remain 
on  the  ground.  As  the  gentles  imprisoned  in  the  ball 
of  ground-bait  gradually  work  out  it  as  gradually 
crumbles,  and  the  fish  unsuspectingly  take  all  that 


suits  their  palates,  including  the  gentle  on  the  hook. 
This  method  is  in  vogue  amongst  the  Lea  fishermen 
chiefly,  than  whom  there  are  no  better  roach  anglers 
iD  the  world. 

If  you  come  to  a  shoal  of  dace,  as  you  may  do  quite 
soon  as  well  as  late  in  the  season,  there  is  some  very 
good  fun  to  be  got  out  of  whipping  for  them  with  an 
artificial  fly.  This  should  be  tied  on  fine  gut,  a  very 
good  one  being  dressed  as  follows.  It  is  called  the 
Golden  Bumble.  For  legs  a  bright  furnace  hackle  from 
the  cock's  neck  is  twisted  round  the  top  of  the  fly  at 
the  end  of  the  shank,  then  a  strand  of  peacock  herl  is 
twisted  close  for  the  body,  and  this  is  ribbed  with  gold 
twist.  Use  one  of  the  smallest  hooks  you  can  get. 
By  the  way,  caddies  may  be  Collected  and  preserved  in 
a  vessel  placed  iu  a  cool  place,  and  a  little  water  with 
moss  put  iu  it  sparingly  will  assist  their  preservation. 

J.  II.  K. 


The  Poultry  Run.— If  you  have  been  successful  in 
breeding  anything  this  season  fit  for  exhibition, 
you  will  soon  have  a  chance  of  trying  your  luck,  for 
shows  now  begin  all  over  the  country.  It  is  some 
satisfaction  to  get  even  a  highly  commended  or  a 
commended  card  at  a  poultry  show.  It  proves  that 
one  has  been  working  in  the  right  direction.  The 
j  udges,  we  may  tell  you,  at  all  poultry  shows  ever  we 
attended— and  their  name  is  legion — are  most  particu¬ 
lar  and  painstaking,  so  that  it  really  is  the  fault  of 
.your  bird  if  it  is  passed  by  unnoticed.  Those  who  are 
•desirous  of  ebtaining  exhibition  honours  cannot  be  too 
well  up  in  the  points  and  properties  of  the  breeds  they 
adopt  as  their  special  fancy.  They  ought  not  to  keep 
more  than  two  or  three  kinds  at  the  outside,  and 
should  be  most  particular  as  to  the  strain.  Well,  now, 
in  this  month  of  July  it  will  be  well  to  take  stock  of 
the  run.  If  you  find  you  have  something  really  good, 
keep  it,  and  be  careful  of  it.  Do  not  show  half-grown 
birds.  Kill  wasters.  Keep  the  run  and  everything 
about  it  now  exceptionally  clean,  for  this  month  and 
during  next  the  weather  will  be  hot ;  tilth,  bad  smells, 
and  want  of  sufficient  ventilation  breed  disease.  The 
wooden  fowl-house  is  apt  to  get  overheated  in  summer, 
and  this  may  tend  to  weaken  the  birds,  and  cause 
degeneracy  of  growth  in  young  and  promising  ones. 
Shade  the  place,  then,  if  possible.  A  temporary 
thatching  of  grass,  heather,  hay,  or  even  turf,  would 
tend  to  keep  down  the  temperature,  but  ventilation 
-must  also  be  well  carried  out. 

You  must  not  forget  to  give  plenty  of  green  food 
now ;  anything  and  everything  green  can  be  thrown 
into  the  run,  but  not  left  there  to  rot. 

Old  fowls  should  be  got  rid  of  before  they  begin  to 
moult.  Eggs  are  plentiful  and  cheap  at  tliis  season, 
so  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cure  and  store  them  for  winter 
use.  There  are  many  ways  of  doing  this.  Some  simply 
put  them  in  layers  of  salt,  some  smear  them  with 
butter  or  oil,  and  put  them  in  dry  sand  or  bran  •  the 
French  varnish  them  with  linseed-oil  and  beeswax 
while  others,  again,  place  them  in  unslaked  lime. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 


the  drinking-water.  We  are  convinced  that  many 
cases  of  diarrhoea  are  caused  by  carelessness  in  the 
water-supply.  The  water  must  be  fresh  and  clean 
every  day  ;  the  dish,  whatever  it  is,  should  also  be 
cleaned  out,  and  no  green  slime  ever  permitted  to  col¬ 
lect.  The  water  should  be  soft,  but  not  necessarily 
rain-water,  for  that  is  apt  to  contain  disease  germs  of 
various  kinds.  It  should  be  given  in  abundance,  and 
at  no  time  of  the  day  should  the  dish  be  dry.  Fowls 
drink  a  good  deal  on  the  “  little  and  often”  principle. 
The  water  should  stand  out  of  the  sun. 

The  Plymouth  rock  is  a  bird  that  of  recent  years  has 
become  a  great  favourite  with  many.  They  are  big 
fowls,  and  upstanding  in  carriage,  bluish  grey  in  colour, 
spangled  with  black,  legs  yellow,  toes  four,  comb  up- 
riuht  and  strong,  though  not  large,  thighs  big  and 
fluffy.  “  I  have,”  says  a  writer  in  a  contemporary,  “  at 
the  present  time  twenty  hens,  and  not  one  of  them  has 
wanted  to  sit  all  the  year  till  last  week  (April  3rd), 
although  all  the  other  breeds  [  keep  have  been  doing 
so  for  months.  For  the  table  Plymouth  rocks  are,  I 
believe,  when  killed  young,  better  than  most  other 
.reeds,  and  the  only  objection  I  can  see  to  them  is  that 
the  meat  on  the  legs  is  darker  than  most  other  fowls. 
They  are  very  hardy,  and  splendid  layers.  Their  eggs 
are  delicious— richer  in  quality  than  those  of  many 
other  birds." 

The  Pigeon  Loft.— Read  well  over  the  Doings  for 
last  month,  and  continue  to  act  on  them  for  this. 
The  loft  in  summer  ought  to  be  exceptionally  clean 
and  dry.  Gravel  n  ust  be  freely  used,  and  old  lime 
and  mortar.  Nor  should  the  tonic  we  call  “salt-cat" 
be  forgotten.  The  water  must  be  given  fresh  and 
fresh  every  morning,  and  the  utensil  itself  washed  or 
rinsed.  Beware  of  dust,  as  well  as  dirt  of  every  other 
kind. 

Attend  pigeon  shows  whenever  you  have  a  chance, 
whether  you  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  an  exhibitor 
or  not.  There  is  so  much  to  be  learned  by  studying 
the  inmates  of  the  prize  pens,  their  points  and  proper¬ 
ties.  It  will  make  some  of  our  readers  wonder,  too,  to 
notice  the  tall  prices  that  some  birds  are  valued  at, 
and  change  hands  at.  Well,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
any  boy  from  breeding  good  pigeons,  taking  prizes, 
and  selling  his  birds  well.  Pigeons  are  usually  sent  to 


shows  in  baskets.  These  are  made  in  compartments, 
to  con'ain  one  pair  or  many  pairs.  Baskets  are  light 
and  elastic,  but  birds  may  catch  cold  in  them,  so  they 
ought  to  be  lined. 

Tumbler  pigeons  are  very  nice  birds  for  beginners  in 
the  fancy.  To  witness  the  performance  in  the  air  of  a 
flight  of  good  tumblers  is  really  a  pleasure.  The  flying 
of  tumbling  pigeons  is  now  recognised,  as  quite  a 
branch  by  itself  of  the  pigeon  fancy.  They  are  of  all 
colours,  and  therefore,  if  well  matched  and  trained, 
and  strong  and  healthy,  they  look  very  beautiful. 
Only  the  best  should  be  kept ;  those  who  do  not  per¬ 
form  well  must  be  weeded  out. 

The  Aviary.  -  Canaries  will  by-and-by  be  begin¬ 
ning  to  moult.  With  this  month,  then,  the  breeding 
season  comes  to  a  close.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  has  been 
a  successful  one  with  most  of  our  readers.  But  even 
those  who  have  not  succeeded  so  well  as  they  could 
have  wished  must  not  be  disheartened.  They  must 
learn  wisdom  by  their  very  failures,  and  try  to  find  out 
what  mistakes  they  have  made.  By  the  end  of  this 
month  the  birds  of  last  hatching  will  be  fit  to  go  >  o 
flight- cages.  Sell  all  you  can,  keeping  only  enough  of 
the  very  best  and  most  promising  for  next  season. 
Put  away  breeding-cages,  after  having  thoroughly 
washed  and  cleaned  and  disinfected  them.  For  i  his 
latter  there  is  nothing  to  beat  carbolic  acid.  Burn 
old  nesting-stuff,  and  when  you  have  thoroughly  dried 
the  cages  wrap  them  up  neatly  in  paper  and  place 
them  aside  till  wanted  again  next  spring.  Young 
birds  may  now  be  put  on  cayenne  diet,  less  seed  being 
given  and  less  green  food.  Last  year  we  gave  the 
receipt  for  making  cayenne  food.  It  will  bear  repeti¬ 
tion.  We  put  it  thus  to  make  it  easily  remembered  : 
One  hard-boiled  egg,  grated  and  rubbed  up  with  one 
powdered  lunch  biscuit,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  very 
best  cayenne  mixed  with  it,  One  teaspoonful  of  this 
mixture  to  be  given  each  day  to  one  bird.  Foreign 
Birds—  Even  foreign  birds  may  be  injured  by  too 
much  sun  ;  in  every  garden  aviary  there  must  be  shade 
as  well  as  sunshine.  Shade  and  shelter  from  winds 
and  draughts  and  rain. 

The  Rabbitry.—  The  rabbits  should  be  as  much  out 
of  doors  now,  and  running  about,  as  in  the  hutches, 
but  these  last  must  be  kept  dry  and  wholesome.  Bed¬ 
ding  is  so  cheap  that  there  really  is  not  the  slightest 
excuse  for  bad  smelling  hutches.  Any  kind  of  dry 
bedding  will  do,  even  ferns  and  dead  leaves,  but  it  is 
all  the  better  if  sawdust  be  put  down  beneath.  Let 
the  rabbits  have  water.  They  may  not  always  drink 
it,  but  they  should  have  a  chance  to  do  so.  Let  the 
grain  food  you  give  be  varied  as  much  as  possible,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  about  the  roots  and  greenstuff. 
We  need  hardly  repeat  that  the  latter  should  not  be 
given  wet.  The  silver-grey  rabbit  is  a  great  favourite 
of  ours,  and  it  is  also  a  profitable  one  to  keep.  The 
skins  are  valuable  ;  a  good  one  should  fetch  about  a 
shilling.  They  are  all  born  black,  and  begin  to  turn 
about  the  tenth  week,  at  which  age  they  are  taken 
from  the  doe. 

The  Kennel.— Keep  the  kennels  clean,  and  feed 
well,  and  give  as  much  exercise  as  possible  without 
running  the  dog  too  much,  and  thus  overheating  the 
blood.  Many  dogs  have  fits  from  the  over-exertion  of 
galloping  behind  carriages  on  hot  days.  We  have 
been  often  asked  what  is  the  best  dog  to  run  with  a 
cyclist.  A  Dalmatian  or  carriage-dog  is  as  good 
as  any,  because  he  will  hardly  get  lost :  but  deer¬ 
hounds  and  collies  do  well.  Greyhounds  are  not  very 
good  as  companions.  Small  dogs,  heavy  dogs,  and— 
with  the  exception  of  the  collie— thick-coated  dogs 
should  never  be  taken  on  a  journey  by  the  cyclist. 

The  Kitchen  Garden.— Your  French  beans  will 
now  be  coming  up,  and  if  they  are  anywhere  near  to 
vegetables  that  harbour  slugs,  you  must  look  out  to 
defend  them.  Soot  or  sawdust  placed  around  them 
will  prevent  mischief  being  done,  or  a  mixture  of 
the  two.  French  beans  may  still  be  sown.  Continue 
to  plant  all  kinds  of  winter  greens.  Plant  out 
celery.  Sow  endive,  to  be  afterwards  planted  out 
in  warm  sheltered  borders.  Make  another  sowing  of 
peas.  Keep  the  garden  tidy,  and  do  not  allow  heaps 
of  decaying  rubbish  to  accumulate  anywhere.  Water 
when  needed. 

The  Flower  Garden.— In  hot  weather  water  will 
be  needed  for  the  flower-garden.  Use  rain-water  in 
preference  to  pump ;  if  you  must  use  the  latter,  ex¬ 
pose  it  to  the  sun  for  a  time  before  putting  it  on. 
The  flowers  ought  to  be  now  looking  their  best,  and 
there  is  little  to  be  done  except  freshening  the 
earth  occasionally  with  the  tiniest  rake,  and  picking 
weeds  out  when  still  seedlings.  Stake  any  flowering 
plants  that  seem  to  need  such  support,  but  do  so 
tidily.  This  is  the  month  for  taking  cuttings  of  gera¬ 
niums  and  such  like  plants,  and  also  for  budding 
roses  and  making  layers.  One  lesson  from  a  good 
gardener  in  either  of  these  little  operations  will  be 
enough.  Remove  blooms  from  roses  when  they  begin 
to  die. 

The  Window  Garden.— Attend  well  to  watering  in 
due  season,  and  removing  all  dead  leaves,  etc.  Never 
let  the  earth  get  hard.  Careful  stirring  with  a  two¬ 
pronged  fork  does  a  deal  of  good.  When  one  flower  is 
nearly  out  of  bloom,  remove  it  entirely,  and  substitute 
something  else.  Attend  well  to  the  training  of 
creepers.  The  window-basket  deserves  particular 
attention.  It  is  very  ornamental.  Have  it  made  to 
lower  down,  so  that  you  can  give  it  proper  attention. 
Some  of  the  tropreolums,  such  as  the  fire  ball,  look 
charming  in  a  basket.  Many  of  the  saxifrages  look 
well  in  baskets;  so  does  musk,  with  its  pretty  yel¬ 
low  flowers ;  also  well-chosen  ferns  and  fuchsias. 
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1.  Heron. 

2.  Sand  Lizird. 

3.  Dragon  Fly. 

4.  Musk  Beetle. 

5.  Purple  Emperor  Butterfly. 

6.  Large  Tortoiseshell  Butterfly. 

7.  Female  Azure  Blue  Butterfly. 

8.  Male  Azure  Blue  Butterfly. 

9.  Waterlily. 

10.  Bulrush. 


11.  Bur-reed. 

12.  Rock  Rose. 

13.  Mullein. 

14  Bramble. 

15.  Flowering  Rush. 

16.  Bindweed. 

17.  Lime  Tree. 

18.  Cinquefoil. 

19.  Cross-leaved  Heath. 


Correspondence. 


Desdichado. — If  you  use  armorial  bearings  you  must 
pay  the  tax.  It  was  not  contemplated  that  any  one 
would  use  them  who  had  not  the  right  to  do  so. 

SCOTICUS.— 1.  The  appointments  are  advertised.  Par¬ 
ticulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Army  Medical 
Department.  2.  You  must  use  a  crucible  to  melt 
tin.  The  stuff  called  tin  in  ordinary  parlance  is 
sheet  iron  coated  with  the  more  expensive  metal. 

'  Hot  ROLANDY.— It  is  only  a  question  of  degree.  The 
only  places  free  from  hair  are  your  eyelids,  soles  and 
palms,  and  the  tips  of  your  toes  and  fingers.  There 
is  no  permanent  depilatory. 

R.  E.  ARMSTRONG.— 1.  The  only  way  in  which  you 
could  improve  the  stability  of  your  boat  is  by  run¬ 
ning  a  row  of  air-cases  round  the  outside,  a  very 
cumbrous  contrivance,  that  would  cost  you  more  in 
labour  and  material  than  a  new  boat.  2.  There  was 
an  article  on  canoe-building  in  the  last  October  part. 
3.  No. 

A  Young  Engineer.  —You  can  hardly  hope  to  make 
your  own  crucibles.  You  had  better  buy  them  from 
some  chemist. 

M.  McNair  and  Andrew  — If  you  w.ere  to  read  the 
paper,  or  even  to  look  at  it,  it  wouM  Tie  very  much 
better  for  you  than  to  waste  your  time  in  asking  us 
to  give  articles  on  rabbits,  etc.,  at  the  very  time  the 
articles  arc  running. 


C.  H.  Sutter. — The  change  in  the  Royal  Forth  Yacht 
Club  burgee  has  already  been  noted.  Thanks  for 
your  sketch. 

Midshipman  (Montreal).— You  must  be  under  thirteen 
years  of  age,  receive  a  nomination  from  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  and  be  absolutely  free  from  any  physical 
defect.  Not  only  shortsightedness,  but  colour¬ 
blindness  will  disqualify  you. 

Major.— The  dog’s  breath  will  smell  sweeter  if  you 
reduce  his  allowance  of  meat. 

R.  W.  (Glasgow.) —Gymnastics  had  a  series  of  articles 
in  Nos.  90  to  118;  Indian  Clubs  had  articles  in  No. 
184  and  the  two  following  numbers.  There  has  been 
no  reprint  in  book  form. 

Tib. — “  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed  ” — some¬ 
thing  like  a  friend,  in  fact. 

D.  P.  Oates  —You  can  get  a  catalogue  of  gymnastic 
appliances  from  Snoxell  and  Spencer,  Goswell  Road, 
and  other  manufacturers. 

A.  N.  D.  —  The  time  at  which  the  paper  is  supplied 
depends  on  the  arrangements  of  the  local  wholesale 
stationer.  There  has  been  no  alteration  in  our  time 
of  publication. 

Hodge  and  Tint.  There  are  no  trustworthy  books  on 
the  subject.  You  can  obtain  a  good  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  Silver's  Handbooks.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  far  better  to  go  out  to  the  colonies  young,  and 
learn  all  your  farming  practically  on  the  spot.  Eng¬ 
lish  experience  is  seldom  worth  the  price  paid  for  it, 
colonial  practices  being  so  different  from  those 
adopted  here. 


Dunce.— The  compass  will  enable  yon  to  proceed  with¬ 
out  diverging  from  a  specified  course,  and  by  giving 
you  the  directions  of  two  known  points  you  will  get 
the  "bearings,"  from  which  you  can  find  your  posi¬ 
tion.  Buy  a  map  and  a  compass,  and  work  out  the 
problem. 

Central  Africa.— You  should  write  to  the  editor  of 
the  paper  that  gave  the  information,  and  not  to  us 
We  are,  personally,  unable  to  get  more  than  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  half-n-crown. 

E.  J.  L.  C. — Your  best  plan  would  be  to  buy  a  pair  of 
second-hand  sculls.  An  inquiry  of  a  neighbouring 
boathuilder  would  give  you  an  idea  as  to  price,  and 
you  could  then  judge  if  it  were  wortli  while  for  you 
to  make  them  yourself.  Edward  Ayling,  of  Vaux- 
hall,  is  quite  a  famous  maker. 

OSCAR.— 1.  In  the  year  of  the  building  of  the  city. 
B.C.  753  ;  or  from  the  building  of  the  city,  “  Ab  urhe 
condita  A.U.C.  2.  The  only  effective  remedy 
against  weeds  and  worms  in  garden  walks  is  to  make 
the  walks  of  tar  paving  or  asphalt. 

S.  P.  T.— Of  course  the  dredge  stops  the  speed  of  the 
boat ;  even  a  rope's-end  dragging  overboard  will 
prevent  a  yacht  sniflng  her  best.  Pliny's  statement 
that  an  echinus  fastening  itself  on  a  ship's  keel  will 
arrest  its  motion  like  an  anchor  is  only  an  exagge¬ 
ration  of  the  same  fact.  Of  course  a  good  deal 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  echinus. 

A.  P.  T. — To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  publishing 
trade,  it  is  now  the  custom  for  most  magazines  to 
conclude  their  volumes  in  September,  and  we  have 
adopted  the  fashion. 
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HAROLD,  THE  BOY-EARL:  A  STORY  OF  OLD  ENGLAND. 


IT  did  not  once  occur  to  King  Llewellyn 
to  ask  what  Harold  and  the  boys  were 
doing,  where  they  were,  or  anything  about 
them.  His  thoughts  were  in  the  war  with 


CHAPTER  XII.— BATTLE  OF  OGUL  NAN  DUIRNTW.  * 

Powis.  The  boys  were  quite  forgotten  for  c 
the  time  in  his  deep  grief  for  Gwendolen  c 
his  child.  But  little  time  was  left  him  for  n 
reflections  of  this  kind.  Grey-headed  chiefs  h 


came  asking  his  commands  on  this  or  that 
construction.  This  went  on  until  the  mid¬ 
night  hour  was  past.  Llewellyn  flung 
himself  to  rest.  His  sleep  was  broken,  and 


“  Down  came  car  and  rider  floundering  in  the  pits." 
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Tile  Boy’£  Owi\  Payer. 


he  rose  at  last,  and,  throwing  a  rough 
mantle  on  his  arm,  prepared  to  visit  the 
encampment.  This  was  some  little  distance 
from  the  house,  but  he  had  given  orders 
that  horses  should  be  ready  day  and  night 
for  service,  so  he  found  his  favourite 
charger,  with  a  groom,  waiting  their  lord’s 
behest.  The  groom  bore  both  their  lances, 
and  was  mounted  on  a  jet-black  steed,  the 
bridle  of  the  king’s  horse  slung  across  his 
arm.  Llewellyn,  mounted  on  his  noble 
steed,  flew  over  stock  and  stone.  The 
groom  rode  well,  but  had  much  ado  to 
keep  up  with  his  master.  They  reached 
the  camp  in  short  space ;  the  outposts, 
startled  at  the  rapid  pace,  could  hardly 
know  their  king.  He  bade  them  sound  no 
note  of  his  approach ;  the  men,  he  said, 
would  want  their  strength  for  marching 
the  next  day,  so  they  should  not  be  wak¬ 
ened.  Then,  passing  through  the  tented 
town,  he  marked  each  cohort’s  discipline 
and  strength.  He  noted  all  defects,  and 
knew  at  once  the  name  of  any  officer  whose 
band  was  worst  provided  to  act  on  sudden 
foes.  A  general’s  pavilion  in  the  centre 
stood  in  an  open  space  where  sentinels 
were  posted  all  around.  Of  these  two 
were  asleep,  and  he  passed  in  unnoticed  to 
the  marshal.  He  too  slept,  as  did  the 
general  near  him.  Approaching  them, 
Llewellyn  touched  an  arm  of  each.  How 
they  sprang  up  !  How  scared  and  foolish 
did  they  look  as  King  Llewellyn  frowned  ! 

“How  is  it  that  ye  sleep,  good  sirs, 
without  retiring  to  bed  ?  It  seems  a 
sleepy  legion  I  command.  The  very  sen¬ 
tries  snore  !  Yet  I  must  beg  of  you  not 
to  punish  them  till  ye  can  watch  your¬ 
selves.” 

To  judge  from  this  short  speech, 
Octavia’s  late  rebuke  was  working  in  his 
mind.  It  may  be  so  or  not,  of  course  we 
cannot  tell.  Ho  went  out  to  the  soldiers 
and  woke  them  with,  his  spear-shaft  most 
ungently.  The  men  flew  to  their  arms,  but 
when  they  saw  the  king  had  thus  surprised 
them  in  their  breach  of  duty  they  threw 
themselves  before  him,  and  implored  him 
not  to  have  them  tortured. 

“  Go,”  said  Llewellyn,  “to  your  officers 
who  have  the  watch  to-night.  Say  that 
the  king  has  sent  you.  Do  ye  hear  P  Tell 
them  to  come  directly.”  As  if  to  show 
how  much  they  longed  to  make  up  for 
their  error,  the  men  were  gone  so  quickly 
that  even  he  who  saw  them  scarce  could 
trust  his  eyes  on  their  departure. 

“  This  is  well.  It  augurs  well  for  disci¬ 
pline  that  these  untried  and  most  unmili¬ 
tary  soldiers  should  not  have  made  excuse. 
They  only  threw  themselves  upon  my 
mercy.  Good  again  !  I  show  them  mercy, 
but  no  weakness,  though.” 

In  less  time  than  we  tell  it  there  appeared 
two  dandy-like  young  Britons,  who,  of 
course,  were  clad  in  Roman  garb.  They 
wore  the  metal  helmet  and  the  tufted  crest 
of  officers  below  the  rank  of  cohort  leaders, 
and  their  style  would  nowadays  have  been 
that  of  lieutenants. 

“So,  gentlemen,  we  sleep  it,  do  we,  on 
the  watch  ?  Now,  listen,  I  will  have  no 
disorders  in  my  camp.  Your  duty  was  to 
visit  all  the  posts  within  your  circuit  at 
least  once  in  the  hour.  I  come  and  find  no 
sentries.  Is  that  the  soldiers’  fault  ?  I 
reckon  not.  They  were  a- weary  with  their 
work  and  march,  for  they  have  marched 
from  far  before  they  took  the  watch.  Now 
ye,  as  officers,  should  well  have  known 
what  men  could  work  and  who  should  rest. 
This  I  shall  note  of  you  and  speak  with 
your  centurios  to-morrow.  To-night,  when 
the  relief  is  sent  round  to  your  quarters, 


you  take  the  duty  here  neglected  by  your 
sentries,  and  I  would  have  you  know  that 
for  the  watch  in  future  the  officers  must  bear 
the  whole  disgrace  of  want  of  wakefulness. 
Men  who  have  slumbered  on  their  posts 
will  meet  such  punishment  as  certainly  will 
cure  the  nodding  of  the  head,  for  they  shall 
die  in  torture.  Now  to  your  posts  again, 
and  in  the  morning  I  shall  give  these  rules 
in  public  to  the  camp.” 

These  med&ures  were  not  popular  be¬ 
cause  the  soldiers  hardly  understood  them, 
while  the  officers  deeply  resented  having 
to  keep  watch. 

The  morning  came,  and  with  much  mar¬ 
tial  din,  with  ensigns  blazing  in  their  gold 
and  red,  the  standards  bearing  many  a 
strange  device,  the  weary  march  began. 
The  rising  sun  was  armed  with  spear-like 
rays  which  were  flung  back  with  splen¬ 
dour.  Helmet,  shield,  and  spear  reflected 
back  his  glories  with  a  golden  ruddy  glow 
that  made  them  seem  more  glorious,  daz¬ 
zling  though  they  were.  The  horse  of 
Western  Britain  was  known  throughout 
the  world,  and  as  the  mailed  squadrons 
came  trampling  through  the  plain  it  made 
the  very  cow-boys  who  gazed  on  them  in 
awe  look  up  and  wonder  sagely  what 
troops  dare  combat  these.  The  men  wore 
whitened  tunics,  their  cuirasses  all  were 
gilt  save  in  some  cases  where  they  wore  a 
“  lorica  ”  or  mail  of  metal  scales  of  various 
tints  of  colour — gold  and  red  and  blue, 
but  with  metallic  lustre  that  glittered  in 
the  beams  of  rising  day  like  harlequin’s 
bright  coat  shining  at  Christmas  time. 
Another  brilliant  squadron  was  adorned 
with  Grecian  helmets  with  the  triple  crest. 
The  leaders  and  the  officers  wore  tunics  all 
of  white,  and  some  were  armed  with 
Roman,  some,  with  Saxon  swords.  The  in¬ 
fantry  in  marching  trod  well  and  valiantly, 
and  all  bore  promise  of  a  stubborn  fight, 
for  which  they  seemed  well  fitted. 

Llewellyn  rode  back  to  the  villa  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  of  his  chosen  generals  to 
say  farewell ;  but  leave-takings  are  very 
painful,  and  we  need  not  unnecessarily 
wound  our  readers.  His  orders  for  the 
funeral  of  Gwendolen  were  simple.  The 
body  should  be  buried  after  the  Chris¬ 
tian  custom,  within  a  mound  made  to 
receive  Candida,  the  Domiua,  and  him, 
and  strangely  as  the  ordinance  may  sound, 
he  left  his  crown,  should  he  be  slain  in 
war,  to  Llewyd  as  his  friend  (?)  and  next 
of  kin ! 

After  such  disposition  of  affairs  Llew¬ 
ellyn  left  the  villa,  and  by  sharp  riding 
through  the  evening  mists  again  rejoined 
his  army. 

This  time  he  joined  it  in  more  martial 
sort.  A  halt  was  ordered  all  along  the 
line,  and  horns  were  blown,  and  martial 
instruments  brayed  forth  a  welcome  as  the 
king  advanced.  Then  came  a  brief  in¬ 
spection  by  the  light  of  flickering  torches 
and  of  huge  camp  fires.  Llewellyn  saw 
the  place  was  well  adapted  for  a  camp, 
and,  being  every  inch  a  soldier,  gave  the 
word,  and  tents  were  quickly  pitched,  more 
fires  made,  strong  wine  and  mead  served 
out;  the  coarse  rye  bread,  the  smoked  and 
hardened  flesh  of  deer  and  goats  and  oxen, 
formed  rough  but  plenteous  feeding.  The 
cups  wont  round  right  jovially;  the  bards 
sung  “Arthur’s”  praise,  and  taught  the 
British  soldiers  under  arms  pride  in  the 
British  name. 

Llewellyn’s  grand  pavilion  was  set  up 
just  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  and  here  he 
sat  with  his  three  generals  discussing 
points  of  war.  The  scouts  had  brought  no 
tidings  of  an  enemy,  but  all  were  certain 


he  was  on  the  march  and  strong  in  every 
arm,  but  mostly  so  in  chariots,  which 
Llewellyn  greatly  lacked,  and  which,  from 
having  scythes  fixed  to  the  axletrees,  were 
deadly  against  cavalry  when  the  first 
shock  was  over.  Llewellyn  had  provided 
that  each  of  the  foot  soldiers  should  be 
supplied  with  tools  to  dig  the  ground  in 
trenches,  pits,  and  holes.  The  sun  was 
sinking  westward,  and  fogs  and  mists  arose. 
His  plan  was  to  discover  what  place  was 
the  most  likely  to  serve  King  Powis’s 
army  as  fitting  field  of  battle.  A  plain 
would  suit  him  best  to  move  his  horse  and 
chariots.  The  scouts,  it  seemed,  brought 
!  word  that  about  six  miles  westward  of 
I  where  they  now  were  camping  there  was  a 
spacious  plain  called  “  Ogulnan  Duimiw.” 
Here  it  was  supposed  that  Powis  would  bo 
best  prepared  to  fight.  The  plain  was 
nearly  level;  weeds  and  grass  had  over¬ 
grown  the  soil ;  for  chariot  work  no  better 
ground  was  known  in  all  the  isle  of 
Britain,  and  it  seemed  as  though  King 
Powis  would  delay  his  march  to  lead 
Llewellyn  on  to  meet  him  in  this  plain. 
When  King  Llewellyn  heard  this  tale  from 
a  centurion  who  just  had  seen  the  scout, 
he  ordered  him  to  bring  the  fellow  in  to 
lay  before  the  council  what  he  had  to 
report.  The  officer  was  not  long  gone  to 
fetch  this  man,  who  was  a  simple  peasant, 
though  well  skilled  in  all  the  features  of 
the  country  round.  The  owner  of  the  land 
was  a  sworn  foe  to  Powis,  and,  so  the 
peasant  said,  was  armed  to  aid  Llewellyn. 
His  house  was  three  miles  off  from  where 
they  now  were  sitting. 

Without  another  word  Llewellyn  ordered 
the  centurion  to  arm  himself,  though 
lightly,  and  to  command  a  party  of  ten 
or  twenty  riders  to  ride  with  him,  together 
with  the  scout,  to  seek  this  person’s  dwell¬ 
ing.  As  all  the  host  were  then  in  marching 
order,  it  was  not  long  before  the  little  band 
was  galloping  along  through  that  dark, 
misty  region.  First  rode  the  king  Llewel¬ 
lyn,  at  his  right  hand  the  scout,  the  cen¬ 
turion  on  his  left. 

“What  is  thy  name,  good  fellow?” 
Llewellyn  asked  the  scout.  ‘ 1  Thou  art  not 
armed  like  one  of  us,  nor  do  I  know  thyr 
features.” 

“  So  please  you,”  said  the  peasant,  “  I 
'  am  peaceful,  and  love  to  till  my  land ;  and 
so  I  love  not  Powis,  who  would  destroy  our 
crops,  take  all  our  men  for  soldiers,  and 
dye  the  land  in  blood.  I  am  not  of  thy 
army,  but,  seeing  that  thy  soldiers  were 
searching  round  for  something,  I  thought 
!  it  best  to  aid  them,  for  then  they  would 
not  harm  us,  having  no  cause  of  quarrel. 
I  found  that  they  were  seekiug  the  place 
of  all  best  fitted  for  Powis  and  his  horse¬ 
men  to  act  against  thy  army.  If  thou  canst 
crush  King  Powis,  and  give  us  peace  and 
plenty,  thou  wilt  not  lose  our  tribute, 
which  we  will  gladly  pay.” 

“  Thou  art  right  well  outspoken,” 
Llewellyn  answered  him.  “  But  bring  us 
to  the  owner  of  the  plain  called  ‘  Ogul  nan 
Duirniw  ’  and  thy  reward  is  sure.  Before 
the  battle  I’ll  give  thee  so  much  gold  as 
may  suffice  to  make  thee  a  wealthy  man 
for' life.  If  I  succeed  thy  payment  shall 
be  double.” 

They  now  rode  on  in  silence  for  a  space, 
when  soon  they  heard  the  baying  of  a 
hound. 

“  There  lies  the  house  !  ”  exclaimed  the 
guide,  and,  guided  by  the  barking  of  the 
dog,  they  reached  a  low  stone  wall. 

After  a  space  the  gate  was  duly  found, 
but  strongly  fastened.  The  guide  struck 
stoutly  with  an  ashen  spear,  the  dogs 
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within  barked  furiously  and  loud,  and  then 
the  gate  was  opened.  The  mist  prevented 
any  "closer  note  of  how  the  place  was  built. 
Uiiliko  the  English  homes,  it  was  encircled 
with  a  stout  stone  wall,  and  was  of  stone 
itself.  A  Roman  tower  was  there,  erect 
and  firm  as  ever.  Close  to  this  was  built  a 
house  of  stono  and  timber,  half  farmhouse 
and  half  fort.  A  door  was  open  and  a 
portly  man  appeared  and  bade  them  wel¬ 
come.  He  quieted  the  dogs,  that  made 
such  fearful  clamour  that  not  a  word  ho 
spoke  was  heard  by  King  Llewellyn  till 
the  din  was  hushed. 

“  Whom  have  we  here  P  ”  exclaimed  this 
portly  man.  “Why  do  ye  break  my  rest 
this  time  of  night?  I  have  no  com  for 
horses,  so  you  may  tell  King  Powis  !  ” 

“  I  do  not  come,  from  Powis,  gentle  sir, 
but  I  would  ask  in  kindness  thy  aid  to 
guide  some  soldiers  to  Ogul  nan  Duimiw, 
where  we  are  told  he  wishes  to  meet  our 
king  Llewellyn  and  try  the  fate  of  battle. 
We  are  told  this  plain  is  not  far  from  thy 
castle,  and  would  fain  have  thy  advice  and 
aid  respecting  it.” 

“  So  thou  art  from  Llewellyn  !  Then  dis¬ 
mount,  tell  yonder  men-at-arms  to  enter 
in  the  court,  tie  up  their  horses  in  the 
stables  there,  and  taste  a  cup  of  mead.  I 
love  Llewellyn.  They  say  that  he  is  fierce 
and  boisterous,  and  wars  with  those  who 
chafe  him,  but  he  does  not  live  that  he  may 
play  at  soldiers.  He  is  near  the  English 
border,  and  I  hold  it  right  that  he  should 
guard  the  frontier.  But  Powis  wars  with 
us  !  If  I  withhold  my  dearly  gathered 
harvest  from  his  rapacious  hands  I  am  his 
foe.  I  trow  Llewellyn  is  another  man, 
.and  I  will  drink  his  health  and  send  my 
only  son  to  guide  thee  to  the  plain.  I  can¬ 
not  leave  the  grange.” 

“  Thanks,  my  good  friend  !  How  tell 
me  with  whom  I  am  engaged,  for  it  may 
be  that  should  this  battle  go  against  King 
Powis  thou  wilt  be  much  the  gainer,  and  I 
would  gladly  know  to  whom  we  are  in¬ 
debted?  ” 

“  I  am  Casnodyn  ap  Gwyrgyn,”  said  the 
host,  and  led  the  way  within  to  a  large 
dirty  hall,  where  various  utensils  of  the 
farm  and  chase,  some  arms  and  armour, 
and  three  large  Roman  chairs  were  strewn 
about  upon  a  floor  of  Roman  tiles  most 
strangely  set  without  regard  to  pattern, 
form,  or  size,  some  skins  of  wine,  some 
vats  of  mead,  and,  on  a  table  near  the  end 
of  the  long  room,  the  remnants  of  a  very 
hearty  supper. 

“  Be  seated,  gentlemen — here,  at  the 
upper  board,  for  ye  are  officers  of  high 
estate  I  trow.” 

Llewellyn  laughed.  “  What  our  estate 
may  be  depends  much  on  this  battle.  A 
foul  lance  may  make  our  dignity  of  small 
avail  to  Powis  or  Llewellyn.” 

A  door  was  opened  in  the  longer  wall, 
and  a  most  lovely  lady,  attended  by  her 
son,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  then  entered 
the  chamber. 

She  started  when  she  saw  Llewellyn, 
and  gently  said,  “The  king!  My  lord, 
thou  art  most  welcome.  Casnodyn,  be  sure 
to  do  thy  best  to  serve  the  noblest  and 
best  of  Britain’s  kings.  He  saved  my 
father’s  life  not  loxg  ago,  and  but  for  his 
strong  arm  my  brother  had  been  slain. 
Right  well  I  know  his  features  !  ” 

“I  did  not  know  the  king,  but  still  I 
meant  to  aid  him  for  his  help  to  thee  in 
need.  Good  deeds  are  never  wasted.  But 
I  know  this  is  no  time  for  parley.  He  has 
come  to  know  the  way  to  Ogul  nan  Duir- 
niw.  I  would  go,  but — ” 

“Nay,”  said  the  lady,  “  Howel  shall 
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conduct  him.  What  sayest  thou  ?  Canst 
thou  conduct  the  king,  and  show  him  what 
he  needeth  ?  ” 

“  That  I  can,  and  I  will  ride  beside  him 
and  tell  him  all  about  it.  I  wish  that  I 
were  bigger ;  I  fain  would  to  the  wars, 
but  I  must  wait  three  summers  before  I  am 
a  soldier.” 

“Well,”  said  Llewellyn,  “if  thy  father 
will  allow  me,  I  promise  thee  promotion  if 
thou  wilt  carry  arms,  and  I  will  have  thee 
knighted  in  my  train.” 

The  boy’s  eyes  sparkled  at  the  thought 
of  this,  and  low  he  bowed  in  gratitude. 
He  turned  round  to  his  mother  as  he  said, 

“  May  I  be  off  this  moment  ?  Well  I 
know  the  path  to  Ogul  nan  Duirniw,  and 
I  will  lead  the  king  in  safety  back  again  to 
thee.” 

“  Throw  on  thy  chlamys,*  wrap  it  round 
thee  well,  and  we  will  wait  thy  coming 
back  by  dawn.” 

Llewellyn  was  delighted  with  his  recep¬ 
tion  by  these  good,  simple  people,  and 
much  pleased  with  the  boy’s  graceful 
bearing  and  open  countenance.  In  a  very 
short  space  of  time  he  was  ready,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  interval  the  king  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  explaining  his  plan  of  battle 
with  Powis.  He  was  glad  to  meet  with 
ready  aid  and  cordial  sympathy  from  Cas¬ 
nodyn,  who  heard  the  plan  with  pleasure, 
and,  besides,  gave  prompt  and  useful 
counsel.  With  a  piece  of  charcoal  snatched 
from  the  blazing  fire  he  drew  a  sort  of  plan 
of  Ogul  nan  Duirniw  on  the  board,  and 
marked  those  places  where  pits  should  be 
dug,  and  ordered  workmen  working  on 
his  farm  to  rise  and  help  the  soldiers. 

Greatly  pleased,  Llewellyn  took  the 
golden  torque  he  wore,  placed  it  on  the 
breast  of  Casnodyn,  and  said, 

“Wear  this,  and  think  of  me.  If  I  am 
slain  it  will  remind  thee  of  our  friendship, 
and  if  I  live  I  will  enough  remind  thee  of 
this  good  night  of  kindness.” 

More  pleasing  speech  was  uttered  be¬ 
tween  king  and  host;  the  horsemen  had 
been  well  refreshed  with  mead,  and  all 
were  in  high  spirits  for  the  route.  The 
mist  had  cleared  a  little  from  the  east, 
from  whence  a  gentle  breeze  arose.  Howel 
rode  foremost  on  a  milk-white  nag  and  led 
the  way  desired,  and  in  the  space  of  less 
than  half  an  hour  they  came  upon  the 
plana.  Two  labourers,  well  mounted,  were 
sent  with  them,  to  aid  the  boy  in  finding 
out  such  spots  as  best  might  seem  adapted 
to  the  end  of  making  traps  and  pitfalls. 
Young  Howel  took  Llewellyn  right  across 
the  plain,  and  showed  how,  very  likely, 
King  Powis  would  dispose  his  horse  and 
charioteers.  The  spots  were  marked  for 
digging,  and  the  little  troop,  guided  by 
chattering  Howel,  regained  the  house  by 
dawn. 

But  never  pausing  in  his  soldier  zeal, 
Llewellyn  galloped  to  his  camp  again,  to 
march  his  men  at  once.  Scarcely  he  said 
farewell  to  Casnodyn,  his  wife,  and  their 
bright,  clever  boy.  He  gave  the  promised 
money  to  the  guide,  and  soon  was  out  of 
sight.  Arrived  at  the  encampment,  he 
broke  up  the  camp,  struck  tents,  and 
now — “  March,  forward  !  ” 

His  little  army  stoutly  marched  and 
gained  the  plain  of  Ogul  nan  Duirniw  in 
time  to  dig  some  trenches  before  night. 
Pits,  ditches,  traps,  and  trenches  were  cut 
that  side  of  the  plain  from  whence  the 
troops  of  Powis  were  certain  to  approach. 
Over  the  yawning  pitfalls  light  branches 
were  disposed,  and  these  were  covered 
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over  with  turf,  with  earth  and  sand.  In 
all  this  work  of  “  sapping”  Casnodyn  led 
the  way.  He  and  his  son,  young  Howel, 
seemed  everywhere  at  once,  and  to  the 
labour  of  their  men  Llewellyn  owed  great 
thanks.  So  through  the  night  they  worked, 
and  when  the  pits  were  dug  and  duly  hid¬ 
den,  as  we  just  have  said,  he  then  re¬ 
treated,  and  at  the  farthest  side  away  from 
that  near  Powis-land  began  construct¬ 
ing  a  long  rampart  wall  formed  by  the 
earth  thrown  up  out  of  a  ditch  or  trench, 
and  safe  behind  this  wall  he  stationed  half 
his  force.  Some  hundred  yards  beyond 
the  trench,  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
Powis  side,  huge  trees  were  laid  along, 
forming  a  barrier  of  no  mean  consequence. 
Behind  the  wall  he  built  three  catapults, 
machines  of  timber  contrived  by  twisted 
ropes,  to  hurl  huge  basketfuls  of  stones  in 
air  with  fearful  violence  straight  against 
the  foe.  By  noon  the  second  day  he 
ordered  all  his  men  to  rest  from  work,  and 
take  due  food  and  mead.  This  was  served 
out  with  an  unsparing  hand ;  Casnodyn 
furnished  bullocks  of  great  size,  and  the 
men  feasted  bravely.  They  shouted  battle 
songs  of  old,  the  harpers  played  the 
lustiest  strains,  and  all  was  mirth  and 
jollity.  They  laughed,  they  sang,  they 
jested  all  the  evening  through,  and  at  the 
signal  for  repose  laid  themselves  down  to 
taste  their  well-earned  rest. 

The  third  day,  in  the  morning,  scouts 
came  running  in  to  say  that  from  the  op¬ 
posite,  and  what  was  now  called  “Powis’s  ” 
side,  they  had  seen  in  the  farther  distance 
high  clouds  of  dust  arise.  This  was  grand 
news  for  all  Llewellyn’s  host,  who,  well 
refreshed  with  sleep,  well  fed,  and  rested 
from  their  labour,  were  ready  for  the  fight. 
Ay,  much  more  ready  for  a  fight  with 
Powis  than  had  the  foe  been  English ! 
Yet  the  race  was  j  ust  the  same  —  one 
country  and  one  tongue,  while  Englishmen 
were  foreign  in  the  land,  invaders  and  op¬ 
pressors. 

Drawing  up  some  of  the  best  men  in  his 
little  army  behind  the  wall  and  trench, 
placing  his  better  cavalry  there  out  of 
sight,  he  drew  up  a  large  mass  of  infantry 
in  square  dense  column  with  slingers  in 
the  midst.  At  each  side  of  this  column 
there  was  cavalry  drawn  up  to  crush 
attacks  in  front  by  making  a  flank  move¬ 
ment  if  required.  Llewellyn  awaited  the 
attack. 

With  great  impetuosity  Powis  came  on, 
but  his  order  of  battle  differed  somewhat 
from  Llewellyn’s,  having  a  longer  line  of 
infantry  only  ten  deep,  consequently  it 
could  not  be  considered  a  column.  The 
flanks  were  composed  of  cavalry,  but  his 
favourite  arm,  the  chariots,  came  behind 
the  infantry  of  the  main  body,  and  his 
usual  manoeuvre  was  to  open  out  his  centre 
like  a  pair  of  floodgates  and  vomit  forth 
the  chariots.  Should  these  be  repelled, 
they  retreated  as  they  had  come,  and  the 
infantry,  again  forming  into  line,  secured 
their  retreat. 

Riding  his  spirited  charger,  with  Llewyd 
at  his  right  and  his  marshal  on  the  left, . 
Powis  advanced  before  the  whole  front  of 
his  army,  calling  out  derisively  to  Llewellyn 
to  come  on  to  the  attack. 

“  Cowards  that  ye  are,  come  on  !  Powis 
defies  you.  Here  are  no  children  to  battle 
with,  no  pagan  boys  to  fight,  but  men  of 
might  and  mettle  !  Therefore  Llewellyn 
stays !  ” 

This  was  taken  up  by  the  men,  and 
thundered  through  the  air — “  Therefore 
Llewellyn  stays  !  ” 

Much  chafed  at  this  taunt,  Llewellyn. 
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would  have  fain  begun  the  attack,  but 
repressed  the  desire  he  felt  so  as  to  give 
Powis  time  to  advance.  As  he  came 
nearer  his  horse  stumbled  against  some  of 
the  stuff  that  had  been  spread  over  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  pits,  and  he  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground.  This  was  at  once 
taken  as  a  bad  omen  by  his  men,  who 
seemed  suddenly  dispirited,  for  all  the 
cries  of  the  men,  and  the  sound  of  the 
horns,  trumpets,  and  cymbals,  which  they 
had  been  making,  were  hushed  into  omin¬ 
ous  silence.  Assisted  by  Prince  Llewyd, 
Powis  regained  his  feet  and  remounted 
his  horse,  but  was  too  much  engaged  in 
trying  to  reinspire  his  men  to  notice  the 
disturbance  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Having  been  flung  some  distance  from  the  j 
pit,  he  did  not  fall  in,  nor  did  he  even 
become  aware  of  its  existence.  With  great 
activity  he  mounted  his  horse  again,  but  a 
wet  blanket  had  been  cast  on  the  ardour  of 
the  host,  for  the  fall  of  the  king  was  a  bad 
omen  !  There  was  no  mist,  though  it  had 
been  eloudy  during  the  whole  morning, 
and  just  as  Powis  remounted,  the  sun 
broke  forth  in  a  brilliant  blaze  of  glory. 

“See!”  cried  Powis;  “the  sun  shines 
on  us  !  Down  with  yon  traitor !  Slay  the 
usurper  !  Friends  of  Penruddock,  follow 
your  king  !  ” 

So  undauntedly  he  rode  on,  until  he 
judged  it  time  to  fling  his  chariots  for¬ 
ward.  Then  wheeling  to  the  left,  and 
Llewyd  to  the  right,  he  gave  the  word  in 
thunder,  “  Open  line  !  Charge  chariots  ! 
March !  ” 

Then  the  floodgates  of  the  infantry  flew  J 
open,  out  sprang  the  fearful  cars,  but  ] 
scarcely  had  they  made  a  bowshot  of  I 
their  charge,  when  down  came  car  and  j 
rider  floundering  in  the  pits  and  in  the 
covered  trenches.  In  all  this  wild  con¬ 
fusion  Llewellyn  sat  as  calm  as  though  it  j 
were  a  picture,  and  not  a  scene  of  battle, 
on  which  his  glances  fell.  Watching  the 
proper  moment,  he  gave  the  grand  word 
“Forward”  to  the  horse.  Well  covered 
with  their  Roman  shields,  the  cavalry  | 


poured  down  and  finished  the  dismay. 
Llewellyn  led  the  charge,  yet  Powis, 
knowing  him  by  his  insignia,  rushed  to 
impede  his  way,  and  bringing  down  his  1 
cavalry  upon  the  flanks,  had  still  repaired 
the  day.  But  on  the  left  hand  of  Llewel¬ 
lyn’s  host  remained  the  deadliest  trench, 
and  here,  in  charging  on  the  treacherous 
ground,  fell  horse  and  rider  of  King 
Powis’s  brilliant  guard.  With  all  his  force 
concentrated  upon  his  strengthened  right, 
Llewellyn  charged  with  fury,  and  Powis’s 
men  went  down.  Then  skilfully  retreating, 
he  withdrew  his  horse  behind,  his  column 
opened  to  receive  them,  and  closed  when 
they  were  safe,  presenting  such  a  line  as 
they  had  shown  before,  but  still  they  kept 
retreating,  unheeding  Llewyd’s  taunts, 
who  now  had  reached  King  Powis,  whose 
rage  had  burst  all  bounds. 

“  Charge  the  dogs  hotly ;  Llewyd,  bring 
up  the  rear,  and  let  the  caitiffs  learn  how 
British  troops  can  fight.”  By  dint  of 
considerable  skill,  King  Powis  really 
brought  his  infantry  to  bear  on  those  led 
by  Llewellyn,  who  retreated  still,  until 
they  reached  the  earthwork.  At  the  word 
they  broke  their  dense  formation,  and 
rushing  down  the  trench  and  thence  up 
the  embankment,  soon  were  safe  within  the 
precincts  guarded  by  the  wall  of  earth. 
No  sooner  were  they  safe  than  the  huge 
engines  which  we  have  mentioned  hurled 
forth  a  shower  of  stones  so  vast,  so  dense, 
so  powerful,  that  nearly  all  the  foremost  of 
the  foe  were  buried  in  the  storm.  Then 
from  each  side  the  work  burst  forth  the 
horse  refreshed,  and  charging  the  confused 
infantry  found  them  an  easy  prey. 

Powis  was  everywhere — beseeching  here, 
commanding  there,  now  cursing  in  his 
rage.  He  rallied  soon  a  valiant  band  of 
horse,  with  which  he  sought  to  crush 
Llewellyn  with  a  blow.  Llewellyn  was 
too  wary  to  offer  such  a  chance,  and  threw 
his  infantry  in  rapid  strides  before  his 
cavalry.  The  first  rank  knelt,  holding 
their  shields  before  them,  their  spears  pro¬ 
jecting  well  beyond  the  shields.  Behind 


them  stood,  half  bending,  a  firm  line  of 
most  determined  spearmen,  holding  their 
long  spears  over  the  first  rank’s  shoulders, 
and  the  third  rank,  standing  erect,  held 
their  long  lances  so  that  they  projected 
also  over  the  second  line.  The  men  were 
all  protected  with  their  shields,  and  so 
presented  an  impenetrable  wall  of  bronze 
to  meet  King  Powis. 

On  he  came,  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder 
cheered  his  men.  When  just  about  a 
spear’s  length  from  the  line  which  we  have 
been  describing  the  slingers  in  the  rear, 
behind  the  upright  spearfnen,  sent  forth 
their  hail  of  stones.  With  such  precision 
were  they  taught  their  art  that  each  man 
marked  a  horseman  for  his  own,  and  cast 
his  missile  at  him.  Such  a  volley  of  well- 
directed  missiles  checked,  the  rush,  though 
only  for  a  moment.  Many  riders,  stunned, 
fell  from  their  horses  senseless,  whilst  the 
rest,  confused  and  checked,  lost  all  the 
impetus  which  their  fierce  ride  had  given. 
Then  Llewellyn’s  horse  again  did  fearful 
execution.  He  himself  led  on  the  furious 
charge.  Powis,  grown  cooler  by  such  sad 
reverse,  still  singled  out  Llewellyn,  and  at 
last  pointed  a  spear  so  well  that  had  it 
sped  its  flight  he  would  have  slept  with 
Gwendolen  that  day.  It  happened  that 
the  very  soldier  whom  we  found  asleep 
near  to  the  general's  tent  some  nights 
before  knelt  in  the  row  of  spearmen  form¬ 
ing  the  front  rank  opposed  to  Powis, 
When  he  saw  the  danger  of  Llewellyn  he 
quickly  rose  from  kneeling  and  flung  his 
spear  at  Powis.  So  well  he  flung  his 
weapon,  that  Powis  fell  on  the  instant  and 
never  spoke  again. 

A  panic  seized  the  army ;  it  fled  in  all 
directions.  Llewellyn’s  men  behind  the 
rampart,  reserved  in  case  of  danger,  now- 
mingled  with  their  brethren,  and  charged 
the  flying  mass.  They  took  right  many 
prisoners,  and  among  these  a  general  no 
less  than  Llewyd,  successor  to  the  throne 
and  heir  to  dead  King  Powis. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  TIGERSKIN :  A  STORY  OF  CENTRAL  INDIA. 


IN  electing  Colonel  Shaughnessy  president 
of  the  Tigerslayers’  Club,  the  sports¬ 
men  assembled  at  Mahavellipore  had  made 
a  particularly  happy  choice.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  for  them  to  have  found 
a  man  who  would  have  more  thoroughly 
and  enthusiastically  devoted  himself  to  the 
mission  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted. 
All  who  were  acquainted  with  the  old 
Indian  officer  knew  that  he  was  not  only  a 
pleasant  companion,  a  thorough  sports¬ 
man,  and  an  accomplished  gentleman.,  but 
also  that  he  was  an  able  and  popular  ad¬ 
ministrator. 

And  so  none  of  those  in  camp  at  the  Ar- 
moudjan  had  been  astonished  when  the 
gallant  colonel,  in  the  exercise  of  his  dis¬ 
cretionary  powers,  had  in  the  first  few 
days  posted  in  the  hall  of  the  club  a  sort 
of  proclamation,  in  which  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  members  were  clearly  de¬ 
fined. 

In  this  proclamation  the  colonel,  after  fix- 
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ing  the  amount  of  subscription,  announced 
that  the  club  would  be  open  for  the  reception 
of  members  on  and  after  August  1 .  Bache¬ 
lors  were  warned  that  under  heavy  penalties 
they  were  bound  to  assist  at  the  daily  con¬ 
ferences  of  the  club.  For  greater  con¬ 
venience  these  conferences  were  to  take 
place  at  table  during  dinner,  and  would 
continue  during  the  evening,  so  as  to  allow 
the  married  members  to  be  present.  And 
in  conclusion  the  colonel  respectfully  in¬ 
formed  the  ladies  that  the  rooms  were  open 
to  them  every  evening,  and  that  a  part  of 
the  club  had  been  specially  reserved  where 
they  could  discuss  and  arrange  questions 
of  general  interest  to  them,  such  as 
luncheons  and  picnics,  and  lawn-tennis, 
croquet,  and  other  parties. 

As  they  returned  from  the  dharbar  the 
colonel  explained  to  the  doctor  what  he 
proposed  to  do. 

“  We  shall  not  be  here  very  long,”  said 
he,  “  and  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to  let 
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everybody  take  away  with  them  a  pleasant 
remembrance  of  their  short  stay  at  Maha¬ 
vellipore.  I  have  had  some  experience 
with  men,  and  with  my  countrymen  in 
particular,  and  if  I  cannot  keep  them  busy 
1  and  make  them  amuse  themselves  all 
together,  they  will  break  up  into  cliques 
and  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  the 
Armoudjau  will  become  intolerable.  All 
the  men  must  cheerfully  help  me  to  keep 
the  gaiety  going,  and  then  we  shall  have 
harmony  in  our  little  republic.  I  reckon 
on  your  powerful  influence,  doctor,  to  do- 
something  towards  this.” 

“  I  wTill  give  you  all  the  help  I  can,” 
said  Holbeck,  “  but  I  am  afraid  you  ex¬ 
aggerate  my  influence.” 

“Not  at  all,  not  at  all,”  replied  the 
colonel.  “  You  have  made  a  conquest  of 
all  the  ladies.  Mrs.  Butnot  herself  said  to 
mo  this  morning,  ‘  Your  scientific  man  with 
the  spectacles  is  a  very  nice  fellow,’  and 
for  her  that  is  something  wonderful.  She 


it  is  who  gives  the  tone  here.  You  know 
she  is  the  sister  of  Sir  Archibald  Montrose, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Rohilkand.” 

“  Oh,  indeed  !  ”  said  Holbeck. 

“  Just  so,”  the  colonel  went  on.  “  But 
to  return  to  our  club.  I  have  arranged  it 
so  that  each  member  shall  find  some  par¬ 
ticular  attraction  for  himself.  In  the  first 
place  I  have  an  excellent  cook ;  that  is  a 
strong  point.  Then  the  reading-room  is 
provided  with  all  the  papers  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  the  European  periodicals 
and  magazines.  Then  we  have  shikaris  in 
attendance  to  guide  those  who  are  anxious 
to  go  out  shooting  against  everything  ex¬ 
cept  the  king-of-the-tigers,  and  we  are 
going  to  leave  him  alone  for  a  fortnight. 
To-morrow  we  are  going  to  have  a  grand 
expedition  against  the  buffaloes ;  then 
there  is  to  be  a  cricket  match ;  then  we 
are  to  have  a  grand  spread  in  the  palace  ; 
then  a  monster  picnic ;  and  there  is  going 
to  be  a  croquet  meeting  and  a  lawn-tennis 
tournament  for  the  young  people ;  a  concert 
is  being  got  up,  etc.,  etc.  What  is  to  come 
after  we  shall  see.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  fellows  are  not  satisfied  with  this  pro¬ 
gramme  they  are  very  difficult  to  please.” 

“  So  I  should  think,”  said  Holbeck,  em¬ 
phatically. 

“  I’ll  see  you  again  this  evening,”  said 
the  colonel,  as  he  left  him.  “  We  will 
begin  our  conferences  and  study  the  grave 
problems  in  which  we  are  interested.” 

As  he  entered  the  tent  the  doctor  said  to 
Everest, 

“You  heard  what  the  colonel  said  ?  ” 

“  I  did,”  said  the  young  man.  “  It  will 
give  no  time  for  anything  else.” 

“  Come,  come,  Everest,  put  a  good  face 
•on  your  bad  luck.  A  fortnight  is  soon 
over,  and  besides  you  can  rejoice  in  all  the 
prerogatives  of  the  humility  you  pretend 
ho.  You  were  unhappy  because  you  were 
rich  and  a  lord ;  you  are  here  the  first 
poor  man  that  has  turned  up,  so  you  can 
be  happy.” 

“Well,  I  have  not  much  to  complain  of,” 
■said  the  young  man,  not,  however,  without 
•a  little  bitterness.  “  Nobody  bothers  about 
'me.  Not  one  of  the  ladies  has  said  a  single 
word  to  me.” 

“  Oh,”  said  the  doctor,  with  a  smile, 

we  are  never  contented  !  But  I  thought 
I  saw  you  talking  very  cheerfully  to  Miss 
Shaughnessy.” 

“  I  only  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
hhe  lady,”  said  Everest,  reddening  slightly. 

“Then  you  did  wrong,”  said  Holbeck; 
“  I  only  chatted  with  her  for  an  instant, 
and  she  gave  me  the  impression  of  being  a 
very  charming  girl,  most  intelligent  and 
good-tempered.” 

“  Have  you  fallen  a  victim,  friend  Hol¬ 
beck?”  asked  Barbarou.  “  If  I  did  not  know 
that  you  were  the  very  model  of  old 
bachelors  I  should  begin  to  think—” 

“Yes,  exactly,”  said  the  doctor;  “and 
I  have  vowed  deep  affection  for  this  ex¬ 
ceedingly  nice  young  lady,  not  because  she 
is  good-looking  and  agreeable — that  I  care 
nothing  about,  but  because  she  has  shown 
such  devotion  for  her  old  father,  as  I  was 
telling  you  this  morning.” 

“  What  I  like  in  the  colonel’s  plan,” 
said  Barbarou,  for  whom  sentimental  mat¬ 
ters  had  little  interest,  ‘  ‘  are  the  confer¬ 
ences  at  the  dinner-table.  If  a  question 
worries  you  there  you  can  then  pass  on  to 
something  else.  I  can  hardly  talk  except 
at  table.  I  was  once  at  an  election  meeting 
at  Marseilles,  and  a  lamp  began  to  smoke 
just  over  my  head.  The  smell  was  unbear¬ 
able,  and  so  I  addressed  an  observation  to 
the  chairman.  Thinking  I  was  asking  to 
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speak,  the  people  shoved  me  into  the  tri¬ 
bune.  When  I  had  got  into  the  box,  and 
found  all  eyes  fixed  on  me,  it  made  me  feel 
so  queer  that  I  remained  dumb.  In  vain 
the  chairman  cried,  ‘  Citizen  Barbarou, 
please  proceed !  ’  and  the  mob  shouted, 
‘  Go  on  !  say  what  you  think  !  ’  It  would 
have  been  a  very  simple  thing  to  have  re¬ 
marked,  ‘  Citizens,  the  third  lamp  on  the 
right  is  smoking,’  but  I  could  not  manage 
it,  and  the  indignant  electors  hustled  me 
out  of  the  tribune  and  bundled  me  out  of 
the  door.” 

“  Who  knows ?  ”  said  Holbeck  ;  “if  you 
had  only  opened  your  mouth  they  might 
have  elected  you.  On  what  a  little  thing 
hang  a  man’s  fate  and  a  country’s  des¬ 
tinies  !  ” 

When  the  evening  came  the  three  friends 
took  their  way  to  the  club.  Barbarou, 


certain  that  not  a  man  here  has  been  at- 
|  tracted  hither  by  the  temptation  that  such 
a  prize  would  excite  among  the  greedy. 
No,  gentlemen,  such  an  insinuation  would 
be  an  insult  to  you.  We  are  all  of  us  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  spectacle  of  these  poor 
people  holding  out  to  us  their  suppliant, 
arms,  and  we  have  come  filled  with  noble'i 
ardour  to  accomplish  a  mission  which  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  describe  as  one  of  the 
highest  philanthropy.” 

Renewed  ‘  ‘  Hear,  hear  !  ”  from  all  sides 
of  the  table. 

“  Say  you  that  we  have  come  here 
in  search  of  a  vain  glory  ?  ”  continued  the 
chairman.  “  I  believe,  sirs,  that  there  is 
not  one  amongst  us  who  has  not  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  many  encounters  with 
the  beasts  of  the  jungle.  On  that  point 
our  reputation  is  made.  A  tigerskin  more 
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suddenly  seized  with  an  intense  thirst  for 
elegance,  had,  without  a  murmur,  mounted 
his  black  coat.  “  It  is  still  rather  tight,” 
he  said,  “  but  it  will  do  in  time.  I  begin 
to  feel  a  little  freer  in  it.” 

The  table  was  laid  as  luxuriously  as  on 
the  evening  before,  but  this  time  the  ladies 
did  not  appear,  and  among  the  men  only 
the  bachelors  had  responded  to  the  colonel’s 
invitation.  One  exception  there  was  to 
this,  however,  for  little  General  Butnot  had 
deserted  his  family  by  permission  of  Mrs. 
Butnot,  who  declared  that  she  could  get 
on  very  well  without  him.  We  might  add 
that  the  excellent  but  diminutive  sports¬ 
man,  in  spite  of  his  lively  affection  for  his 
old  comrade  Shaughnessy,  had  seen  his 
promotion  to  the  presidential  chair  with 
just  a  little  jealousy,  and  thought  he  might 
at  least  have  a  share  of  his  excessive  influ¬ 
ence. 

The  gathering  the  night  before  had 
broken  the  ice,  and  the  sportsmen  met  as 
if  they  were  old  acquaintances.  When  the 
dessert  was  put  on  the  first  “  daily  evening 
meeting  ”  began. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  the  president,  “the 
moment  has  come  for  us  to  consider  the 
grave  subject  in  which  we  are  all  inte¬ 
rested.  Let  us  talk  a  little  about  the  king- 
of-the-tigers.” 

“  Hear  hear  !  ”  came*  from  all  sides,  and 
inattentive  members  were  immediately 
brought  to  order. 

“  Gentlemen,”  continued  the  colonel, 
“the  aim  of  your  expedition  is  a  very 
serious  one,  and  we  should  prepare  for  it 
with  great  oare.  I  think  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  when  I  explain  my  reasons  for 
our  postponing  matters  for  a  little  time. 
Allow  me  at  the  outset  to  say  that  I  am 


or  less  is  with  us  hardly  worth  while 
throwing  in  the  scale.  I  should  only  have 
to  say  to  the  youngest  of  you,  ‘  The  Tiger- 
slayers’  Club  has  selected  you ;  be  off !  ’ 
and  alone  on  foot  down  into  the  jungle  he 
would  go  with  head  erect  and  heart  un¬ 
shaken  to  confront  the  monster.  But, 
sirs,  our  experience  has  shown  us  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  this  foolish  temerity  which 
scorns  advice  and  trusts  to  chance  to 
assure  success.  We  all  of  us  know  that 
tiger-hunting  is  no  mere  child’s  play,  and 
that  to  earn  the  title  of  which  we  are  so 
proud  we  must  join  to  courage  coolness, 
presence  of  mind,  prudence,  and  a  hundred 
other  qualities. 

“  The  adversary  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal  is  no  vulgar  enemy.  By  his  artful¬ 
ness  and  cunning,  more  than  by  his  fero¬ 
city,  he  has  well  merited  the  name  of 
‘  king-of-the-tigers.’  He  has  up  to  the 
present  laughed  at  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  against  him,  and  we  must  not 
hold  our  native  fellow- sportsmen  too 
cheap  and  be  too  sure  of  success  where 
they  have  failed.  Twenty  years  ago, 
gentlemen,  there  was  a  case  very  similar 
to  that  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  A 
man-eater  pursued  his  ravages  aloDg  the 
road  from  Mhow  to  Indore.  Several 
English  sportsmen  tried  to  kill  him,  but 
succumbed  in  the  strife,  and  it  was  a 
native  shikari  who  by  a  lucky  chance 
carried  off  the  victory.  As  for  us,  our 
honour  is  at  stake,  and  we  cannot  leave 
Mahavellipore  until  the  day  that  the  skin 
of  the  king-of-the-tigers  is  nailed  to  the 
door  of  our  club.” 

Thunders  of  applause  greeted  this  decla¬ 
ration. 

“  We  should  therefore  approach  our 
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enemy  with  precaution,  so  as  to  reach  the 
end  we  desire  with  honour  and  certainty. 
For  if  we  wish  to  succeed  we  must  take 
care  not  to  buy  success  by  some  sad  sacri¬ 
fice  that  would  cast  a  g'loom  over  our 
joyous  meeting.  With  your  approval, 
gentlemen,  I  will  suggest  a  plan  of  attack. 
Shikaris  should  be  sent  out  round  the  dis¬ 
trict  so  as  to  keep  us  informed  of  the 
movements  of  the  king-of-the-tigers,  and 
when  we  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
his  habits  and  customs  we  can  unite  in  our 
effort  to  annihilate  him.” 

The  colonel  resumed  his  seat.  The  latter 
part  of  his  discourse  fell  flat  and  was  not 
received  with  anything  like  the  same  en¬ 
thusiasm  as  the  beginning.  Little  Butnot, 
taking  advantage  of  the  evident  coolness, 
arose. 

“I  should  like,”  said  he,  “to  ask  the 
president  what  he  means  by  a  united 
effort.  Are  we  to  make  a  general  attack  ? 
Are  we  to  go  into  entrenchments  ?  ” 

“We  can  adopt  anyway  we  choose,” 
said  the  colonel,  “according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  We  may  even  appeal  to  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative.” 

“For  my  part,”  continued  Butnot,  “I 
vote  for  that  last  motion.  In  fact,  although 
I  join  in  the  words  of  eulogy  which  the 
president  has  addressed  to  our  colleagues, 
I  should  not  wonder  if  among  our  younger 
sportsmen  there  are  some  who  are  desirous 
of  winning  a  handsome  recompense  at  the 
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same  time  as  well  as  a  little  renown.  I 
would  suggest  that  after  due  reflection  the 
club  should  designate  one  of  its  members 
who  seems  best  fitted  to  attempt  the  adven¬ 
ture  and  sustain  the  general  honour.  The 
member  could  be  chosen  on  his  own  pro¬ 
posal,  and  in  the  event  of  there  being 
several  competitors  we  could  choose  one  of 
them  by  lot.” 

“Agreed!”  exclaimed  everybody. 

‘  ‘  This  in  no  way  prevents  our  gallant 
president  from  taking  the  prudent  mea¬ 
sures  he  spoke  of  and  which  met  with  your 
approval,”  added  Butnot,  who  wished  as 
much  as  possible  to  mollify  the  check  that 
he  had  just  inflicted  on  his  old  friend. 

Soon  a  general  move  was  made  from  the 
table  into  the  adjoining  room,  where  coffee 
was  served.  The  married  members  here 
joined  their  colleagues,  and  the  discussion 
was  resumed  in  detached  groups.  The 
young  fellows  laughingly  and  chafflngly 
surrounded  Barbarou,  who  in  most  elegant 
terms  narrated  a  few  of  his  famous  ex¬ 
ploits.  Need  we  say  that  the  incidents  of 
the  lion  and  the  antelope  and  that  of  the 
elephant  and  paraffin  lamp  were  received 
with  great  applause  F 

When  the  members  entered  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  Holbeck  took  Everest  by  the 
arm,  and,  in  spite  of  a  slight  resistance 
on  his  part,  drew  him  towards  an  angle  of 
the  room  where  the  young  ladies  were 
seated  round  a  table.  Arriving  opposite 


Miss  Shaughnessy,  he  introduced  his  com¬ 
panion. 

“  Here  is  a  young  friend  of  mine,”  said 
he,  “  who  has  just  been  complaining  of  not 
having  been  introduced  to  our  president’s 
daughter.  Mr.  Everest,  of” — he  was  about 
to  say  “  Grosmore  Castle,”  but  he  checked 
himself  in  time,  and  added  “  London.” 

“Mr.  Everest  has  already  honoured  me 
by  introducing  himself,”  said  the  young 
lady,  with  a  gracious  smile,  “and  wc  are 
almost  old  friends.” 

And  with  thoroughly  English  affability 
she  held  out  her  hand,  which  Everest 
shook  respectfully,  but  not  without  a  cer¬ 
tain  embarrassment. 

“  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  it,”  said 
Holbeck,  astonished,  and  as  he  went  off 
he  muttered,  “  Ah,  my  friend,  you  have- 
been  deceiving  your  old  mentor.” 

[To  be.  continued.) 


MY  MODEL  BOATS; 

OR,  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  SMALL  MARINE  ENGINE  EOR  A  BOAT  FOUR  OR  FIVE  FEET  LONG. 

By  Frank  Chasemore. 


row  the  bearings  for  the  crank-shaft  must 
be  made.  Fig.  4  is  a  perspective  view  of  one 
of  these.  Get  two  pieces  of  brass  one  inch  lorig, 
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half  an  inch  wide,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  as  Fig.  5.  Along  the  face  of  each  block 
draw  a  line,  dividing  it  lengthwise  into  two 
Equal  parts,  and  in  the  centre  of  these  lines 
drill  a  hole  right  through  the  brass  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Cut  the  brass  away  at 
the  ends  (as  in  Figs.  4  and  5),  leaving  the  pro- 


Fig,  6 

jecting  pieces  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  and  a 
little  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick. 
Through  each  of  these  flanges  drill  a  hole  to 
screw  the  bearings  to  the  bed-plate  by.  Drill 
two  holes  down  through  the  top  of  the  block, 
passing  one  on  each  side  of  the  bearing-hole 
(as  in  Fig.  5,  the  dotted  lines  showing  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  holes).  Drill  a  small  hole  through 
the  top  of  the  cap  into  the  bearing-hole  for 
oiling  purposes.  Cut  the  block  in  two  along 
the  line  passing  through  the  middle  of  the 
bearing-hole  with  a  stiff-backed  saw.  This 
will  make  the  block  as  in  Fig.  G,  having  a 
movable  cap  which  can  be  fastened  in  its  place 


[Continued  from  page  6SS.) 

with  two  screw's.  Screw  these  bearing-blocks  in 
their  places,  one  at  each  end  of  the  bed-plate, 
using  the  same  care  to  get  them  properly  cen¬ 
tred  along  the  line  c  d  and  at  right  angles 
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Fig.  6 

We  must  now  make  the  crank  shaft.  This 
can  be  made  with  bent  ware  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick.  But  when  made  in  this  way  it 
very  seldom  works  steadily  and  true.  The  best 


second  two  inches  long,  and  the  third  one 
and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long.  Next 
get  four  pieces  of  flat  iron  plate  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  one  inch  long,  and 
half  an  inch  wide.  Cut  them  into  the  shape 
shown  in  Fig.  7.  The  distance  between  the- 


centres  of  the  holes  is  to  be  a  little  less  than 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  largest  hole  is 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  square,  and  the  smallest 
hole  a  little  less.  The  metal  is  to  be  left  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  wide  round  the  holes.  Take 
the  shortest  piece  of  iron  wire  and  cut  one  end 
of  it  away,  leaving  a  square  pin  and  shoulder  ; 
the  pin  is  to  be  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long- 
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way  is  to  build  it  up.  You  must  get  a  piece  of 
iron  wire  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
about  two  feet  long.  Part  of  this  will  be  rc- 
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quired  for  the  screw-shaft,  straighten  and 
smooth  the  wire  and  polish  it  up.  Cut  from 
the  end  three  pieces,  one  an  inch  long,  the 


and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  square  (Fig.  S).  Cut 
both  ends  of  the  two-inch  piece  and  one  end  of 
the  remaining  piece  in  the  same  way.  Counter¬ 
sink  the  largest  holes  in  the  plates  (Fig.  7)  and 
rivet  them  on  the  pins  of  the  portion^  of  the 
shaft,  being  careful  that  they  are  at  right  angles 
to  the  rods!  The  plates  on  the  two-inch  piece 
must  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  pins 
should  fit  very  tightly  in  the  holes  to  make  them 
firm  when  riveted. 

Cut  two  pieces  of  iron  wire  one-eighth  of  an 


inch  in  diameter  and  live- eighths  of  an  inch 
long,  and  at  each  end  of  each  piece  make  a  pin 
and  shoulder  to  fit  the  small  holes  in  the  plates, 
leaving  a  full  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  wire  be¬ 
tween  the  pins  untouched.  Join  the  cranks 
together  in  pairs  by  riveting  in  these  wires, 
being  careful  to  keep  the  cranks  at  right  angles 
to  the  shaft,  and  also  to  keep  the  several 
pieces  of  the  shaft  in  the  same  straight  line. 
Place  the  shaft  on  the  bearing-blocks  in  the 
position  it  will  occupy,  with  the  cranks  over 
the  holes  in  the  bed-plate  and  with  the  longest 
end  to  the  after  end  of  it.  Mark  on  the  shaft 
the  position  and  thickness  of  the  bearing-blocks, 
and  cut  the  metal  of  the  rods  away  in  these 
places  till  it  is  reduced  to  oue-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  so  that  it  will  work  freely  in 
the  hearing-holes.  The  crank  will  now  iook 
like  Fig.  9. 

The  next  step  is  to  connect  the  top  and  bed- 
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Fig.  I 

plates  by  four  pillars.  The  length  of  these  will 
depend  on  the  length  of  the  piston-rod.  They 
must  be  made  of  four  pieces  of  brass  wire  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Take  one  of  the 
cylinders  and  a  sheet  of  paper  ;  on  this  paper 
draw  a  line  about  six  inches  long,  and  at  one 
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end  mark  the  point  A  (Fig.  10).  Push  the 
piston-rod  in  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  push  the 
pivot  of  the  cylinder  through  the  point  A,  and 
mark  on  the  line  the  point  n,  exactly  under  the 
hole  in  the  crosshead  of  the  piston-rod.  Now 
draw  out  the  piston-rod  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and 
mark  the  point  c  exactly  under  the  hole  as 


Fig.  II 


before.  Bisect  the  portion  of  the  line  between 
B  c  in  the  point  D,  and  measure  the  distance 
between  A  and  d.  Reduce  this  length  by  the 
distance  the  centre  hole  in  the  steam-blocks  is 
from  the  lower  edge,  and  add  to  it  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  for  the  height  of  the  centre  of  the  bearing- 
block  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  bed-plates, 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  for  the  thickness  of  the 
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bed-plate,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  for  rivet¬ 
ing. 

This  will  give  you  the  length  of  the  pillars 
including  the  pins.  File  a  pin  and  shoulder  at 
each  end,  as  in  Fig.  11,  making  the  pins  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a  quarter  of 


an  ineh  long,  llivet  a  pillar  firmly  in  each 
corner  hole  of  the  bed-plate,  and  put  the  top 
plate  on  the  top  ends  of  the  pillars,  and  rivet 
them  firmly  in.  Be  caroful  that  the  pillars  are 
upright.  Rehang  the  cylinders  and.  unscrew 
the  caps  of  the  crossheads.  Fit  the  cranks  into 
the  holes  in  them  and  screw  on  the  caps. 

If  the  cylinders  are  made  without  screw  cross- 
heads  the  pin  of  the  cranks  must  be  placed 
through  the  hole  in  the  heads  before  riveting 
the  cranks  together.  Unscrew  the  caps  of  the 
bearing-blocks,  and  put  the  crank-shaft  into 
the  bearing-holes,  and  screw  on  the  caps  again. 
Oil  all  bearings  and  parts  that  work  together. 
Now  you  must  get  a  heavy  brass  fly-wheel  three 
inches  iu  diameter,  which  can  be  purchased  with 
the  other  things,  and  costs  about  two  shillings. 
This  wheel  has  a  screw-bolt  through  one  side 
of  the  centre  block  to  fix  it  to  the  shaft  by.  Fix 
this  wheel  on  the  long  end  of  the  shaft  by 
tightening  the  screw.  It  would  be  better  to 
make  a  small  hole  in  the  shaft  for  the  point  of 
the  screw  to  enter.  The  wheel  must  have  two 
iron  pins,  about  one  inch  long,  in  the  face  of  it. 

Now  if  all  the  fittings  are  well  made  and 
oiled,  the  engine  ought  to  work  easily  and 
smoothly  without  noise  if  the  fly-wheel  is  spun 
round. 

The  woodcut  at  the  end  of  these  articles  will 
represent  the  engine  as  finished. , 

(To  Tie  continued .) 
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CHAPTER  XLII. — THE  SILVER  CITY  IN  THE  PLAINS. 


I)art  did  think  differently  when  he  cooled 
)  down,  and,  after  a  warm  greeting  from 
the  doctor,  who  praised  his  bravery  and 
thanked  him  for  bringing  help,  saw  the 
dreary  business  of  burying  the  fallen  in 
those  fierce  charges  ;  for  he  shuddered  and 
thought  of  the  horrors  of  such  an  occupa¬ 
tion,  even  when  the  fights  were  in  thorough 
self-defence. 

Joses  was  full  of  excitement,  and  kept 
on  shaking  hands  with  the  Beaver  instead 
of  with  Bart.  h 

“  I  knew  he’d  do  it.  I  knew  he’d  do  it,” 
he  kept  on  saying.  “  There  arn’t  a  braver 
lad  nowhere,  that  I  will  say.” 

There  was  but  little  time  for  talking  and 
congratulations,  however,  for  the  waggons 
had  to  be  unloaded,  and  camp  formed  for 
the  lancers  and  Mexicans,  the  former  being 
out .  in  the  plains  driving  in  the  Indian 
ponies  that  had  not  gone  off  with  the 
Apaches,  the  result  being  that  thirty  were 
enclosed  in  the  corral  before  dark,  being 
some  little  compensation  for  the  former  loss. 

Bart  learned  that  night,  when  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  the  governor  were  the  guests  of 
the  doctor,  that  beyond  occasional  alarms 
but  little  had  gone  on  during  his  absence. 
The  Indians  had  been  there  all  the  time, 
and  his  friends  had  always  been  in  full  ex¬ 
pectation  of  an  attack,  night  or  day,  but 
none  had  come. 

The  most  serious  threatening  had  been 
on  the  night  when  Bart  set  off,  but  the 
terrible  storm  had  evidently  stopped  it, 
and  the  doctor  related  how  the  rock  had 
been  struck  by  lightning,  a  large  portion 
shattered,  and  the  bodies  of  several  Indians 
found  there  the  next  morning. 

There  was  good  watch  set  that  night, 


not  that  there  was  much  likelihood  of  the  | 
Indians  returning,  but  to  make  sure ;  and 
then  many  hours  were  spent  in  rejoicing,  ' 
for  several  of  the  adventurers  had  been  j 
giving  way  to  despair,  feeling  that  they  j 
had  done  wrong  in  coming,  and  were  ask¬ 
ing  in  dismay  what  was  to  become  of  them 
when  the  stores  were  exhausted. 

“  We  can’t  eat  silver,”  they  had  re¬ 
proachfully  said  to  the  doctor  ;  and  when 
he  had  reminded  them  how  he  had  sent  for 
help,  they  laughed  him  to  scorn. 

All  murmurers  were  now  silenced,  and, 
light-hearted  and  joyous,  the  future  of  the 
silver  canon  became  the  principal  topic  of 
conversation  with  all. 

The  next  morning,  as  it  was  found  that 
the  Indians  were  still  hovering  about, 
Captain  Miguel  showed  himself  ready  for 
any  emergency.  The  Beaver  and  his  men 
were  at  once  mounted  on  the  pick  of  the 
Indian  ponies,  and  a  start  was  made  to 
meet  the  enemy. 

So  well  was  this  expedition  carried  out, 
that,  after  a  good  deal  of  feinting  and 
manoeuvring,  the  captain  was  enabled  to 
charge  home  once  more,  scattering  the 
Indians  like  chaff,  and  this  time  pursuing 
them  to  their  temporary  camp,  with  the 
result  that  the  Apaches,  thoroughly  cowed 
by  the  attacks  of  these  horsemen,  who 
fought  altogether  like  one  man,  continued 
their  flight,  and  the  whole  of  the  horses 
and  cattle,  with  many  Indian  ponies  as 
well,  were  taken  and  driven  back  in 
triumph  to  the  corral  by  the  rocks. 

This  encounter  with  the  Indians  proved 
most  effectual,  for  the  portion  of  the  nation 
to  which  they  belonged  had  never  before 
encountered  disciplined  troops ;  and  so 


1  stern  was  the  lesson  they  received,  that, 

{  though  predatory  parties  were  seen  from 
I  time  to  time,  it  was  quite  a  year  before 
j  any  other  serious  encounter  took  place. 

In  the  meantime  the  governor  had  been 
so  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  doctor’s 
discovery  that,  without  interfering  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  his  prospects,  com¬ 
munications  were  at  once  opened  up  with 
Lerisco,  more  people  were  invited  to  come 
out,  smelting  furnaces  were  erected,  the 
1  silver  purified,  and  in  less  than  six  months 
a  regular  traffic  fiad  been  established  across 
the  plains,  over  which  mules  laden  with  the 
precious  metal,  escorted  by  troops,  were 
constantly  going  and  returning  with  stores 
for  use  in  the  mining  town. 

A  town  began  to  spring  up  rapidly, 
with  warehouses  and  stores,  for  the  moun¬ 
tain  was  no  longer  standing  in  solitary 
silence  in  the  middle  of  the  great  plain. 
The  hum  of  industry  was  ever  to  be  heard ; 
the  picks  of  the  miners  were  constantly  at 
work ;  the  great  stamps  that  had  been 
erected  loudly  pounded  up  the  ore;  and 
the  nights  that  had  been  dark  and  lonely 
out  there  in  the  plains  were  now  illumined, 
and  watched  with  wonder  by  the  roving 
Apaches,  when  the  great  silver  furnaces 
glowed  and  roared  as  the  precious  metal 
was  heated  in  the  crucibles  before  being- 
poured  into  the  ingot-making  moulds. 

The  growth  of  the  place  was  marvellous, 
the  canon  proving  to  be  so  rich  in  the  finest 
kinds  of  silver,  that  the  ore  had  but  to  be 
roughly  torn  out  of  the  great  rift  that  was 
first  shown  by  the  chief,  and  the  profits 
were  so  enormous  that  Doctor  Lascelles 
became  as  great  a  man  in  bis  way  as  the 
governor,  while  Bart,  as  his  head  officer 
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and  superintendent  of  the  mine,  had  rule 
over  quite  a  host. 

Houses  rose  rapidly,  many  of  them  being 
of  a  most  substantial  kind,  and  in  addition 
a  large  barrack  was  built  for  the  accommo¬ 


Still  there  were  plenty  to  be  had  by 
those  daring  enough  to  risk  an  encounter 
with  the  Indians,  and  many  were  the  ex¬ 
cursions  Bart  enjoyed  with  Joses  and  the 
Beaver,  both  remaining  his  attached  fol¬ 


dation  of  fifty  men  who  worked  as  miners, 
but  had  certain  privileges  besides  for  form¬ 
ing  the  troop  of  well-mounted  lancers, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the  mining 
town  and  the  silver  canon  from  predatory 
hands  of  Apaches. 

These  lancers  were  raised  and  drilled  by 
Captain  Miguel,  Bart  being  appointed 
their  leader  when  he  had  grown  to  years 
of  discretion — that  is  to  say,  of  greater 
discretion  than  of  old,  and  that  was  soon 
after  Doctor  Lascelles  had  said  to  him  one 
day,  “Well,  yes,  Bart;  you  always  have 
seemed  to  be  like  my  son.  I  think  it  will 
be  as  well ;  ”  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  conversation  related  to  Bart’s  mar¬ 
riage  with  Maude. 

But,  in  spite  of  his  prosperity,  and  the 
constant  demand  for  his  services  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  mines  and  the  increase  of 
the  town,  Bart  never  forgot  his  delight  in 
a  ramble  in  the  wilds  ;  and  whenever  time 
allowed,  and  the  Beaver  and  some  of  his 
followers  had  come  in  from  some  hunting 
expedition,  there  was  just  a  hint  to  Joses, 
when  before  daybreak  next  morning  a 
start  was  made  either  to  hunt  bison  and 
prong-horn,  the  black-tailed  deer  in  the 
woods  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  or  to 
fish  in  some  part  of  the  canon.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  though,  the  sparkling  river  be¬ 
came  spoiled  by  degrees,  owing  to  the 
enormous  quantities  of  mine  refuse  that 
ran  in,  poisoning  the  fish  and  preventing 
them  from  coming  anywhere  near  the 
mountain. 


lowers,  though  the  latter  used  to  look 
sadly  at  the  change  that  had  come  over 
the  land. 

And  truly  it  was  a  wondrous  change, 
for  as  years  passed  on  the  town  grew 
enormously — works  sprang  up  with  tower¬ 
ing  chimneys  and  furnaces,  the  former 
ever  belching  out  their  smoke ;  while  of 
such  importance  did  Silver  Canon  City 
grow,  and  so  great  was  the  traffic,  that 
mules  and  waggons  could  no  longer  do  the 
work. 

The  result  is  easy  to  guess.  There  was 


a  vast  range  of  rolling  plain  to  cross,  a  few 
deviations  enabling  the  engineer,  who 
surveyed  the  country  with  Apaches  watch¬ 
ing  him,  to  avoid  the  mountains  ;  and  this 
being  done,  and  capital  abundant,  a  rail¬ 
way  soon  crept,  like  a  sinuous  serpent,' 
from  Lerisco  to  the  mountain  foot,  along 
which  panted  and  raced  the  heavily  laden^ 
trains. 

The  Apaches  scouted,  and  there  was^ 
some  little  trouble  with  them  at  first,  but 
they  were  punished  pretty  severely,  though 
they  took  no  lesson  so  deeply  to  heart  as 
the  one  read  their  chief  upon  seeing  the 
first  tram  run  along  the  rails. 

Poor  wretch !  he  had  not  much  more 
sense  than  a  bison,  for  he  galloped  his 
little  pony  right  on  to  the  line,  and  pressed 
forward  to  meet  the  engine  after  firing  his 
rifle — he  rode  no  more  ! 

“  Well,  I  dare  say  it’s  all  right,  Master 
Bart,”  said  Joses  one  day  ;  “  everybody’s 
getting  rich  and  happy,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it;  but  somehow  I  liked  the  good  old 
times.” 

“  Why,  Joses  ?”  said  Bart. 

‘  ‘  Because,  you  see,  Master  Bart,  we 
seem  to  be  so  horrid  safe  now.” 

“  Safe,  Joses  ?  ” 

“Yes,  Master  Bart,”  grumbled  the  old 
fellow;  “there  arn’t  no  risks,  no  keeping 
watch  o’  nights,  no  feeling  as  it  arn’t  likely 
that  you’ll  ever  see  another  morning,  and 
it  isn’t  exciting  enough  for  me.” 

But  then  the  Beaver  came  up  with  some 
news  that  made  Joses’  eyes  sparkle. 

“  There’s  buffalo  out  on  the  far  plain, 
captain,”  he  said;  “and  I’ve  seen  sign 
of  mountain  sheep  three  days’  journey  up 
the  canon.  Will  the  young  chief  Bart 
go  P  ” 

“That  I  will,  Beaver,”  cried  Bart. 
“  To-morrow  at  daybreak.” 

“No  ;  to-night,”  said  the  Beaver, 

“  That’s  the  way,”  growled  Joses.  “  Say 
yes,  Master  Bart.” 

Bart  did  say  yes,  as  he  generally  would 
upon  hearing  such  news  as  this — these 
excursions  carrying  him  back  to  the  old 
adventurous  days  when,  quite  a  lad,  he 
joined  in  a  hunt  to  find  provision  for  the 
little  camp. 

Then  Black  Boy  would  be  saddled,  for 
the  sturdy  little  cob  never  seemed  to  grow 
old,  except  that  there  were  a  few  grey 
hairs  in  his  black  coat;  provisions  were 
prepared,  ammunition  paoked,  good-byes 
said,  and  for  a  few  days  Bart  and  his 
friends  would  be  off  into  the  wilderness, 
away  from  the  bustle  and  toil  always  in 
progress  now  at  the  Silver  Canon. 

(the  end.) 
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CAUGHT  AND  CAGED. 


Before  the  big  Joss  I  observed  a  number 
of  fat,  dirty  priests,  with  heads  close 
shaven,  prostrating  themselves,  while 
others  were  walking  round  presenting 
perfumed  fire-sticks  to  the  object  of  their 
worship.  None  of  these  took  the  slightest 
notice  of  our  appearance,  but  continued 
their  devotions  as  if  unconscious  of  our 
presence.  Several  of  them,  I  could  not 
help  noticing,  were  engaged  knocking 
their  heads  against  the  ground. 

In  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  temple 
there  was  a  small  alcove.  To  this  I  was 
taken  by  the  mandarin,  and  one  of  the 
matchlock  men  now  chained  me  by  the  leg 
to  a  staple  in  the  wall.  This  done,  Ah-ling 
seemed  to  be  well  pleased,  and  leaving  the 
fellow  who  had  fastened  me  up  to  act  as 
a  guard,  he  and  the  mandarin  joined  the 
priests  for  a  short  time,  and  I  watched 
them  knocking  their  heads  as  the  others 
were  doing ;  then  they  left  the  build¬ 
ing. 

For  my  part,  I  was  both  tired  and 
hungry,  nearly  famished  indeed,  and  so 
made  signs  to  the  matchlock  man  that  I 
wanted  something  to  eat. 

My  Chinese  vocabulary  was  extremely 
limited,  but  by  pointing  to  my  mouth, 
rubbing  my  stomach,  and  ejaculating  the 
words  “  Chow,  chow,”  I  at  last  made  him 
understand  my  wants. 

Agreeably,  to  my  surprise,  the  man  called 
one  of  the  priests,  and  the  latter  taking  a 
bowl  of  rice  from  a  table  placed  in  front  of 
a  most  hideous  black  image,  who  rejoiced 
in  six  arms  and  an  equal  number  of  legs, 
presented  it  to  me.  I  ate  with  avidity, 
and  felt  afterwards  so  sleepy  that  I  took 
off  my  coat,  doubled  it  up  for  a  pillow, 
and  stretched  myself  out  on  the  floor  with 
the  intention  of  taking  forty  winks.  But 
sleep  was  out  of  the  question  in  that 
pagan  temple.  Scarcely  had  I  closed  my 
eyes  ere  I  was  startled  by  the  deep  boom- 
of  a  gong,  and  looking  up  I  observed  a 
priest  mounted  on  a  platform  a  few  paces 
from  me  banging  away  with  all  his  might  at 
a  brazen  gong  suspended  from  the  smoke- 
blackened  beam.  How  that  old  chap’s 
arm  must  have  ached !  I  thought  he  was 
never  going  to  leave  off  his  musical  per¬ 
formance  ;  but  worse  was  coming,  for  now 
another  one  jumped  up  on  a  platform  and 
commenced  thrashing  a  drum.  To  me  it 
seemed  that  he  was  trying  to  see  which 
could  make  the  most  noise.  You  will 
scarcely  believe  it,  but  they  actually  kept 
up  their  fearful  discordant  din  till  nearly 
midnight— then  one  by  one  the  priests  dis¬ 
appeared,  all  the  lights  were  extinguished, 
and  the  guard  and  myself  were  the  sole 
Dccupants  of  the  place. 

Notwithstanding  the  strange  events  of 
the  day,  and  the  stifling  smoke  of  the  in¬ 
cense  that  filled  the  temple,  I  soon 
dropped  off  to  sleep,  and  should  probably 
rave  slumbered  until  the  morning  bad  not 
my  dreams  been  disturbed  by  my  feeling 
in  unpleasant  sensation  about  the  tips  of 
my  fingers.  I  awoke,  and  as  I  moved  a 
small  army  of  rats  scampered  across  my 
oody  ;  the  Terrain  had  been  regaling  them¬ 
selves  at  my  expense. 

One  of  my  fingers  had  been  well-nigh 
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|  bitten  through ;  and  the  pain  of  this 
i  thoroughly  aroused  me,  when  looking 
about  I  perceived  that  my  guard  was  fast 
asleep. 

The  moonlight  was  streaming  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  temple,  which  in 
some  places  was  open  to  the  sky,  lighting 
up  the  building  and  the  hideous  colossal 
image.  As  the  pale  beams  flickered  across 
the  face  of  the  great  saucer-eyed  idol  I 
fancied  that  he  was  grinning  at  me.  I 
suppose  my  nerves  were  rather  unstrung, 
and  I  began  to  feel  decidedly  creepy. 

You  will  admit  that  it  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  sensation  to  wake  up  suddenly 
and  find  yourself  in  such  strange  company, 
shut  up  with  a  lot  of  green,  red,  and  black- 
visaged  monstrosities,  many  of  them  re¬ 
joicing  in  an  abnormal  quantity  of  legs  and 
arms. 

At  last,  being  wide  awake  and  fully 
realising  the  situation,  it  flashed  across  my 
mind  that  there  was  no  reason  why  I 
j  should  not  make  an  attempt  to  get  away, 
for  I  fully  believed  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  Ah-ling’s  threat  to  decapitate 
me  would  be  put  into  execution. 

I  examined  the  chain,  saw  that  it  was 
very  rusty,  and  some  of  the  links  were 
very  thin  and  worn.  My  companion  was 
snoring  heavily.  Under  cover  of  one  of 
his  long  nasal  notes  I  gave  the  chain  a 
sharp  sudden  jerk  ;  to  my  great  delight,  it 
snapped,  and  in  another  minute  I  was  at 
liberty. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  was  how 
I  could  get  out  of  the  temple  without  being 
discovered  by  the  guard.  True  he  was 
asleep,  but  at  any  moment  he  might  awake, 
and  if  once  he  gave  an  alar  m  it  would  be 
all  up  with  me.  Of  course  I  had  no  wish 
to  take  his  life,  but  something  must 
be  done  to  ensure  his  silence,  and  that 
quickly.  Taking  off  my  shoes,  I  crawled 
slowly  towards  him  and  gently  removed 
the  matchlock  that  lay  alongside  him  a 
few  yards  out  of  his  reach  ;  then  I  looked 
round  to  see  whether  there  was  anything 
that  I  could  use  to  gag  him. 

Yes,  close  to  me  was  the  many-armed 
Joss.  “Come,”  I  said  to  myself,  “you 
can  well  spare  one  of  your  flippers.”  So  I 
broke  one  off  just  below  the  wrist,  and 
then  stepped  quietly  back  to  examine  the 
unconscious  Celestial. 

He  was  still  snoring  heavily,  perhaps 
dreaming  of  a  feast  of  baked  puppy-dogs. 
Kneeling  down,  I  carefully  took  off  my 
black  silk  neckerchief,  and  passing  it  round 
his  arms,  I  secured  them  without  disturb¬ 
ing  him ;  then,  before  he  had  time  to 
realise  the  situation,  I  thrust  the  wooden 
hand  of  the  Joss  into  his  mouth,  caught 
hold  of  his  long  pigtail,  twisted  it  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  clenched  fist  which  held 
a  dagger,  passed  it  round  his  neck,  and 
then,  after  a  slight  and  noiseless  struggle, 
my  friend  was  placed  hors  de  combat, 
gagged  with  his  own  pigtail. 

I  had  not  much  trouble  with  him,  as  he 
was  a  puny  creature,  but  I  could  scarcely 
keep  from  laughing  outright  when  I  looked 
at  his  terror-stricken  face  as  I  dragged 
him  up  to  the  staple  and  fastened  him  to 
it  with  my  own  broken  chain.  Leaving 


him  to  recover  his  astonishment,  I  now 
made  a  rapid  tour  of  the  building  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  there  was  any  possible  means  of 
egress. 

Apparently  there  was  only  one  door, 
and  that  I  discovered  was  bolted  and 
barred  from  outside,  so  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  I  should  have  to  mount  the 
wall  and  crawl  out  through  the  space 
between  the  sloping  roof  and  the  top.  To 
make  this  clear  I  must  explain  that  the 
roof  was  supported  on  wooden  pillars  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  top  of  the  walls.  These 
pillars  were  placed  at  equal  distances 
round  the  temple,  and  each  being  about 
two  feet  in  height,  there  was  ample  room 
for  a  man  to  pass  underneath  the  roof  if 
he  could  only  once  get  upon  the  top  of 
the  wall. 

There  was,  however,  no  ladder  in  the 
place,  and  I  was  almost  in  despair.  My 
hopes  of  getting  away  had  indeed  nearly 
sunk  to  zero,  when  on  looking  at  the  huge 
form  of  the  great  goggle-eyed  monster, 
whose  head  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  wall,  it  struck  me  that  I  saw 
my  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

In  another  moment  I  had  climbed  on  to 
the  gilded  throne  in  which  he  was  seated ; 
from  thence  I  managed  to  obtain  a  footing 
on  the  palms  of  his  outstretched  hands  ;  the 
next  step  placed  me  on  his  shoulders,  and1 
now  I  had  only  to  turn  my  face  towards 
the  wall  and  make  a  spring  for  it.  But,  to 
my  horror,  as  I  was  in  the  act  of  slewing 
round  I  felt  the  huge  Joss  begin  to  sway 
forward  on  his  golden  seat.  I  made  a 
frantic  clutch  at  his  ears,  and  in  another 
moment,  with  a  crash  that  shook  the  tem¬ 
ple,  down  we  came  together.  The  fall 
must  have  stunned  me  for  a  few  moments, 
but  on  coming  to  my  senses  I  found  myself 
sprawling  on  the  floor  bruised,  but  with 
no  bones  broken. 

And  now  the  building  seemed  to  be  alive 
with  excited  priests,  who  were  running 
about  with  lanterns,  shouting  and  brawl¬ 
ing;  while,  to  make  the  confusion  worse 
confounded,  some  of  them  commenced 
banging  away  at  the  great  gong. 

My  companion  in  misfortune  had  fared 
far  worse  than  I.  The  fall  had  smashed 
his  face  and  head  into  atoms ;  his  most 
intimate  friends  would  never  recognise 
him  again.  Poor  old  saucer-eyes !  his 
tumble  had  revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
big  sham.  I  had  thought  before  the 
crash  that  he  /Tas  as  solid  as  the  figure¬ 
head  of  the  Cambrian ;  but,  behold !  he 
was  as  hollow  as  a  drum  from  stem  to 
stern — a  thorough  impostor.  The  noise 
caused  by  the  gong  thumping  began  to 
draw  a  crowd  of  people,  Ah-ling  and  his 
crew  among  the  number. 

I  believed  now  that  my  moments  were 
numbered  ;  and  presently,  when  the  man-  , 
darin  arrived  and  gave  directions  to  some  ; 
of  his  matchlock  men,  which  resulted  in  t 
their  stripping  me  to  the  waist,  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  I  was  to  be  at  once  led  outside 
for  execution  ;  but  I  was  mistaken. 

Amidst  a  tumult  almost  deafening,  a 
party  of  the  mandarin’s  soldiers  entered, 
bearing  something  on  their  shoulders ; 
what  it  was  I  could  not  make  out  at  first 
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owing  to  the  crowd  that  surrounded  me, 
but  I  was  not  long  left  in  ignorance. 

At  a  word  from  the  mandarin  the  crowd 
fell  back,  and  the  new-comers  placed  on 
the  ground  before  me  a  large  bamboo  cage, 
into  -which  I  was  invited  to  enter  by  the 
foxy-faced  one,  who  now  appeared  on  the 
scene. 

“  Suppose  you  no  walkee  in  chop  chop, 
peecee  mandarin  say  he  rnakee  speak  to 
Chinaman,  pokes  you  in  all  a  proper — 
can  do.” 

At  this  delicate  hint,  and  feeling  at  the 
same  time  that  an  impatient  gentleman 
behind  me  was  tickling  the  calves  of  my 
legs  with  a  villainous  sharp  pike,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  case  of  Hobson’s  choice ;  so 
in  I  crawled,  thoroughly  disgusted  at  the 
turn  events  had  taken. 

You  may  imagine  my  feelings  on  being 
caged  in  this  wretched  way,  like  a  wild 
beast,  by  a  lot  of  pigtails,  but  what  could 
I  do  against  such  numbers  ? 

There  was  only  just  sufficient  room  for 
me  to  sit  upright  in  my  new  abode,  and  it 
was  not  long  enough  to  admit  of  my  lying 
down  at  full  stretch. 

No  sooner  was  I  in  than  four  of  the 
Chinese,  seizing  the  long  poles  to  which 
the  cage  was  suspended,  placed  them  on 
their  shoulders,  and,  with  a  long,  swing¬ 
ing  trot,  walked  away  with  me  out  of  the 
temple. 

Daylight  was  breaking  as,  followed  by 
the  crowd,  we  left  the  building.  I  had  a 
“  mean”  time  of  it — bump,  bump  went  my 
poor  head  against  the  bamboos  forming 
the  roof ;  there  was  what  my  friend  the 
interpreter  wovdd  describe  as  “plenty  too 
muchee  jump  jump  in  the  poles.”  The 
incessant  contact  of  my  head  with  the  top 
of  the  cage  made  me  feel  quite  sick  and 
stupid,  and  I  was  very  thankful  when  my 
bearers  suddenly  pulled  up  opposite  a 
Yamun,  although  I  think  they  might  have 
put  me  down  a  little  more  gently  than  they 
did,  instead  of  heaving  my  residence  off 
their  shoulders  as  if  it  contained  a  bale  of 
cotton. 

Into  the  Yamun  went  the  mandarin,  Ah- 
ling,  and  the  interpreter,  and  during  their 
absence  I  became  an  object  of  great 
interest  to  a  number  of  juvenile  Celestials, 
who,  to  the  delight  of  the  bystanders,  es¬ 
pecially  to  one  venerable  old  Chinaman 
with  huge  spectacles,  had  the  imperti¬ 
nence  to  stir  me  up  with  canes  and  sticks, 
just  as  the  animals  are  sometimes  stirred 
up  at  the  Zoo. 

Of  the  two  annoyances  I  preferred  the 
bumping,  so  when  the  mandarin  and  his 
friend  presently  emerged  from  the  Yamun 
mounted  on  smalL  Tartar  ponies,  arrayed 
for  a  journey,  and  gave  the  signal  to  the 
bearers  to  pick  me  up  and  proceed,  I  was 
quite  ready  to  be  off. 

I  hadn’t  the  faintest  idea  where  they 
were  going  to  take  me.  ^  I  observed 
through  my  bars  that  we  presently  passed 
under  a  curiously  carved  gateway,  and  after 
that  wc  were  soon  in  the  open  country, 
travelling  along  a  raised  causeway,  with 
paddy-fields  on  either  side.  Now  and  then 
we  passed  by  groups  of  peasantry  hard  at 
work  in  the  rice-fields,  and  sometimes  a 
great  water-buffalo,  with  hide  covered  with 
the  slime  and  mud  of  the  pool  in  which  he 
was  enjoying  himself,  would  start  up  and 
stare  fiercely  at  us.  On  wo  went  all  that 
day — jolt,  jolt,  bump,  bump,  I  sick  and 
giddy  from  the  effect  of  the  tossing  about 
and  the  scorching  heat  of  the  hot  sun. 

Towards  evening  we  reached  a  small 
village  on  the  scacoast,  and  for  llie  first 
time  that  long  weary  day  I  was  given  some 
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boiled  rice  and  water,  but  I  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave  my  cage. 

The  following  morning  our  journey  was 
resumed,  and  after  crossing  a  barren  strip 
of  country  we  arrived  at  a  small  town 
about  midday.  Here  I  was  unfortunately 
placed  in  another  Buddhist  temple  in  charge 
of  the  priests,  while  Ah-ling  and  his  re¬ 
tainers  went  somewhere  to  refresh  them¬ 
selves.  Before  parting  from  me  they  must 
have  told  the  priests  of  my  being  the  cause 
of  the  destruction  of  the  idol  at  Tung- 
ling-chu,  for  I  found  that  I  was  regarded 
by  them  with  evident  disfavour.  At  any 
rate  they  scowled  and  glared  at  me,  and 
then  the  brutes  instigated  some  of  the 
women  who  had  been  engaged  at  their 
devotions  to  torment  me  by  pricking  my 
chest  and  arms  with  the  sharpened  ends  of 
burnt  joss-sticks.  You  would  scarcely 
credit  the  conduct  of  the  amiable  dames. 
One  after  the  other  they  lit  the  ends  of 
their  sticks  at  a  brazier  standing  near  the 
door,  and  then  trotting  over  to  the  cage 
commenced  sticking  me  as  if  they  thought 
I  was  nothing  better  than  an  animated 
pincushion. 

I  endeavoured  to  emulate  the  stoicism  of 
the  Bed  Indians,  but  I  fear  with  poor  suc¬ 
cess.  I  couldn’t  help  wriggling  while  the 
dear  creatures  amused  themselves  at  my 
expense,  and,  of  course,  the  more  I 
showed  my  disgust,  so  much  the  more  they 
enjoyed  their  cruel  sport. 

Well,  at  last,  after  they  had  pricked 
me  to  their  hearts’  content,  leaving  me 
marked  all  over  like  the  “  spotted  man,” 
they  giggled  and  toddled  off  home. 

Soon  afterwards  the  mandarin  and  his 
party  arrived.  I  was  again  hoisted  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  fresh  batch  of  Chinamen, 
and  off  we  started  once  more  across  coun- 
try. 

I  won’t  bore  you  by  giving  you  all  the 
details  of  my  journey.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  after  undergoing  four  days  of  insuffer¬ 
able  torment  we  halted  at  the  town  of 
Kin-hein,  and  after  being  exhibited  to  the 
populace  for  a  few  hours  I  was  again  con¬ 
signed  to  the  care  of  some  priests  in  the 
Temple  of  Love  and  Beneficence  for  the 
night. 

This  town  was  situated  on  the  seacoast, 
and  Ah-tick  informed  me  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  mandarin  to  hand  me  over 
hero  to  the  Tartar  general,  who  would 
send  me  by  water  to  Tien-tsin,  where  I 
should  probably  be  jjassed  on  to  Pekin  for 
decapitation. 

The  priests  in  the  Temple  of  Love  and 
Beneficence  were  an  improvement  on  the 
last  lot  I  had  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
introduced  to.  They  gave  me  food,  and 
abstained  from  stining  me  up  with  joss- 
sticks.  After  placing  me  in  a  conspicuous 
position  in  the  centre  of  the  building  they 
left  me  to  my  meditations,  feeling  pretty 
sure  that  I  could  not  got  out  of  the 
cage. 

I  fell  asleep  just  before  midnight,  and 
in  my  dreams  I  was  once  more  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  escape 'from  the  temple  at  Tung- 
ling-chu.  I  saw  again  the  saucer-eyed 
monster,  and  as  I  stood  on  his  shoulders 
preparing  to  leap  on  the  wall  I  thought  he 
turned  his  great  head  slowly  round,  and 
with  a  vicious  grin  whispered,  “No,  you 
don’t.”  Then  he  swayed  gently  forward, 
the  crash  immediately  followed,  and  I 
awoke. 

Yes,  I  awoke,  and  this  time  the  crash 
that  fell  upon  my  startled  ears  was  not  the 
illusion  of  a  dream. 

I  stared  round,  it  was  broad  daylight. 
The  temple  was  empty,  but  there  was  a 


fearful  din  of  hammering  and  shouting  as 
one  leaf  of  the  great  door  came  down  from 
its  hinges  and  admitted  an  excited  crowd 
of  British  tars  led  by  Captain  O’Beilly  and 
several  of  my  messmates. 

“Where  is  the  boy,  you  pigtailed 
rascal,”  shouted  my  dear  old  skipper, 
dragging  old  Ah-ling  along  by  the  tail. 

Ah-ling,  with  his  little  eyes  almost  start¬ 
ing  from  his  head,  and  trembling  with 
fright,  pointed  at  the  cage. 

“What!”  shouted  the  excited  captain 
of  the  Cambrian,  “  d’ye  mane  to  tell  me 
you’ve  had  the  audacity,  you  yellow¬ 
skinned  monkey,  to  shut  one  of  my 
officers  up  like  that?” 

In  another  moment  I  was  out,  and  in 
less  time  than  I  can  tell  Ah-ling  was 
bundled  in  neck  and  crop  by  a  dozen  will¬ 
ing  hands,  and  amidst  the  shouts  and 
jokes  of  the  bluejackets  carried  off. 

On  getting  outside  the  building  Captain 
O’Beilly  hurried  me  along,  telling  me  that 
he  wanted  to  get  the  men  together  again 
before  they  got  into  mischief. 

“  They’re  giving  the  Celestials  fits,  my 
boy,  on  your  account.  Only  found  out  last 
night  by  the  merest  chance  that  you  were 
here.  Wc  have  tried  all  the  places  down 
the  coast  and  had  given  it  up  for  a  bad 
job,  when  a  smiling  rascal  came  alongside 
when  we  anchored  here  last  night  and 
said  something  about  ‘  piecee  dollar  makee 
look  find  all  a  proper  can  do,  one  piecee 
t officer,’  so  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  were  on  your  track.  I  landed  some  of 
the  men,  and  after  knocking  over  a  few 
troublesome  pigtails  who  attempted  to 
show  fight,  we  laid  siege  to  the  temple. 
Now  you  go  down  to  the  boat  and  get  on 
board  as  soon  as  you  can,  while  I  march 
the  men  off.”  • 

I  went  down  to  the  boats  and  got  there 
just  in  time  to  save  Ah-ling  from  being 
drowned  like  a  rat.  The  sailors  had,  it 
appears,  hurried  off  with  him  to  the  beach, 
and  wanted  to  tow  him  off  in  the  cage, 
which  they  had  already  put  in  the  water. 

To  wind  up  my  yarn,  for  I  see  it  is  close 
on  eight  bells,  we  took  Ah-ling  off,  and 
when  Captain  O'Beilly  came  aboard  with 
the  rest  of  the  men,  ho  squared  accounts 
with  him  by  ordering  him  four  dozen. 
Foxy-face  was  also  settled  with  in  away 
he  did  not  admire,  for  although  the 
captain  gave  him  his  piecee  dollars,  he 
also  accompanied  the  reward  with  the 
same  number  of  piecee  cuts  with  the  cat, 
and  afterwards  ths  two  were  put  on  shore, 
let  us  hope  feeling  wiser  and  better  men. 

(the  ekd.) 
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HOME  AMTJSEMEHTS. 

STENCILS  AND  STENCILLING. 


Fig.  5. 


ONE  of  the  quickest  find  most  effective  ways 
of  putting  a  pattern  round  a  room  or  up  a 
staircase  wall  is  to  cut  a  stencil  and  stencil  the 
pattern  in  colours.  I  propose  in  this  article 


giving  a  few  simple  directions  as  to  cutting 
.stencils. 

A  stencil  is  a  pattern  cut  out  of  some  thin 
material,  such  as  paper,  zinc,  tinfoil,  or  lead. 
Most  of  my  readers  have  doubtless  seen  letters 
cut  out  of  zinc  used  in  marking  cases,  or  names 
cut  out  of  a  metal  plate  for  marking  linen. 
These  are  stencils,  and  the  method  of  marking 
by  means  of  perforated  plates  is  stencilling. 

Stencilling  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
a  monk  in  the  middle  ages,  but  probably  it  was 


tern  round  it,  or  space  this  part  of  the  wall 
(called  the  frieze)  out  into  panels  and  just  paint 
some  simple  designs,  such  as  birds  or  flowers,  in 
each  panel  with  some  very  simple  device  in  the 


spaces  separating  the  panels,  as  shown  in  the 
rough  sketch,  Fig.  5.  But  this  would  occupy 
some  time  to  carry  out,  and  that  would  in  itself 
be  a  disadvantage.  Flow  a  stencilled  pattern 
when  cut  might  be  run  round  a  room  in  a  few 
evenings,  especially  if  you  could  get  a  friend  or 
brother  to  assist  you,  and  so  before  going  any 
further  into  the  subject  I  will  put  my  readers 
in  the  way  of  cutting  a  stencil. 

Now  it  is  obvious  if  we  consider  a  moment 
that  the  portion  cut  out  of  the  plate  of  metal  or 


|  In  Fig.  2  we  have  another  example  of  a  very 
simple  stencil  pattern,  the  design,  as  in  Fig.  1, 
being  formed  by  the  portions  not  cut  away,  or 
the  whites.  Now  these  white  portions  are 
called  the  “ties, ’’and  bind  the  stencil  together. 
And  the  art  of  stencil-cutting  lies  in  the  proper 
management  of  these  ties.  Suppose  we  wished 
to  cut  a  stencil  of  the  letter  b.  It  is  plain  that 
if  we  cut  out  the  letter  b  the  two  white  spaces 
would  fall  out,  leaving  this  shape,  but  if  we  cut 


it  leaving  the  ties  we  can  stencil  the  letter  b. 
You  see  the  ties  are  a  necessity  and  cannot  bn 
dispensed  with,  and  the  great  object  in  design- 


Fig.  !. 


Fig.  2. 


the  invention  of  no  one  age  or  no  one  person, 
for  a  method  so  simple  as  stencilling  was  pro¬ 
bably  hit  upon  by  different  people  in  different 
countries. 

It  is  not  every  one  wdio  can  afford  to  employ 
decorators  to  decorate  a  room,  and  our  readers 
might  save  their  people  expense  if  they  would 
learn  to  make  themselves  useful.  Now  I  will 
sirppose  that  a  boy  has  a  bedroom  allotted  to 
him,  a  room  to  call  his  own,  and  that  room  re¬ 
quires  doing  up  ;  and  I  will  further  assume 
that  the  walls  have  been'  tinted  some  nice  quiet 
soft  tone — “  distempered,”  as  it  is  termed — and 
the  owner  of  the  said  room  is  anxious  to  relieve 
its  bareness  by  a  little  ornamentation. 

For  instance,  he  might  like  to  put  a  pattern 
round  the  top  of  the  walls  just  underneath  the 
cornice,  or  where  the  cornice  would  be  if  there 
were  one,  for  some  rooms  are  without  this  archi¬ 
tectural  feature.  It  is  true  if  he  had  the  time 
and  patience  he  might  paint  some  simple  pat¬ 


paper  is  the  part  of  the  design  that  appears  in 
colour  when  stencilled.  In  cutting  a  stencil 
you  therefore  cut  out  the  darks,  and  if  you  refer 
to  Fig.  1  you  will  see  that  the  parts  appearing 


ing  stencils  is  to  make  these  ties  form  part  of 
the  design.  In  the  case  of  the  letter  b  it  is  a 
matter  of  necessity,  and  the  ties  could  be  picked 


black  are  the  portions  cut  out,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  lines  at  top  and  bottom  of  pattern, 
which  would  have  to  be  put  in  by  hand.  This 
also  applies  to  the  other  designs,  the  lines 
always  being  put  in  with  a  brush  and  never 
stencilled. 


in  by  hand  if  desired,  and  in  all  good  work  the 
ties  that  are  an  obvious  disadvantage  are  picked 
in  afterwards,  but  in  a  pattern  going  at  the  top 
of  a  room  the  ties  can  be  managed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  almost  imperceptible  from  below. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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OUR  FATHERS  OF  OLD. 

Words  by  C.  EDMUND  MAURICE.  A  FREE  FORESTER'S  SONG.  Music  by  C.  A.  MACIRONE. 


Chorus. 


» « . 


eyes  of  flame,  And  he  vowed  in  his  cru  -  el  pride 


That  the  fo-rest  was  here  for  the  bon-ny  dun  deer,  And  for  none  but  the  King  be-side  ; 


That  the 
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DESIGNS  FOR  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

“GOOD  SPOKT — VERY  !  ” 


OUR  OPEN  COLUMN. 


ODE  TO  A  BATH  BUN. 

Sweet  reminiscence  of  my  childhood’s  days, 

I  inly  feel  constrained  to  chant  thy  praise. 

Soft  saffron-coloured  type  of  infant  joy, 

With  potent  power  the  appetite  to  cloy, 

I  hail  thee,  and  would  seek  to  know  the  source 
And  reason  of  thy  all-prevailing  force  ! 

Is  it  the  shiny  glaze  that  makes  the  treat, 

All  redolent  of  stickiness  and  sweet  ?  ' 

Or  is  it  rather  the  attraction  lies 
In  yielding  softness  and  superior  size  ? 

Howe’er  it  be,  I’m  conscious  more  and  more. 

My  stomach  can’t  digest  it,— what  a  bore  ! 

Farewell,  Bath  bun  !  lie  lightly  on  the  breast 
Of  him  who  shall  devour  thee,— and  digest ! 

P.  EDMONDS  (Brighton). 


A  NEW  INDOOR  GAME. 

E.  J.  C.  writes  from  Derby  as  follows “This  is  a 


good  indoor  game  for  boys,  which  I  believe  has  not 
yet  appeared  in  any  form  in  England.  It  is  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  one  played  by  the  students  in  Germany,  but 
adapted  to  English  words,  and  with  a  special  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  figures,  which  the  original  game  does  not 
admit  of,  the  words  not  being  so  suitable. 

“  The  above  diagram  is  chalked  on  the  floor,  the  figures 
being  about  one  foot  across  and  one  foot  apart.  Then 
one  player  takes  his  place  on  the  middle  figure,  facing 
Elg.  C.  The  other  players  then  sing  the  old  rhyme  of 
the  ‘  Crooked  Man’  to  the  ‘  King  Pippin  Polka,’  known 
also  as  ‘My  mother  said,'  etc. 

“Then  the  player,  with  his  feet  together,  jumps  to 
No.  1,  No.  2,  etc.,  as  the  words  ‘.man,’  ‘mile,’  etc.,  are 
mentioned.  He  must  not  turn  round,  or  put  his  feet 
outside  the  figures.  The  others  keep  time  by  clapping 
with  their  hands.  If  the  player  jumps  to  a  wrong 
figure,  or  to  one  before  it  is  sung,  he  pays  a  forfeit, 
especially  for  the  last  line. 

“The  verse  is  then  repeated  to  the  second  part  of 
the  tune,  the  player  jumping  to  each  figure  before  it  is 
mentioned,  and  giving  a  second  jump  on  it,  before  go¬ 
ing  to  the  next.  The  last  line  finishes  off  with  a  wild 
repetition  of  the  figure,  the  player  stepping  from  one 
figure  to  the  next,  as  fast  as  he  can,  finishing  on  No.  7 
to  the  last  word.  The  player  must  place  both  feet  on 
Fig.  7  to  the  words  ‘and  they,’  then  the  right  on  Eig.  1, 
and  so  on,  to  the  last  one.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
last  line  is  to  get  the  left  foot  from  Fig.  4.  to  Fig.  0  in 
time.  This  is  done  by  passing  the  right  foot  behind, 
the  left,  when  moving  it  from  Fig.  3  to  Fig.  5,  which 
will  enable  tlie  player  to  finish  without  tying  his  legs 
in  a  knot.  Tlie  words  and  the  numbers  of  the  figures 
for  the  player  to  jump  to  are  here  given  (commencing 
on  No.  7  and  facing  Fig.  6) — 

1.  There  was  a  crooked  (jump  to  Fig.  1  to  the  word) 

man, 

He  went  a  crooked  (jump  to  Fig.  2  to  word)  mile. 

He  found  a  crooked  (Fig.  3)  sixpence 
Against  a  crooked  (Fig.  4)  stile  ; 

He  bought  a  crooked  (Fig.  5)  cat 
That  caught  a  crooked  (Fig.  6,  and  pause)  mouse, 
And  they  all  lived  together  in  a  little  crooked 
(Fig.  7)  house. 

2.  There  (jump  to  Fig.  1)  was  a  crooked  (2nd  jump  on  ’ 

Fig.  1)  man,  t 

He  (to  Fig.  2)  went  a  crooked  (2nd  Fig.  2)  mile, 

He  (Fig.  3)  found  a  crooked  (2nd  time  Fig.  3)  six¬ 
pence 

A-(to  Fig.  4)-gainst  a  crooked  (2nd  Fig.  4)  stile  ; 

He  (Fig.  5)  bought  a  crooked  (Fig.  5)  cat 
That  (Fig.  6)  caught  a  crooked  (Fig.  6)  mouse, 

(Step  to  Fig.  7,  ieft  foot)  And  they  (right  to  Fig.  1 
to  word)  all  (left  to  Fig.  2)  lived  (right  to  Fig.  3 
to)  together  (left  to  Fig.  4  to)  in  a  (right  behind 
left  to  Fig.  5)  little  (left  to  Fig.  6)  crooked  (both 
feet  to  Fig.  7)  house. 

“Another  lvay  of  playing  this  game,  suitable  for 
girls,  is  to  chalk  the  figures  on  a  slate  or  table,  and 
point  to  them  with  a  stick  :  but  this  is  a  very  tame  way 
of  playing  the  game  compared  with  the  first  one,  which 
is  no  easy  matter  for  unwieldy  youngsters  to  perform.” 
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Inquirer. — You  have  little  chance  of  employment  on 
a  mail  steamer  until  you  have  served  some  time  in  a 
sailing-vessel.  If  you  start  in  an  ordinary  steamer 
you  will  probably  be  set  to  clean  brass,  and  polish 
up  generally,  instead  of  learning  seamanship. 

J.  A.  Yule. — The  bestwayis  to  patent  it,  a  proceeding 
of  little  difficulty  under  the  new  Patent  law.  YTou 
can  write  a  book  describing  the  invention,  bring  out 
the  invention  as  a  supplement  to  the  book,  and  thus 
get  the  benefit  of  the  Copyright  Acts  ;  but  the  copy¬ 
right  rests  in  the  book  complete,  and  the  invention 
must  be  something  that  can  be  classified  as  sta¬ 
tionery  and  registered  at  Stationers'  Hall. 


Omega.— To  be  a  civil  engineer  you  must  be  appren¬ 
ticed,  and  pass  your  examinations  as  well.  A  merely 
theoretical  engineer  is  not  likely  to  succeed  in  this 
very  practical  age. 

Bunter  Sandstone.— Dr.  Geikie’s  “Field  Geology”  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan.  It  costs  five  shil¬ 
lings.  Penning’s  “Field  Geology”  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Baillifere.  Send  to  Messrs.  Stanford  for  their 
list  of  Survey  Publications.  There  are  several  papers 
on  the  Worcestershire  and  Malvern  areas. 

History. — There  are  several  Lives  of  Lord  Clive.  A 
well-known  one  is  by  the  Rev.  G.  It.  Gleig.  Have 
you  read  Macaulay's  Essay  ? 


Friday. — The  stars  as  described  in  our  articles  will 
serve  for  any  year.  At  the  close  of  a  year  the 
constellations  have  moved  round  to  their  former 
positions. 

J.  V.  Gower.  —  The  one  is  a  threepenny-piece  of 
Charles  n.  of  England,  and  the  other  is  a  franc  of 
Louis  xvi.  of  France.  A  handy  manual  on  coins  is 
now  published  at  170,  Strand. 

Wendur. — The  articles  on  training  were  in  the  second 
volume.  There  are  several  shilling  books  on  the 
subject,  one  notably  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Cortis,  but  the 
information  given  is  not  particularly  full. 

Telescope. — The  curve  of  the  mirror  depends  on  the 
focus  you  wish  it  to  have.  The  easiest  way  to  silver 
it  is  to  cover  it  with  quicksilver,  and  on  that  lay  a 
sheet  of  tinfoil  pressed  tightly  down,  and  kept  under 
pressure  for  some  hours. 

C.  Gouldstone.— There  is  no  difficulty  in  enlisting  in 
a  cavalry  regiment.  You  simply  go  to  the  recruiting 
depot  and  say  you  wish  to  join.  There  is  a  pamph¬ 
let  of  instructions  as  to  the  army  published  at  every 
post-office.  There  are  different  standards  for  diffe¬ 
rent  regiments,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  you  will 
be  either  too  tall  or  too  short  for  the  one  you  have 
chosen. 

IIUgby  UNION. — You  count  only  one  try.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  give  earlier  answers,  and  hence  we  so 
seldom  notice  matters  that  require  immediate 
attention  to  be  of  any  use. 

Neptune. —All  that  you  can  get  is  the  number  of 
ships  in  commission  ;  the  grand  total  of  vessels  use¬ 
ful  and  useless  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at.  Get  a  Navy 
List,  costing  three  shillings,  and  reckon  the  vessels 
up  for  yourself,  but  do  not  fall  into  the  vulgar  error 
of  mistaking  the  numbers  against  the  ships  for  their 
number  on  the  list.  The  numbers  are  merely  placed 
there  for  indexing  purposes,  and  you  will  find  huge 
gaps  between  them  on  every  page.  Our  merchant 
shipping  has  increased  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  the 
Royal  Navy,  which  has  stood  still,  now  bears  a 
smaller  proportion  to  it  than  it  ever  did  at  any 
period  of  our  history.  There  are  no  ships  in  the 
Royal  Naval  Reserve.  The  Reserve  is  composed  of 
merchant  seamen,  who  have  a  few  weeks’  drill  every 
year,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  serve  the 
nation  at  any  time. 

Etiquette.— The  gentleman  always  returns  the  salute, 
even  in  the  event  of  his  walking  with  a  lady  who  is 
saluted  by  a  gentleman  to  him  unknown. 

E.  S.  K.— If  you  have  not  sufficient  time  to  play  "a 
bango  or  a  cordien  or  a  concertina,”  your  chance  of 
musical  proficiency  is  almost  hopeless.  Perhaps  the 
tambourine  or  the  bones  might  suit  you,  though  it  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  play  the  bones  properly. 


An  Old  Old  Friend. — You  can  hardly  call  yourself  a 
musician  if  you  do  not  know  music,  but  you  can  be 
a  violin-player  of  tolerable  proficiency  without 
knowing  all  that  is  taught  in  the  schools.  You  had 
better  learn  as  much  as  you  can. 

J.  D.  Havard. — The  articles  on  “Kite  Carriages”  were 
in  the  November  and  December  parts  in  1880. 

Bacchante. — Owing  to  recent  changes  you  are  not 
now  eligible  for  an  assistant-clerkship  in  the  Navy  ; 
but  your  best  plan,  as  in  all  such  cases,  would  be  to 
apply  direct  to  the  Admiralty. 

Labour. — By  a  “list  of  English  authors  and  their 
works”  you  mean  what  is  generally  termed  a  biblio¬ 
graphy.  The  best  is  perhaps  Allibone's  “  Dictionary 
of  English  and  American  Authors,”  which  gives 
nearly  all  the  authors,  and  the  several  editions  of 
their  works  in  order  of  date.  In  the  “Readers' 
Handbook,"  published  by  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Win- 
dus,  there  is  a  useful  but  eondensed  list  of  books 
and  plays  ;  and  as  the  body  of  the  work  gives  the 
plots  and  characters  of  fiction,  you  might  find  it 
come  in  very  handy. 

Artemus.— 1.  The  article  on  making  perpetual  calen¬ 
dars  was  in  No.  157,  for  January  14, 18S2.  2.  Consult 
a  doctor,  and  tell  him  all  your  symptoms.  We  never 
give  medical  advice. 

SALOPIAN.— You  should  send  your  letter  to  the  “Eng¬ 
lish  Mechanic,”  not  to  us.  The  bulk  of  our  readers 
would  take  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the  mere 
names,  numbers,  and  classes  of  the  locomotives  of 
the  different  railways.  The  “  Mechanic"  went  very 
fully  into  the  matter. 

Perspective.— Enclose  sevenpence  to  the  Secretary, 
Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  and 
get  the  “Science  Directory.” 

VV.  H.  F.  LynMANS. - -Write  direct  to  the  adjutant  of 
the  Victoria  Rifles,  and  ask  the  amount  of  subscrip¬ 
tion,  etc.,  for  yourself.  As  a  volunteer  private  a 
"gentleman”  in  what  he  pays  and  does  in  no  way 
differs  from  a  “working  man.’’ 

H.  W. — You  can  cover  the  copper  with  wax  or  grease, 
and  scratch  the  pattern  on  it  with  a  needle.  Cover 
it  with  a  little  aquafortis  or  nitric  acid,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  acid  will  have  bitten  into  the  copper 
where  it  Is  not  protected  by  the  grease. 

T.  C.— The  British  Crown  now  goes  in  direct  descent. 
After  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  eldest  son  is  the  next 
heir.  Consult  the  Act  of  Settlement,  by  which  the 
succession  was  definitely  arranged. 

Lighthouse.— There  is  a  model  of  the  Eddystone 
lighthouse  in  the  Naval  Models  Department  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  There  is  a  picture  of  it 
in  our  first  volume. 


Tricolour.— In  the  French  Republican  calendar  the 
year  was  divided  into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days 
each,  and  there  were  five  complementary  days  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  called  the  sans  culuttides.  Year 
One  of  the  Republic  began  at  midnight  on  22nd  Sep¬ 
tember,  1792,  and  the  23rd  of  September  of  other 
nations  was  its  1st  of  Vendemiaire,  or  wine  month. 
Following  the  wine  month,  on  the  22nd  October 
came  the  foggy  month  Brumaire  ;  then  followed  the 
last  autumn  month  of  Frimiaire,  the  Frosty.  All  the 
autumn  months  thus  euded  in  “aire,”  as  the  wi-Vr 
months  did  in  “ose,”  the  spring  months  in  ‘*51,” 
and  the  summer  months  in  “or."  Following  the 
Frosty  month  came  the  Snowy,  the  Rainy,  and  the 
Windy — Nivose,  Pluviose,  and  Ventose  ;  then  the 
Budding,  the  Flowering,  and  the  Meadow  month— 
Germinal,  Floreal,  and  Prairial ;  then  the  Sow 
month,  the  Hot  month,  and  the  Fruit  month— Mes- 
sidor,  Thermidor.  and,  Fructidor.  Vendemiaire  1 
was  thus  September  23,  Brumaire  1  was  October  22, 
Frimiaire  1  was  November  21,  Nivose  1  was  Decem¬ 
ber  21,  Pluviose  1  was  January  20,  Ventose  1  was 
February  19,  Germinal  1  was  March  21,  Floreal  1  was 
April  20,  Prairial  I  was  May  20,  Messidor  1  was  June 
19,  Thermidor  1  was  July  19,  Fructidor  1  was  August 
18.  The  riff-raff  days,  or  sans  culattides,  were  gene¬ 
ral  holidays,  and  came  between  Fructidor  and  Ven¬ 
demiaire.  Each  month  was  divided  into  decades,  or 
ten-day  weeks,  and  each  day,  instead  of  being  as¬ 
signed  to  a  saint,  bore  the  name  of  some  food-product, 
or  implement,  or  animal  used  in  cultivating  the 
earth.  This  highly  utilitarian  calendar  remained  in 
force  during  thirteen  years,  and,  just  as  folks  were 
getting  accustomed  to  it,  was  abolished  by  Napo¬ 
leon  I.  on  January  1,  1806. 

Jack. — Bleach  the  print  by  washing  it  well  with  a  weak 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime  and  water. 

Children's  Friend.— Punch  and  Judy  puppets  can  be 
obtained  from  any  “magical  repository,”  but  you 
can  make  them  yourself  out  of  wooden  dolls. 

W.  Wms.— The  substitute  for  a  water  bath  made  by 
standing  a  gallipot  in  a  saucepan  of  water,  and  melt¬ 
ing  the  size  in  the  gallipot,  is  a  well-known  device. 
Many  amateurs  melt  their  glue  in  the  same  way. 
Your  idea  of  utilising  the  coloured  plates  for  a 
screen  is  excellent.  We  never  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  intesd  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  Boy’s  Own 
Taper  to  tales.  That  which  has  made  it  so  popular 
is  the  variety  of  its  contents.  We  attach  no  import  - 
ance  whatever  to  the  opinion  of  those  few  lads  who 
can  only  live  on  fiction. 

A.  W.  H.  L.  S.—  1.  The  common  camel  ( Camelus  bactri- 
anus)  has  two  humps,  the  dromedary  ( Camelus  dro- 
medarius)  has  but  one.  The  dromedaries  are  often 
spoken  of  as  Arabian  camels,  hence  the  confusion. 
2.  You  art  obliged  to  take  out  a  licence  for  a  revol¬ 
ver,  no  matter  how  you  intend  to  use  it.  If  you 
cannot  defend  yourself  without  a  revolver  you  had 
better  stay  at  home. 

Panorama.  — Pictures  for  panoramas  must  be  specially 
painted  for  them  in  distemper,  and  there  is  no  shop 
from  which  you  can  get  them.  The  pictures  must 
be  painted  by  the  same  light  as  that  you  intend  to 
exhibit  them  by.  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  rather 
curious  to  begin  to  build  a  panorama  without  think¬ 
ing  of  the  pictures? 

P.  Browne.— You  must  refer  back.  We  have  given 
the  proportions  of  a  schooner’s  spars  in  these  co¬ 
lumns  not  so  very  long  ago.  The  rig  is  not  treated 
of  in  our  recent  articles,  as  it  is  more  complicated 
than  that  of  a  cutter,  and  not  so  effective.  In  our 
first  volume,  however,  wo  had  a  paper  on  the  subject. 
A  person  in  the  water  displaces  water  equal  to  his 
own  bulk.  The  suggestion  comes  too  late.  Time 
would  not  allow  of  its  now  being  done. 

R.  S.  Sinclair.— The  plant  is  the  smaller  St.  John's 
Wort  (Hypericum  perforatum).  You  will  always  know 
it  by  its  bright  yellow  flowers,  long  stamens,  and  the 
quantity  of  semi-transparent  dots  on  the  leaves. 

Jura.— Get  your  parents’  consent,  go  with  them  to  a 
seaport  town,  and  inquire  at  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Office. 

Progredior.— It  is  best  to  wash  new  woollen  goods  in 
warm,  not  hot,  water.  What  an  ear  you  must  have 
to  be  unable  to  distinguish  between  woollen  and 
“wooling” ! 


I  never  hear  any  good  of  mysglfl 


HAROLD,  THE  BOY-EARL:  A  STORY  OF  OLD  ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER  XIII. — PERILS  OF  THE  ROAD. 

IT  was  late  the  next  morning  before  our 
young  Englishmen  awoke.  Their  ex¬ 
citement,  their  forced  ride,  and,  more  than 


all,  their  fearful  supper,  had  taxed  nature 
very  heavily,  and  the  great  restorer,  sleep, 
had  had  more  than  ordinary  work  in  put¬ 
ting  our  hero  and  his  friends  on  a  “  war 
footing  ”  again.  But  there  is  a  time  which 


comes  to  all  things  natural  when  they 
must  end  ;  as  with  the  supper,  so  with  the 
sleep,  and  the  late  morning  found  our 
friends  refreshed  and  full  of  vigour. 
Harold  sprang  up  and  stared  around  the 


11  Soth  boys  and  ponies  were  sporting  in  the  stream." 
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"hall,  and  at  his  sleeping  comrades.  Their 
host  was  absent,  Owen  too  had  left,  and 
for  some  moments  Harold  could  not  guess 
how  he  had  found  his  way  to  that  un¬ 
known  abode.  He  roused  his  friends,  and 
very  soon  the  adventures  of  the  night  were 
all  discussed.  While  they  were  talking  of 
their  last  exploit,  the  old  hall  rang  with 
laughter. 

“  That  was  a  race  !  ”  said  Harold,  “  and 
the  ponies  have  shown  themselves  good 
blood.  How  the  poor  Britons  stood  wait¬ 
ing  in  patience  till  the  nags  should  turn. 
And  they  were  all  so  tired,  they  could  not 
stir  a  peg.  I  made  them  stump  about  on 
purpose,  bringing  fresh  posts,  doing  all 
kinds  of  things,  to  make  them  weary  and 
to  give  us  time.  Poor  Wynn  !  I  wonder 
how  he  bears  it?  Was  it  he  who  chased 
us  yester  evening  ?  ’  ’ 

Said  Beorn,  “  I  fancy  Wynn  was  on  our 
track,  for  all  the  other  soldiers  had  left  to 
join  the  army.  There  will  be  battle  soon 
between  Llewellyn  and  that  other  fool, 
King  Powis,  and  in  the  bustle  there  our 
flight  will  not  be  noticed.  Wynn  will  join 
the  host,  and  if  he  fall  all  trace  of  us  is 
lost ;  the  rest  will  say  but  little  of  the  great 
English  ‘  game  ’  at  which  they  were  the 
losers.” 

Here  another  laugh  bore  token  to  the 
health  of  English  lungs  and  shook  the 
old  timbers  of  the  hall. 

“But,”  said  Kenulf,  “where  on  earth 
are  we  ?  I  guess  much  nearer  England, 
for  the  sun  has  risen  long  since  to  meet  us. 
We  go  east  and  somewhat  southward  for 
the  English  side,  and  I  think  we  have 
come  rightly  by  the  sun !  What  a  fair 
morning !  Not  a  sign  of  mist!  Our  journey 
will  be  pleasant,  and  I  trust  to  reach  our 
homes  to-morrow  !  Give  thee  good  day, 
kind  host  !  ” 

This  was  addressed  to  Hyllyn  Dhu,  who 
now  came  in  to  ask  about  their  welfare 
and  to  say  that  they  were  free  to  leave 
him  after  the  midday  meal,  which  soon 
would  be  before  them.  Meanwhile  the 
boys  requested  that  they  might  go  down 
to  the  river  near  them  to  have  a  bath,  a 
swim,  and  wash  the  ponies. 

The  Briton  was  surprised  that  boys 
should  think  of  matters  of  this  kind  so 
promptly,  yet  he  was  pleased  to  see  their 
perfect  trust  in  him ;  their  warm  and 
hearty  gratitude  melted  the  old  man’s 
heart. 

“  My  sons,”  he  said,  “  do  as  ye  list;  eat, 
bathe,  or  sleep,  play,  sing,  or  laugh ;  I  love 
to  hear  the  voice  of  boyhood  in  its 
laughter.  My  poor  son  has  joined  Llew¬ 
ellyn’s  army  with  such  men  as  served  to 
go  to  battle.  Who  shall  tell  if  they  return 
or  not?  But  let  that  pass.  In  future 
time  maybe,  as  wars  continue  with  the 
English  and  oursel-ves,  you  may  take 
British  prisoners.  Think  then  of  your  re¬ 
ception  by  me,  old  Hyllyn  Dhu.  Forget 
Llewellyn,  or,  at  least,  forgive  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  you  for  my  sake,  fair  youths.  And 
when  our  prisoners  fall  into  your  hands 
bear  these  things  in  thy  memory.” 

“  All  right !  ”  said  Harold.  “  If  I  have 
a  chance  I  will  repay  thy  courtesy  as  well 
as  my  poor  means  allow  !  ” 

Gaily  they  trotted  down  their  little  nags 
to  the  broad  river’s  side,  and  in  short 
space  both  boys  and  ponies  were  sporting 
in  the  stream.  How  they  enjoyed  that 
bath  !  Returning  to  the  house,  they  were 
surprised  to  see  how  large  it  was.  The 
tower,  though  low,  was  nearly  as  when 
built  by  Roman  builders  three  hundred 
years  ago  ;  the  other  buildings,  all  of  mud 
and  clay  and  stone,  with  roofs  of  thatch 


above,  looked  far  more  ruinous  than  did 
that  grim  old  tower.  The  wall  around  the 
homestead  was  like  the  rest  in  Britain, 
built  for  defence  in  time  of  war,  a  mode  of 
building  strange  to  the  northern  nations, 
who  never  attacked  men  in  their  own 
homes  save  under  circumstances  of  great 
provocation. 

“Look!”  said  Kenulf.  “All  these 
blocks  of  stone  cunningly  put  together 
with  some  kind  of  strong  and  stonelike 
clay.  They  think  it  safer  sleeping  behind 
walls !  What  says  the  gleeman  of  the 
shipman’s  life  ?  I  trow  his  verse  would 
not  be  relished  by  our  host  in  there. 

‘Have  no  “house”  on  thy  ship,  never  sleep  beneath 
roof— 

Behind  walls  lurk  the  nithing  and  slave. 

Be  thy  walls  the  shield  and  the  byrnie  *  of  proof, 
Odin’s  sky  is  the  roof  of  the  brave.’  ” 

“  Right,”  said  Beom.  “  I  like  the  strain, 
it  breathes  the  pure  viking  spirit  of  old.” 

“  But,”  said  Harold,  “  I  am  anxious  to 
learn  more  of  this  Christian  faith,  and  that 
expression  ‘  Odin’s  sky  ’  reminded  me  like 
the  flash  of  a  spearhead  of  certain  things 
which  the  Domina  told  me.  It  seems  they 
call  All-Father  the  Almighty,  and  I  think 
our  priests  do  so  too,  for  who  can  tell  the 
many  names  of  Odin?  Well,  she  told  me 
that  the  names  of  all  the  gods  are  only 
titles  of  the  various  powers  of  this  same 
mighty  God ;  and,  more,  she  says  He  is 
‘  the  God  who  made  the  sun.’  My  father 
often  says  that  this  is  the  God  to  trust  to.” 

“  He  must  be  a  great  God  who  did 
that,”  said  Kenulf,  “and  I  often  wonder 
why  we  never  see  more  of  Him  than  what 
He  makes.  It  would  be  grand  to  hear  Him 
talking  with  us  and  telling  us  what  to 
do.” 

“That  is  exactly  what  I  told  the 
Domina,”  said  Harold,  in  reply,  “and  I 
will  tell  thee  how  she  answered  me.  ‘  Thou 
hast  not,  Harold,’  so  she  spoke,  ‘beheld 
the  great  King  Penda,  and  yet  thou 
knewest  of  him.  What  he  wished  was 
done ;  he  had  his  heretogas  or  dukes ;  they 
had  their  thanes  and  other  officers,  who 
carried  out  his  will.  The  soldiers  honoured 
them  but  as  they  acted  for  King  Penda. 
In  thy  heart  the  great  Creator  placed  a 
Marshal  in  His  name  who  tells  thee  what 
His  will  is.  This  is  more  wonderful  than 
voices  in  the  clouds,  and  it  is  always  with 
thee.  That  seems  to  me  most  splendid. 
Glorious  is  the  thought  that  He  is  ever 
with  us  !  ’  ” 

“I  know  not,”  answered  Beorn.  “If 
this  Christian  faith  were  really  good  and 
glorious,  then  the  men  who  practise  it 
should  all  be  brave  and  good.  Yet  see  these 
nithing  Britons ;  what  a  race  is  that !  I 
hold  my  Bran  a  better  warrior  than  any 
of  their  kin.  By  Odin  and  the  gods ! 
I  often  think  how  their  own  God  can 
bear  it.  Thou  seest  He  forsakes  them. 
They  yield  us  year  by  year  fresh  land 
within  the  island.  That  land  to  them  is 
lost,  for  where  the  English  set  their  foot 
they  never  draw  it  back.  That  were  a 
nithing  trick.  And  Britain  grows  less 
British  year  by  year,  and  yet  they  pray 
against  us.  I  know  their  priests  have 
meetings  in  a  house  they  build  for  God  to 
dwell  in.  Fancy  a  prisoned  God !  Well, 
there  they  sing  and  there  they  pray  and  beg 
for  aid  against  us.  Yet  who  gains  the  day, 
Christ  or  the  warrior  Odin  ?  ” 

“I  fancy,  Beom,”  said  Harold,  with  a 
sigh,  “that  they,  not  Christ,  are  faulty. 
See  how  they  live,  the  nithing  crew ! 
I  wonder  they  dare  pray  to  any  worth 

*  Coat  o f  chain  mail  armour. 


the  name  of  God.  I,  as  a  son  of  Odin, 
would  never  do  the  dirty  tricks  they  love, 
and  yet  their  God  forbids  them,  as  strongly 
as  our  priests  and  scalds  forbid  us  through 
the  Havemal,  to  do  such  felon  deeds.  This 
I  know,  if  we  should  treat  our  own  All- 
Father  so,  as  Britons  treat  their  Christ,  we 
should  have  no  more  land,  no  strength,  no 
honour.  I  think  He  must  be  very  good  to 
them  to  show  them  so  much  favour.” 

“  Here’s  the  house,”  cried  Hugo. 
“Never  mind  the  faith  of  Dane  or  Briton. 
That  will  show  its  truth  or  falsehood  in 
the  days  to  come.  But  now  the  word  is 
forward.  Our  host  is  not  a  nithing ;  he 
is  a  Briton,  and  he  loves  us  not ;  but  see, 
boys,  how  he  feeds  us  !  I  had  rather  be  a 
Christian  lord  like  him  than  such  a  son  of 
Odin  as  starved  the  sons  of  Hakon  in  the 
brave  days  of  old.” 

This  argument  was  so  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  their  boyish  comprehension 
!  that  it  was  received  with  general  favour 
and  a  hearty  laugh. 

“  How  those  same  English  revel,”  said 
Hyllyn  Dhu  to  Owen,  “in  sunshine  and 
good  cheer.  They  still  are  only  prisoners, 
and  not  yet  crossed  their  borders,  but  how 
they  roar  with  laughter  !  They  could  not 
laugh  much  louder  if  Britain  all  were 
theirs.  And  hast  thou  marked  them, 
Owen  ?  Last  night  at  their  huge  supper 
they  drank  no  small  potations,  but  never 
;  used  a  word  or  look  to  cause  a  quarrel ; 
friends  they  remained  all  through.  They 
talked  and  laughed  enough  for  twenty,  but 
not  a  sign  was  there  of  malice  or  ill-feel¬ 
ing  ;  all  their  thoughts  were  mirth.  Now 
had  they  but  been  Britons  there  would 
have  been  a  fight,  and  doubtless  in  the 
morning  some  sad  event  to  tell.” 

Here  the  boys  entered  joyously,  and 
|  greeted  Owen  with  a  hearty  warmth  that 
made  him  look  abashed.  Hyllyn  ap  Fergus 
led  them  to  the  hall,  whence  all  the  tokens 
of  the  last  night’s  feast  were  carefully  re¬ 
moved.  The  centre  fire  roared  boisterously 
up  to  the  very  roof,  and  all  around  the 
ample  fireplace  were  tempting  joints  of 
meat.  A  goose  was  there,  some  deer-flesh, 
partridges,  and  meat  cut  from  the  wild 
boar’s  haunch.  Upon  the  board  smoked  a 
delicious  mess  of  various  kinds  of  game 
stewed  to  a  soup.  Black  bread  was  there 
in  plenty  and  brown  mead. 

They  set  to  work  and  did  full  justice  to 
the  noble  hospitality  thus  shown,  and 
Harold  told  his  host  that  though  he  was 
a  Briton  he  was  thenceforth  a  friend,  and 
that  Earl  Rolf,  who  sometimes  forgave  a 
wrong,  never  forgot  a  kindness. 

When  they  had  rested  after  this  repast 
Hyllyn  ap  Fergus  gave  them  a  full  store 
to  last  them  on  the  journey.  Well  refreshed 
and  fed,  well  washed  and  full  of  mirth, 
they  gave  him  courteous  thanks  and 
mounted  on  their  steeds.  With  Owen  as 
their  guide,  they  galloped  on  their  way, 
and  often  flung  3.  glance  behind  them  at 
the  host  who  had  supplied  their  needs  with 
so  much  courtesy. 

The  younger  boys  were  very  loud  in 
praises  of  their  host,  but  Owen  seemed 
not  quite  to  like  their  gratitude  to  him. 

At  last  he  said  to  Hugo  and  the  rest. 
“And  know  ye  why  old  Hyllyn  was  so 
kind  ?  I  fancy  not.  Well,  I  will  tell  you, 
then.  He  is  my  friend,  and  I  have  spoken 
much  to  him  of  you.  To  please  me  he  is 
ready  to  do  anything.  He  sends  me  with 
you  to  the  grim  Earl  Rolf  to  lead  you  on 
the  way,  so  that  no  harm  shall  come  to 
those  whom  I  love  well,  as  I  do  all  of 
;  you.” 

This  speech  was  not  received  with  the 


enthusiasm,  he  expected,  but  Harold  said, 
“  Thou  art  a  right  good  fellow,  Owen,  I  am 
sure,  and  I  shall  not  forget  to  let  my  father 
know  how  very  much  we  owe  thee.”  Sud¬ 
denly  he  paused,  and,  looking  round  on  his 
companions,  cried,  “By  Tues !  I  cannot 
face  him  !  Boys,  we  must  turn  our  horses’ 
heads  again,  I  cannot  face  my  father !  We 
must  return  to  false  Llewellyn’s  hold  and 
there  fulfil  our  mission.  What  a  pack  of 
fools  are  we  just  to  return  to  England  to 
say  we  broke  our  prison,  escaped  from 
false  Llewellyn,  and  left  our  work  un¬ 
done  !  ” 

“  By  Thor  !  ”  said  Beorn  ;  “  that  is  very 
true  !  I  quite  forgot  the  iE tilling  !  ” 

Owen  sat  astounded  on  his  horse ;  he 
could  not  understand  the  noble  sense  of 
honour  which  would  have  led  these  English 
boys  directly  back  to  bondage — perhaps  to 
death !  But  there  they  were,  halting  in 
full  retreat,  ready  to  return  to  Llewellyn’s 
hold  and  render  up  again  their  new-found 
liberty ! 

“  You  see,”  said  Kenulf  to  his  friends — 
“  you  see,  I  never  thought  a  bit  about  the 
iEthling.  My  mission  was  to  find  out  you 
and  bring  you  home  again.  I  think  the 
earl  desires  to  see  his  son  more  than  to  hear 
of  others.” 

“  Strange  people  are  you  English,”  Owen 
said  at  last.  “  Here,  after  all  this  trouble, 
after  this  escape,  after  the  kindness  shown 
by  Hyllyn  Dhu  and  me,  ye  mad-brained 
boys !  ye  fain  would  back  to  prison !  If 
ye  return  again  after  this  fearful  risk  I 
have  no  further  part  in  you  or  your  mad 
doings  !  Honour,  quotha  !  ” 

“  But,”  said  Harold,  firmly,  “  my  father 
bade  me  learn  some  news  of  Ethelwulf, 
known  as  the  iEthling,  or  heir  to  all  the 
kingdom  of  West  Saxons.  We  heard  he 
was  imprisoned  by  Llewellyn,  and  my 
father  sent  me  to  learn  the  truth.  How 
shall  I  face  him  if  I  now  return  and  say  I 
have  not  done  it  ?  ” 

“  By  my  faith,”  said  Owen,  “  thou  art 
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more  afraid  of  this  grim  earl,  thy  father, 
than  of  death  !  ” 

“  I  fear  him  and  I  love  him  too.  Why 
not  ?  But  if  he  gives  me  work,  my  duty 
tells  me,  as  well  as  inclination,  I  must  do 
it.  I  cannot  yet  go  back.  I  must  return 
and  ask  the  Domina  whether  the  prince  be 
there ;  I  know  that  she  would  tell  me.” 

“Well,”  replied  Owen,  “you  are  won¬ 
drous  strange.  However,  I  have  helped 
you  once,  and  I  can  help  you  now.  The 
iEthling,  as  you  call  him,  is,  I  judge,  by 
this  time  with  your  father.  A  hind  of 
Hyllyn  Dhu’s  was,  three  days  back,  upon 
the  borderland,  when  a  small  force  of 
riders  asked  him  the  nearest  way  to  enter 
upon  the  English  side.  They  gave  him 
ample  presents,  and  then  he  showed  the 
way.  He  led  them  to  the  land  of  Hilde- 
berght  the  Saxon,  and,  fording  there  the 
river,  crossed  the  plain  which  forms  the 
‘march’  of  Wessex.  Among  them  was 
the  prince,  if  that  his  dress,  all  white  and 
golden  helm,  did  not  belie  his  rank.  His 
shield  was  gilt,  and,  as  the  hind  relates,  he 
blazed  with  g®ld  all  over  !  ” 

“  That  is  the  iEthling  to  the  life  !  ”  said 
Kenulf;  “I  have  heard  my  father  speak 
of  the  grand  dress  he  uses,  and  he  would 
count  it  shame  to  bate  one  jot  of  splen¬ 
dour  with  his  foes.  Did  the  hind  see 
the  Saxon  whom  thou  hast  called  Thane 
Hildeberght  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  replied  Owen  ;  “he  said  that  he 
was  tall  and  stout,  and  very  portly  ;  that 
he  was  clad  in  a  short  hunting  mantle ;  a 
deep  scar  on  his  cheek  showed  him  a 
soldier  who  had  seen  warmer  work  than 
hunting  badgers  or  than  slaying  wolves.” 

“That  is  my  father  !  Now,  my  lads,  I 
trow  this  question  is  decided.  We  ride  on  !  ” 

“  Softly  !  ”  cried  Harold.  “  How  are 
we  to  know  that  this  man  was  the  iEth¬ 
ling  ?  For  I  am  sure  my  father  had  good 
reason  to  think  that  false  Llewellyn  had 
him  in  his  power. 

“  That  doubt,”  said  Owen,  “  I  can  settle, 
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lads.  It  seems,  from  what  the  hind  had 
gathered  on  the  march,  that  your  fair 
prince  contrived  to  quit  Llewellyn  by  aid 
of  one  from  Powis  who  feigned  to  love 
Llewellyn  and  hold  him  very  dear.  This 
man  contrived  to  work  so  on  Llewellyn 
that  he  gave  your  iEthling  more  than 
usual  freedom  to  ride  and  hunt.  Some 
guards  of  Ethelwulf  were  by  many  pre¬ 
sents  bribed  to  aid  him  in  his  flight.  It 
seems  one  day  there  was  a  festival  of  some 
kind  at  the  hold,  and  your  rich  iEthling 
asked  to  have  his  jewels,  gold,  and  other 
trinkets  to  wear  and  look  more  brave. 
Llewellyn  sent  his  pack  full  of  all  sorts  of 
treasure ;  that  is  Llewellyn’s  way.  Aided 
by  all  his  warders,  thus  bribed  to  help 
him  further,  he  fled  to  old  King  Powis, 
who,  to  gain  England’s  friendship  in  war 
with  false  Llewellyn,  yielded  without  a 
ransom  the  English  iEthling  up.  These 
things  are  so,  my  masters,  and  to  ride 
back  to  prison  to  learn  that  of  the  iEthling 
which  Rolf  already  knows  were  worse 
than  madness ;  for  surely  madman  never 
was  so  mad  as  to  fly  back  to  prison  !  ” 

Said  Kenulf ,  ‘  ‘  I  am  sure  the  tale  is  true, 
because  my  father  is  so  well  described.  At 
all  events,  my  hearties,  we  can  tell  Earl 
Rolf  that  Owen  brings  the  news,  and  if  it 
be  a  true  and  full  report  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened,  it  may  serve  his  turn  should  grim 
Earl  Rolf  ride  rusty.  If  not  true  he  is  our 
warrant.  We  believed  his  tale.  What 
says  friend  Owen  ?  Is  this  right  or  no  ?  ” 

This  was  straightforward,  not  quite  to 
the  taste  of  our  good  friend  the  Briton. 
Though  his  tale  was  true  as  he  had  told  it, 
yet  the  sense  of  answering  to  Earl  Blue¬ 
tooth  for  the  truth  was  not  a  thing  that 
Owen  relished,  and  he  looked  confused. 
Still  he  made  reply, 

“  What  I  have  said  is  truth,  and  Kenulf ’s 
father,  whom  you  know,  will  bear  me  out 
in  saying  that  Ethelwulf  has  fled  and 
sought  the  English  side.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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An  hour  or  two  before  daybreak,  although 
the  night  was  still  dark,  mysterious 
shadows  began  to  move  about  the  camp  in 
the  Armoudjan.  They  stopped  in  front  of 
each  tent  and  quietly  awakened  the  ser¬ 
vants,  who,  wrapped  in  their  robes,  were, 
according  to  custom,  lying  at  full  length 
before  the  doors. 

“  Din  hane  djate,”  whispered  the 
shadow,  and  the  servant  thus  awakened 
answered,  “Bhot-acha,”  rose  to  his  feet, 
and  glided  into  the  tent. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  these  mys¬ 
terious  proceedings  ?  Was  a  revolt  in 
progress  against  the  Europeans?  Was 
there  to  be  a  renewal  of  the  sanguinary 
tragedy  of  1857  ?  There  is  no  occasion 
for  alarm ;  the  shadows  were  only  the 
shikaris  telling  the  servants  to  wake  up 
their  masters,  for  the  hour  had  come  for 
them  to  start  for  the  hunt;  and  in  taking 
all  these  precautions  they  were  only  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  orders  of  the  colonel,  who  was 
anxious  not  to  disturb  the  sleep  of  the 
ladies. 


CHAPTER  XXI. — THE  BUFFALO  HUNT. 

The  first  item  of  the  colonel’s  programme 
was  in  preparation,  the  great  buffalo  hunt 
was  to  take  place  this  very  day. 

One  of  the  first  to  appear  was  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tigerslayers’  Club  himself,  who 
began  to  superintend  the  execution  of  his 
orders,  and  passed  from  tent  to  tent  to 
hurry  on  the  lazy.  Coming  to  Holbeck’s, 
he  lifted  up  the  door  and  caught  sight  of 
our  three  friends,  who  had  just  finished 
dressing.  Barbarou  and  Everest  were  fill¬ 
ing  their  cartridge-bags  and  inspecting 
their  arms,  v^hile  the  doctor  was  hanging 
over  his  shoulder  a  large  zinc  case  painted 
a  most  lively  green. 

“Good  morning,  doctor,”  said  the 
colonel,  as  he  entered;  “ready  already? 
You  set  the  young  folks  a  good  example. 
Have  you  your  gun  ?  ” 

“  My  gun  !  ”  exclaimed  Holbeck,  in  an 
indignant  tone ;  “I  am  contented  with 
the  panther,  that  will  be  enough  for  my 
sporting  glories.  My  gun  !  There  it  is  !  ” 
and  he  brandished  his  zinc  box. 

“Hum!”  said  the  colonel;  “I  never 


used  a  weapon  like  that,  but  I  am  afraid 
it  -will  not  have  much  effect  on  a  wild 
buffalo.” 

“You  need  not  get  excited,  colonel,” 
said  Barbarou;  “the  doctor  will  find 
something  to  do.  He  has  seen  that  we 
have  got  no  white  ants,  and  so  he  is  going 
to  bring  back  a  cargo.” 

“  As  you  please,”  said  Shaughnessy, 
with  a  smile;  “  but  be  quick,  we  must  be 
in  the  saddle  in  a  minute  or  two.  The 
horses  are  waiting  outside  the  camp,  for  I 
wished  to  keep  the  noise  away  from  the 
ladies.” 

They  left  the  tent,  followed  by  Latch- 
man,  who  was  going  with  the  party. 

At  the  garden  gate  a  large  fire  had  been 
lighted,  and  the  horses,  in  charge  of  the 
servants,  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
hunters,  who  were  soon  mustered.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  half-naked  natives,  carrying  flaming 
torches,  gave  quite  a  picturesque  effect  to 
the  meeting. 

The  sportsmen  mounted,  Holbeck  be¬ 
strode  his  white  mule,  and,  at  a  signal 
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from  the  colonel,  the  troop,  escorted  by 
the  torch-bearers,  moved  ahead  at  a  gentle 
trot,  so  as  to  save  the  horses  that  were  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  coming 
chase. 

Holbeck  modestly  kept  to  the  rear,  and 
by  him  rode  his  new  friend  Cunningham, 
who  began  conversation  with,  “You  did 
well  to  come  with  us ;  the  ride  alone  is 
worth  all  the  trouble  of  getting  up  so 
early.  We  are  going  into  one  of  the 
wildest  parts  of  Gondvana.” 


approach  of  dawn.  One  by  one  the  natives 
extinguished  their  torches. 

As  the  day  began  the  air  became  very 
cold. 

“Hrrr !  ”  said  the  doctor,  with  a  shud¬ 
der  ;  “  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  bring  my  over¬ 
coat.” 

“  This  sudden  lowering  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  just  before  daybreak,”  said  Cunning¬ 
ham,  “is  a  phenomenon  that  has  always 
struck  me  on  these  Central  Indian  plateaux. 
I  cannot  quite  explain  it.” 


“  At  the  Garden  Gate  a  large  Fire  had  been  lighted." 


“Have  we  far  to  go,  then?”  asked 
Holbeck. 

“  About  nine  miles,  more  or  less ;  but  we 
shall  go  over  the  Mahavellipore  ridge,  and 
on  the  other  side  we  shall  be  in  unexplored 
open  country.  It  is  only  in  such  places 
that  you  can  find  buffalo  nowadays,  and 
Shaughnessy  is  rather  proud  at  being  able 
to  begin  operations  with  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sports  in  the  Indian  code.” 

‘  ‘  But  are  not  buffaloes  very  rare  ?  ’’  asked 
Holbeck.  “  I  humbly  confess  that  I  was 
unaware  that  representatives  of  that  bovine 
species  were  found  in  this  country.” 

“The  wild  buffalo,  Dos  bubalus,”  said 
Dr.  Cunningham,  “is  hardly  met  with  in 
Asia,  except  in  this  part  of  Central  India. 
He  is  much  larger  and  stronger  than  his 
domestic  congener,  and  has  horns  of  im¬ 
mense  size.  He  still  roams  about  in  herds 
between  the  Nirbada  and  the  Godavari. 
You  sometimes  find  him  as  far  north  as 
the  Ganges,  or  even  up  to  the  Himalayas ; 
but  he  has  been  driven  back  to  the  south 
by  both  European  and  native  hunters. 
Hereabouts  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  locals,  who  have  only  got  spears  and 
arrows,  and  very  seldom  care  to  face  a 
formidable  adversary.  But  he  is  not  the 
only  wild  bull  that  haunts  these  regions. 
There  is  another  interesting  bovine  repre¬ 
sentative — the  Gaur,  or  Cfavums  gaurus — 
whose  fatty  hump  has  given  him  the  name 
of  the  Indian  bison,  although  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  real  bison.” 

“What  the  Americans  call  a  buffalo,” 
observed  Holbeck. 

“  Well,”  replied  the  surgeon -major, 
“  the  gaur  is  neither  a  bison  nor  a  buffalo, 
he  is  not  much  more  than  a  butcher’s  bull. 
However,  I  fancy  that  our  worthy  presi¬ 
dent  will  turn  up  a  specimen  or  so  in  the 
hills.” 

Chatting  gaily,  the  horsemen  reached 
the  base  of  the  range  bordering  the  valley 
and  began  to  ascend  the  escarpment.  As 
they  reached  the  summit  a  feeble  light 
spread  over  the  country  announcing  the 


“  It  probably  coincides  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  equilibrium  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,”  said  Holbeck.  “  The  air,  by 
radiation,  which  is  always  very  free  in 
the  tropics,  gradually  parts  with  its  heat ; 
and  if  the  night  were  longer  we  might  see 
the  thermometer  fall  before  sunrise  to  some 
degrees  below  zero.” 

“  Thatisso,”  said  Cunningham.  “These  I 
Indians,  who  are  more  observant  than 
people  think,  have  for  centuries  availed 
themselves  of  the  phenomenon  to  obtain  i 
ice  by  the  simple  means  of  nocturnal  radia¬ 
tion.” 

The  sportsmen  were  now  descending  the  { 
slope  of  the  ridge,  away  from  Mahavelli-  | 
pore.  Day  was  coming  on  rapidly,  and 
already  the  jagged  peaks  of  the  mighty 
throne  of  Mahadeo  were  tinted  by  the 
light  veil  of  cloud,  which  rapidly  changed 
to  purple,  to  change  again  as  the  sun’s  , 
rays  swept  over  the  plain. 

Girt  by  the  mountains,  with  their  rocky  | 
flanks  seamed  here  and  there  by  tufted  j 
woods,  the  plateau  lay  before  them  in  all  I 
its  savage  grandeur  of  hill  and  prairie.  j 

“  As  far  as  you  can  see,”  said  the 
colonel,  pointing  out  the  panorama  to  | 
Everest,  who  was  riding  by  his  side,  “  even  j 
if  you  were  on  top  of  one  of  the  peaks,  { 
your  eye  would  meet  with  neither  town,  j 
village,  nor  hut.  This  huge  country,  right  [ 
away  up  to  the  Wadan  Nadi,  is  the  pre¬ 
serve — the  hunting-ground — of  our  friend 
Goulab  Sing.  Here  the  wild  beasts  can  J 
wander  in  peace,  and  no  one  can  come  | 
hunting  here  without  permission  from  his 
highness.  Here  it  was  that  the  king-of-  I 
the-tigers  found  a  retreat  for  so  many 
years.  He  wanted  for  nothing — neither 
peace  nor  food — and  I  cannot  understand 
why  he  left  this  abode  of  pleasure  for  such  j 
risky  adventures.” 

“He  did  what  we  all  do,”  replied  I 
Everest,  sentcntiously.  “No  man  is  con¬ 
tented  with  his  lot  here  below.” 

“  You  are  wrong,  young  man.”  quickly  j 
answered  the  colonel.  “  Say,  rather,  that  I 


those  alone  are  happy  who  know  how  tc 
live,  who  know  how  to  bear  the  suffering 
inherent  in  our  poor  humanity,  who  bon 
before  it  without  murmuring,  and  for  the- 
rest  that  comes  to  them  are  thankful,  Even 
I,  my  young  friend — even  I,  for  instance, 
although  but  a  poor  penniless  Moldier. 
separated  by  death  from  a  cherished  com¬ 
panion,  am  happy  and  contented  with  my 
lot.  It  may  be  true  that  I  was  not  quite 
such  a  philosopher  before  my  Mary  came 
out  to  me.” 

The  horsemen  had  now  reached  the- 
plain,  on  which  the  sun  was  tb rowing  his 
shining  beams.  Soon  in  a  bend  of  the 
valley  there  appeared  a  magnificent  tent, 
with  gay  embroideries  of  red  and  blue, 
erected  under  a  clump  of  large  trees. 
Many  servants  were  moving  busily  about  it. 

“Here  we  halt,  gentlemen,”  said  tic 
colonel.  “  His  highness  has  had  this 
pavilion  prepared  for  us,  and  has  given  a 
chota  hazin',  which  is  not  to  be  despised 
after  that  long  run.  While  you  are  break¬ 
fasting  I  will  see  the  shikaris  that  are  in 
waiting  and  make  the  final  arrangements." 

Haribadada,  the  maharajah’s  chief 
huntsman,  was  in  waiting  at  the  tent  to 
welcome  the  visitors  on  the  part  of  his 
master,  and  to  do  the  honours  of  tht 
breakfast  and  the  chase.  Every  one  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  soon,  in  spite  of  the  earh 
hour,  was  making  a  hearty  meal  at  a 
table  furnished  as  luxuriously  as  that  at 
the  Armoudjan. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Tkust  and  Tuy.— God  helps,  in  many  un¬ 
expected  ways,  those  who  love  and  trust  in  Him. 
The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  had  a  sympathetic 
protector  in  the  son  of  that  jealous  monarch 
who  thirsted  for  his  blood.  “All  the  saint- 
salute  you  !”  exclaims  St.  Paul  ;  “chiefly  they 
that  are  of  Cfesar’s  household.”  Wonderful 
Believers  of  the  Gospel  and  comrades  of  its  ad¬ 
herents  existed  in  the  very  palace  and  barrack- 
of  imperial  paganism.  Let  all  who  are  perse¬ 
cuted  and  tempted  take  courage  from  this.  Tin 
social  atmosphere  which  you  breathe  at  home  01 
at  work  may  be  morally  pernicious.  You  can 
choose  your  friends,  but  not  your  associates, 
and  the  latter  are  often  “enemies  of  the  C’ros> 
of  Christ.”  But  be  brave  ;  fear  nobody  ;  trust 
God.  His  eye  is  always  upon  you,  and  if  you 
honestly  try  to  be  and  to  do  right,  depend  upon 
it  He  will  prove  both  “a  sun  and  a  shield 
Aid  will  come  when  you  require  it.  By  un¬ 
looked-for  agencies  He  can  keep  you  from  fall¬ 
ing  into  sin."  We  do  Him  grievous  wrong  b\ 
getting  frightened,  and  acting  as  if  He  were  not 
near  to  succour  us  wherever  we  may  be  in  th  - 
path  of  duty.  When  the  Plague  began  to  rag- 
in  London  numbers  left  the  city  for  provincia' 
abodes.  Lord  Chesham  was  on  the  point  of  i- 
— he  was  even  stepping  into  his  carriage,  when 
ho  overheard  an  African  servant  say,  “I  sup¬ 
pose  master’s  Lord  does  not  live  in  the  city,  but 
only  in  the  country.”  Do  you  dwell  in  a 
habitation  whose  influences  are  beneficial  ?  God 
can  help  and  bless  you  in  it.  Are  you  living 
or  working  in  an  abode  spiritually  pestilential  ‘ 
He  can  smile  upon  and  protect  you  there  too. 
— Rev.  T.  It.  Stevenson. 
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RALPH’S  ADVENTURES  EN  ROUTE  TO  AN  INDIAN  TEA  ESTATE. 

By  Charles  H.  Letter,  e.e.g.s.,  m.r.a.s.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  I. 

may  fairly  consider  that  he  has  experienced 
solitary  confinement,  and  employ  his  leisure  in 
making  a  casual’s  diary  on  that  subject. 

We  had  in  the  first  week  to  pass  through  the 
Sunderbunds,  or  delta  of  the  united  Ganges, 
Brahmaputra,  and  other  large  rivers.  This  is 
a  marvellous  network  of  streams,  running 
through  dense  forest  and  mangrove  swamps.  In 
places  the  streams  are  so  narrow  that  the  twin- 
fleet  touched  the  trees  on  either  side,  and  how 
we  got  round  some  of  the  corners,  called 
Fiddler’s  Elbow,  etc.,  appeared  inexplicable, 
without  presupposing  the  flexibility  of  the 
vessels  and  their  being  constructed  on  some 
accordion  principle,  embracing  hinges  in  their 
hulls.  The  Sunderbunds  are  famous  for  the 
tiger-sliooting  to  be  had  up  their  creeks,  and  are 
notorious  for  the  malarial  fever  which  is  en¬ 
demic,  and  also  for  the  number  of  people  killed 
there  yearly  by  tigers. 

The  captain  had  told  us  so  many  wonderful 
stories  about  the  tigers  and  alligators  of  the 
Sunderbunds  and  Brahmaputra  river,  that  we 
were  in  great  hopes  of  having  some  sport  to  vary 
the  monotony  and  compensate  us  in  a  measure 
for  the.  awful  persecution  we  ourselves  had  to 
submit  to,  whilst  affording  in  our  turn  sport  for 
the  exasperating  mosquito.  Our  rifles  and 
guns  were  always  kept  on  the  promenade  deck, 
and  in  immediate  readiness  for  such  chances  as 
might  offer. 

By  the  evening  of  the  second  day  we  had  only 
seen  a  deer  suddenl}'’  disappear  into  the  jungle 
ere  we  could  pull  trigger,  and  the  snout  of  an 
alligator  disappear  under  water.  We  were 
beginning  to  think  that  Captain  Younger’s 
stories  and  statements  about  sport  in  the  Sun¬ 
derbunds  being  “  as  plentiful  as  rabbits  in  a 
warren  ”  were  perhaps  more  interesting  than 
accurate.  It  is  true,  we  had  heard  several  bark¬ 
ing-deer,  and  doubtless  sport  could  exist  in  any 
quantity  without  our  seeing  much  of  it  in  the 
daytime  owing  to  the  noise  of  the  paddles  ;  but 
from  the  captain’s  stories  we  had  expected  to  see 
something  of  the  game,  and  we  were  getting  dis¬ 
appointed.  At  dusk  we  always  had  to  anchor 
for  the  night,  as  it  is  said  to  be  impossible  to 
navigate  a  steamer  here  after  dark  owing  to  the 
shifting  sandbanks,  etc. 

O11  the  second  evening  we  heard  a  commotion 
aft,  andaeryof  “  Bagh!”  (“Tiger  !  ”)  We  had 
been  anchored  about  two  hours,  and  there  was  a 
fine  moon.  We  had  seized  our  rifles  and  were 
running  aft  when  we  met  one  of  the  lascars  of 
the  crew  coming  to  call  us.  He  told  us  that  a 
big  tiger  had  swum  olf  from  the  shore,  and  was 
resting  now  on  the  long  rudder  used  on.  these 
steamers.  Here  was  a  chance  indeed  !  If  he 
would  but  wait  for  us  ! 

We  were  all  “griffins,”  i.e.,  new-comers,  and 
this  was  the  first  occasion  that  either  of  us 
would  have  faced  a  wild  tiger — not  confined  be¬ 
hind  the  bars  of  a  cage.  Pat  O’Leary,  the  Irish¬ 
man  of  our  party,  had  a  muzzle-loading  rifle, 
and  it  was  loaded,  as,  being  a  muzzle-loader,  the 
captain  allowed  him  to  keep  it  charged  on  deck, 
provided  he  did  not  leave  it  capped,  otherwise 
against  our  breechloaders  Pat  would  never  have 
had  a  chance  of  a  shot,  and  it  was  safe  enough 
without  caps. 

Pat  was  the  first  to  reach  the  vessel’s  stern. 
There,  sure  enough,  crouched  the  beast  below 
us  on  the  rudder — a  four- inch  pdank  some  four¬ 
teen  feet  long.  Up  went  Pat’s  rifle  ;  a  second 
for  aiming,  and  snap,  snap,  went  one  hammer 
after  the  other.  No  report  !  “Bad  luck  to  it. 
but  I’ve  forgotten  the  caps  !  ”  By  this  the 
tiger  was  showing  signs  of  moving  off,  when  in 
the  nick  of  time  another  passenger  and  myself 
fired  together,  and  the  tiger  rolled  heavily  off 
the  rudder,  and  made  an  effort  to  reach  the 
bank.  Two  boats  were  in  the  water  astern, 
and  one  of  them  was  soon  manned,  and  in  we 
jumped.  Pulling  hard,  we  got  within  a  few 


Y  usual  good’  fortune  has  not  forsaken 
me,  and  I  am  yet  alive  !  Perhaps  you  think  that 

needless  statement  to  make,  in  this  my  own 
handwriting.  I  am,  however,  rather  full  of  the 
fact  just  at  present,  and  its  assertion  is  a  certain 
relief  to  my  feelings.  When  you  have  read  the 
account  of  my  adventures  en  route  to  this  spot 
(I  was  going  to  say  on  the  earth’s  surface,  but 
:at  times  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  or  in  the 
vapours  would  be  as  correct),  you  will  not 
marvel  at  my  beginning  my  first  chapter  of 
■adventures  thus. 

Well,  on  arrival  in  Calcutta  I  called  upon  the 
agents  of  this  property  as  instructed,  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  means  of  continuing  my 
journey.  It  was  hot — hot  beyond  description — 
and,  as  it  was  dangerous  to  walk  from  the  Great 
Eastern  Hotel  to  the  office  of  the  agents  in  such 
a  sun,  I  drove  there  in  a  ticca  gharric. 

The  evolution  theory  fails  to  account  for  these 
phenomena;  they  might  be  descended  from  some 
antediluvian  conveyance  whose  intermediate 
steps  in  the  direct  line  have  all  disappeared, 
anil  of  which  we  have  no  trace  left.  A  bathing- 
machine,  with  doors  at  the  sides,  Venetian 
blinds  for  panels,  two  slippery,  shiny  leather- 
covered  seats,  vis-a-vis,  and  sloping  towards  the 
well  in  the  centre,  which  acts  as  the  box  for 
one’s  feet.  The  seats  thus  sloping  render  it 
almost  impossible  to  sit  on  them,  without  slip¬ 
ping  off  towards  the  knees  of  one’s  companion 
-opposite.  Yes ;  a  bathing-machine  is  perhaps 
the  nearest-of-kin  in  dear  old  England.  The 
wheels  are  sometimes  elliptical  instead  of  round, 
■and  the  springs  so  weak,  that  every  time  the 
eccentric  shape  of  the  wheels  lets  one  down  with 
a  bump,  the  body  of  the  machine  strikes  the  axle 
and  sends  one  flying  up  till  one’s  hat  is  crushed 
in  by  the  roof. 

A  couple  of  animals  called  tatoos  dragged  the 
machine.  They  might  have  been  ponies  in  the 
long-gone-by,  but  history  does  not  state  this  on 
veiy  credible  authority  ;  and  as  their  appearance 
is  against  the  supposition,  I  have  my  doubts. 
The  harness  is  evidently  chiefly  home-made  and 
of  primitive  material — mostly  of  rope,  and  what 
is  not  rope  is  string  ;  and  if  there  is  anything 
that  isn’t  either  of  these,  it  may  have  been  leather 
once.  We  rattled  along — yes,  that  expresses  it 
exactly,  if  you  throw  in  the  bumping — and  I 
descended  at  the  agents’. 

I  found  a  gentleman  sitting  in  his  shirt  and 
trousers  at  a  table  under  a  swinging  punkah. 
He  looked  very  hot  and  very  busy.  He  re¬ 
ceived  me  politely,  and  gave  me  all  the  necessary 
information.  He  said  that  I  might  arrive  at  my 


destination  in  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks,  accord-  | 
ing  to  the  luck  I  might  have  en  route.  A  week 
or  two  seems  of  no  consequence  out  here.  { 
Bather  different  from  breaking  one’s  leg  over  a 
piece  of  orange-peel  on  a  metropolitan  platform 
in  a  desperate  hurry  to  catch  a  train,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  there  is  another  in  about  three  | 
minutes ! 

Well,  I  need  not  repeat  our  conversation,  as 
in  my  account  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  it 
will  be  understood  that  I  was  obeying  his  instruc¬ 
tions.  He  asked  me  to  dinner  that  night,  and 
this  was  my  first  experience  of  an  English  home 
in  India.  It  was  luxurious  enough,  and  in  the 
comforts  of  one’s  surroundings  one  could  forget 
the  terrible  heat  for  a  moment  or  two  at  a  time. 

1  had  to  put  on  three  shirt-collars  before  start¬ 
ing  ere  I  could  get  one  to  remain  starched  for 
two  minutes  !  yet  I  had  a  man  fanning  me  all 
the  time  I  dressed.  They  appear  to  work  hard 
enough  in  office,  these  Calcutta  merchants  ;  but 
once  they  leave  off  work  they  collapse  into  limp 
inertia,  and  must  be  dressed  and  undressed  by 
their  servants  like  lay  figures  in  a  magasin  des 
modes.  Still,  they  can  brace  themselves  up  for 
a  game  of  polo  before  dinner.  Thus  they  in¬ 
cline  to  extremes— either  working  or  playing  at 
full  steam,  or  else  lying  around  as  limp  and  lazy 
as  the  necessary  exertion  of  breathing  will  admit. 

It  appears  that  there  are  some  three  or  four 
ways  of  getting  to  Assam.  The  quickest  is  via  ! 
Dhubri  ;  but  by  this  route  one  has  about  a 
dozen  changes  of  conveyance  in  two  days,  before 
reaching  the  steamer  which  is  to  take  one  the 
rest  of  the  journey  up  the  Brahmaputra  river. 
Then  there  are  the  routes  via  Goalundo  and 
Kooshtia,  which  cut  off  about  a  week’s  journey 
from  the  river  portion.  These  are  all  expensive 
if  one  has  much  luggage  ;  so  I  was  told  that,  as 
I  would  not  leave  my  luggage  behind  to  be  for¬ 
warded  by  the  next  steamer  leaving  Calcutta 
for  Assam,  I  had  better  go  with  my  luggage  by 
steamer  all  the  way  from  Calcutta,  which  would 
take  me  a  week  longer  than  any  of  the  other 
routes,  but  would  not  part  me  from  my  luggage. 
This  decided  my  choice  of  route. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  river-steamer  and 
her  two  “flats  ”  ?  one  lashed  on  either  side  of 
her.  Three  large  iron  fish-kettles  lashed 
together,  each  being  decked  over.  The  centre 
one,  with  motive-power  just  sufficient  to  haul 
the  three  along  a  few  miles  an  hour  against  the  , 
strong  current  of  the  river,  is  in  consequence 
called  by  courtesy  the  “steamer,”  not,  as  her 
appearance  would  lead  any  one  to  suppose, 
because  she  resembled  a  cullender.  On  the 
“steamer”  are  a  few  wooden  cages,  each  con¬ 
taining  space  for  a  passenger  and  practically  an 
unlimited  number  of  mosquitos.  Some  of  the 
“steamers”  have  of  late  been  supplied  with 
cabin  furniture,  and  all  are  to  be  so  equipped  in 
time,  but  this  was  not  my  experience  of  the 
comforts  of  the  “cabins”  of  a  river-steamer. 

Over  the  “  cabins  ”  was  an  upper  promenade 
deck,  over  which  again  was  a  mat  roof,  pro¬ 
tected  on  the  upper  surface  by  tarred  canvas. 
On  this  promenade  deck  were  the  dinner-table 
and  a  sufficiency  of  chairs  of  sorts.  Here  we 
took  our  meals  and  lounged  the  weary  hours 
away.  The  after  part  of  this  deck  was  screened 
off  and  devoted  to  coolies  on  their  way  up  to 
the  tea  plantations.  This  fish-kettle  raft,  or  ! 
Siamese-twin  kind  of  fleet  that  was  to  be  my  | 
home  for  some  three  weeks,  was  a  decidedly  un¬ 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  fine  ocean  steamer  with 
its  jolly  complement  of  passengers  that  I  had 
been  so  loth  to  leave  in  Calcutta.  There  were 
but  three  passengers  besides  myself,  and  these  j 
with  the  captain  were  the  only  people  on  board 
the  twins  (or  triplet)  who  had  ever  been  to 
Europe,  as  the  engineers  of  the  “  steamer,”  and 
the  mates  in  charge  of  the  “flats,”  were  all 
Eurasians  of  black  blood.  It  often  happens 
that  there  is  but  one  passenger,  and  then  he 
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feet  of  the  wounded  beast  just  as  he  was  reach¬ 
ing  land. 

He  had  been  badly  hit.  His  strength  ap¬ 
peared  failing  him.  We  were  loth  to  spoil  his 
skin  with  another  shot,  but  if  he  proved  to  have 
enough  strength  left  to  get  into  that  jungle  we 
should  lose  him  for  a  certainty.  Pat  pleaded  to 
lie  allowed  “just  wan  shot  at  the  very  first  tiger 
he  had  ever  seen  aloive  in  its  own  counthry.” 
What  could  we  do  but  agree  ?  Pat  fired,  and 
finished  him.  We  got  him  on  board,  and  he 
had  three  distinct  wounds,  so  we  had  all  drawn 
our  first  blood,  and  were  delighted. 

The  fourth  passenger  was  an  {esthetic  young 
man.  Tiger  or  any  other  shooting  was  “quite 
too  exciting,  but  he  had  never  been  used  to  it  ” 
— or  anything  else  ;  having  probably  never  in 
all  his  life  struck  anything— but  attitudes. 
How  such  a  character  ever  came  to  be  sent  out 
to  Assam,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  was  one  of 
our  conundrums  that  we  had  to  give  up.  From 
his  own  account  of  himself  he  should  have 
proved,  one  would  have  thought,  “  quite  too 
exquisitely  precious”  to  his  friends  to  have  ever 
been  allowed  by  them  to  adopt  a  tea-planter’s 
life,  with  all  the  hardships,  trials,  and  risks 
attendant  on  the  attempt  to  “live  up  to  it  ” — 
for  we  were  certain  he  would  never  get  further 
than  the  attempt. 

That  tiger  did  ns  a  lot  of  good,  a  very  skinful 
of  patent  tonic.-  It  set  up  our  spirits,  revived 
anticipations,  and  afforded  us  an  inexhaustible 
topic  of  conversation  for  all  that  night  and  all  the 
next  day.  It  became,  instead  of  the  realisation 
of  our  greatest  desire,  as  it  undoubtedly  had 
been,  nothing  more  than  a  promise  of  what  was 
to  come,  and  the  solid  foundation  of  immense 
sporting  castles  in  the  air.  Why,  shooting  a 
tiger  was  nothing  !  How  fellows  did  exagge¬ 
rate  in  their  stories !  Look  how  easily  that 
one  had  died  !  What  bosh  to  say  that  it  was 
foolhardy  to  go  after  a  tiger  on  foot  !  It  might 
be  a  little  more  dangerous  than  shooting  from 
the  deck  of  a  steamer  certainly,  but  we  didn’t 
see  anything  foolha/rdy  in  it.  Not  a  bit.  We 
had  arrived  at  this  conviction  by  the  evening  of 
the  next  day,  and  had  anybody  who  could  lead 
a  party  to  the  tiger  proposed  a  tiger-shoot  on 
foot,  here  were  three  young  fellows  only  too 
anxious  to  follow  him. 

The  dinner-bell  sounded.  Leisurely  we  strolled 
towards  the  table  to  th#  regulation  meal.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  terrible  hullaballoo  down  below,  and  a 
stampede  of  every  soul  on  the  lower  deck  of  the 
steamer,  across  the  stages  on  to  the  “flats”  on 
either  side,  as  hard  as  they  could  bolt,  raising 
cries  of  “ Bacjh /”  (“Tiger”)  the  while,  caused  us 
all  to  run  to  the  side  to  see  what  the  excitement 
was  about.  We  soon  learned  that  a  tiger,  scent¬ 
ing,  we  supposed,  the  sheep  and  fowls  on  board, 
had  not  only  swum  off,  but  had  actually  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  springing  on  board  from  the  rudder 
before  any  one  had  noticed  him  !  He  xvas  now 
in  sole  charge  of  the  lower  deck,  and  uttering 
ominous  growls  at  intervals.  As  bad  luck  would 
have  it,  we  had  all  taken  our  weapons  down  as 
usual  out  of  the  night  dew  to  our  cabins  when 
we  went  below  to  brush  up  for  dinner  !  W e 
hadn't  a  weapon  amongst  us  ! 

Whilst  undecided  what  to  do,  as  our  servants 
were  up  on  deck  with  us — and  the  people  on 
the  “flats”  naturally  replied  to  our  suggestion 
that  they  could  avail  themselves  of  our  weapons 
if  they  liked,  that  we  on  the  steamer  were 
nearer  the  weapons  than  they  were — the  tiger, 
whether  prompted  by  curiosity  or  from  what 
other  motive  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  quietly 
marched  up  the  companion-ladder  and  appeared 
within  five  paces  of  us  on  the  upper  deck  !  Here 
was  a  situation  !  This  wasn’t  exactly  doing  a 
tiger-shoot  on  foot,  as  we  were  all  unarmed. 
Our  conviction,  so  recently  arrived  at,  had  not 
a  fair  chance  of  being  put  to  the  test.  We 
didn’t  stop  to  argue  on  that  point,  however,  as 
we  realised  more  immediate  calls  upon  our  time. 
The  society  of  the  newly  arrived  guest  at  meal¬ 
time  was  an  intrusion  we  had  to  submit  to,  as 
we  were  not  in  a  position  to  resent  it.  We 
submitted — in  various  ways.  Pat  vaulted  over 
the  taffrail,  and  grasping  one  of  the  iron  stan¬ 
chions  below  (which  supported  the  upper  deck) 
with  his  legs,  let  himself  slip  down  it,  and  was 


out  of  sight  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  ex¬ 
plain.  The  captain  sprang  over  the  rail  on  to 
his  cabin,  which  was  on  the  sponsons,  and  from 
thence  he  dropped  on  to  the  gangway  below. 
The  sesthetic  young  man  was  heard  to  exclaim, 

“  In  other  lands  to  die  ; 

And  where  our  fathers’  ashes  be 

Our  own  may  never  lie.  ’’ 

How  he  got  down  he  could  not  tell  us,  and 
so,  as  we  were  otherwise  engaged  at  the  moment 
and  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  watch  him,  I 
cannot  explain  the  order  of  his  going.  One  of 
the  servants  declared  he  saw  him  try  first  of  all 
to  hide  under  a  pewter  dish-cover,  but  that 
failing  to  satisfy  him  he  “danced  in  a  mad 
fashion  ”  towards  the  after  companion-ladder. 

I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this. 

The  other  passenger  and  myself  not  being 
athletes  or  {esthetes,  dropped  quietly  over¬ 
board,  and  were  picked  up  by  the  people  on  the 
“  flats  ”  as  we  came  to  the  surface  between  the 
vessels.  The  servants  on  deck  with  us  at  the 
time  ran  to  the  after  companion-ladder  and 
found  an  escape  in  that  direction. 

The  tiger  was  now  in  full  charge  of  the  whole 
steamer  !  Would  he  be  content  with  this  or 
would  he  require  a  “strategic  frontier”  and 
take  it  into  his  royal  head  to  capture  and  annex 
‘the  “flats  ’’  too  in  turn  ?  On  our  reassembling 
on  the  deck  of  the  “flat,”  on  which  we  had  all 
found  temporary  shelter,  we  agreed  that  the 
present  proceedings  were  altogether  unusual 
and  irregular.  Following  that  motion,  the  next 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  situation  was  not  to 
be  endured.  Then  came  various  more  or  less 
impracticable  proposals  and  amendments  for  the 
recapture  of  the  steamer. 

The  beast  would  not  remain  quiet  on  the 
upper  deck  and  thereby  allow  us  a  fair  chance 
of  reaching  our  weapons  in  the  cabins  of  the 
lower  deck.  He  amused  himself,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  b}’  scampering  cat-like  all  over  the  ship, 
and,  as  Pat  said,  ‘  ‘  you  could  never  tell  where 
he  wasn’t.’’  At  last  Pat  and  I,  w'hose  cabins 
were  immediately  opposite  the  “flat  ”  on  which 
we  stood,  agreed  that  if  the  lascars  would  run 
some  planks  across  opposite  our  cabin  doors  as 
a  stage  we  would  race  across,  as  once  in  our 
cabins  we  were  temporarily  safe,  although  the 
walls  would  have  splintered  like  shavings  at  a 
blow  from  the  tiger’s  paw.  Once  inside,  how¬ 
ever,  and  armed,  we  felt  that  we  could  account 
for  the  pirate  before  he  could  do  us  much  harm. 

The  planks  were  run  across  and  we  ran 
across  the  planks.  The  tiger  had  seen  us,  and 
came  bounding  along  towards  the  cabins.  The 
lascars  in  consequence  knocked  the  stage-planks 
into  the  water.  Our  retreat  was  cut  off,  but  we 
had  our  rubbishy  half-inch  panel  doors  shut. 
The  tiger,  not  having  seen  how  we  had  disap¬ 
peared,  and  being  unaccustomed  to  such  artifi¬ 
cial  apparatus  as  doors,  was  puzzled  for  a 
moment.  He  sniffed  around  the  cabin  walls  in 
a  way  that  was  not  exactly  conducive  to  sloth 
on  our  parts — in  the  matter  of  loading,  etc.  I 
know  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  just  a  match-box  j 
between  me  and  a  long  hereafter.  Pat  said,  | 
that  after  one  awful,  blood-curdling  sniff,  he 
had  felt  “  as  if  there  was  likely  to  be  just  wan  i 
touch  of  nature  wonderous  unkyind  and  althe- 
gither  wan  too  many  !  ” 

1  was  ready  first.  Looking  through  the 
Venetian  shutters  forming  the  cabin’s  upper 
panels,  I  saw  the  huge  beast  at  my  door,  his 
tail  towards  the  “flat,"  and  his  head,  which  I 
could  not  see,  down  at  the  deck  just  below  the 
door.  I  fixed  the  Venetian  open  and  rested  the  1 
muzzle  of  the  riflo  on  the  shutters,  not  daring  to  | 
let  it  project  for  fear  of  attracting  his  attention  ;  j 
as  he  would  have  probably  improved  the  occa-  I 
sion  with  a  blow  that  would  have  cork-screwed 
the  barrels  and  made  me  uncomfortable. 

I  waited,  aiming  all  the  time  at  his  spine, 
till  I  should  hear  Pat  whistle,  which  was  the 
signal  we  had  agreed  upon.  Pat  whistled,  and 
we  fired  together.  We  had  missed  his  spine, 
and  he  had  strength  left  to  move  a  little  farther 
aft  to  get  room  for  a  spring.  This  put  him 
quite  out  of  sight  for  Pat,  and  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  move  to  another  side  of  the 


cabin  to  fire  again.  1  had  just  reloaded  the 
discharged  barrel  to  have  always  one  in  reserve, 
when  he  sprang  at  the  panels,  striking  them 
with  his  fore  paws  and  legs  in  the  full  force  of 
his  spring.  The  door  was  shattered  and  burst 
in  !  Luckily  I  was  not  immediately  behind 
the  falling  panels,  and  escaped  a  blow  from 
them,  but  jhere  was  an  opening  amply  large 
enough  for  the  beast  to  enter  by  ! 

He  crouched  below  for  a  second  as  if  recover¬ 
ing  himself  after  the  last  spent  effort.  My 
feelings  at  that  moment  were  unusual,  not  to 
risk  the  charge  of  exaggeration  by  attempting 
to  describe  them.  Being  unavoidably  present 
in  the  body,  it  wTas  well  for  me  at  that  critical 
instant  that  my  mind,  which  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  unavoidably  present,  did  not 
desert  me  on  the  occasion  and  leave  my  body  to 
its  fate.  With  my  life  depending  on  my  being 
prompt,  I  stood  at  one  of  the  side  panels,  and 
thrusting  my  rifle  between  the  slits  in  the 
Venetian  till  the  muzzle  almost  touched  the 
tiger’s  ear,  pulled  a  trigger  without  pausing  to 
shoulder  the  rifle.  The  beast  sprang  up  as 
though  the  shot  had  only  been  fired  at  the  in¬ 
stant  he  was  on  the  spring.  His  fore  paws  and 
head  and  shoulders  came  in  through  the  open¬ 
ing  left  by  the  already  smashed-in  panel. 

He  was  now  virtually  inside  the  cabin  with 
me  !  Was  I  to  be  a  second  Daniel  ?  Not  if  1 
could  help  it !  I  had  still  my  second  barrel, 
and  I  congratulated  myself  on  my  sportsmanliki 
behaviour  in  reloading  immediately  I  had  fired 
the  first  shot  whilst  1  had  the  opportunity.  It 
wTas  unnecessary,  as  it  happened,  however,  as 
before  I  could  fire  I  saw  his  head  drop,  and  then 
he  slipped  back  on  to  the  deck,  stone  dead. 
That  was  a  moment  of  considerable  relief.  I 
like  sport,  but  I  do  not  like  posing  in  this  way. 
It  is  over,  and  I  know  all  about  it  now. 

Didn’t  the  natives  set  up  a  cheer  and  howl 
with  delight !  When  they  saw  the  panel  stove 
in  they  had  held  their  breath  and  made  sure  I 
was  a  sacrifice.  When  the  tiger  fell  back  they 
breathed  again,  as  I  had  not  kept  them  long 
enough  to  suffocate.  The  captain  and  other 
Europeans  came  over  first,  and  then  at  intervals, 
the  Eurasians  came  over,  more  cautiously,  in  the 
order  of  their  pluck.  But  it  was  not  till  we  had 
touched  and  turned  the  huge  beast  over  that 
any  of  the  natives  dared  venture  across  from 
the  “flat.”  The  captain,  dear  old  Younger, 
grasped  me  by  the  hand  and  congratulated  me, 
and  so  did  the  other  passengers.  The  aesthetic 
young  man  having  turned  up,  gazed  in  a  rapt 
sort  of  way  at  the  “  mighty  fallen,”  and,  with 
his  nervous  fingers  playing  with  a  breast-button 
on  his  waistcoat,  muttered — 

“  There  is  a  calm  upon  me— 
Inexplicable  stillness  !  which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I  knew  of  life.” 

This  young  man  appeared  to  be  a  constant 
source  of  irritation  to  Pat,  and  the  latter,  on 
hearing  him  repeat  the  above  lines,  but  without 
quite  grasping  the  idea,  said,  with  a  “  Pshaw  !  ” 
of  contempt,  “  ‘  Inexplicable  stillness  !  ’  Faith  ’ 
you’d  find  it  explicable  enough  if  you  had  two 
bullets  in  your  back  and  another  in  your— 
head  !  ”  “I  couldn’t  pay  him  the  compliment 
of  saying  ‘  brain,’  ”  he  added  in  an  undertone 
to  the  captain. 

The  captain  ordered  a  guard  to  be  put  on  the 
dead  tiger  to  see  that  the  claws  and  whiskers 
were  not  stolen,  as  the  natives  value  these- 
highly  as  charms,  and  we  then  adjourned  from 
our  labours  to  refreshment  and  trffckled  the 
dinner  we  had  almost  forgotten. 

To  form  an  idea  of  a  dinner-table’s  appear¬ 
ance  in  this  latitude,  and  to  really  appreciate 
the  quantity  and  variety  of  existing  insect-,  or 
to  form  a  fairly  complete  entomological  collec¬ 
tion,  you  must  have  dined  a  few  times  on  boaul 
an  Assam  river- steamer.  Without  that  expe¬ 
rience,  your  ideas  on  insects  will  be  crude, 
limited,  and  narrow,  and  your  collection  will 
lack  about  half  the  specimens  of  every  variety 
and  every  species  necessary  to  its  completion. 
The  following  may  be  accepted  as  a  sample  of 
our  nightly  experience. 
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When  we  sat  down,  the  lamps  having  been 
burning  on  the  table  during  the  tiger  hunt,  and 
the  side-awnings,  or  canvas  screens,  not  having 
been  let  down  as  the  evening  was  very  close  and 
hot,  the  tablecloth  was  black  and  mottled  with 
green  and  grey  in  moving  spots  or  patterns. 
Not  a  stitch  of  the  original  table-covering  was 
visible  !  The  soup  had  been  set  on  the  table  in 
the  plates  all  ready  for  us  to  sit  down  to,  having 
been  served  by  the  kansamah  (butler).  No  soup 
was  visible  !  Instead  of  soup,  the  plates,  even 
to  the  edges,  were  covered  by  a  more  or  less 
shiny  glinting  mass  of  wriggling  or  creeping 
insects.  The  pedestals  of  the  lamps,  which  were 
of  white  porcelain,  were  now  black  with  the 
bodies  of  the  solid  mass  of  sandflies  sticking  to 
the  slightly  oily  surfaces  of  the  pedestals.  Even 
the  salt  in  the  salt-cellars  was  black  !  No ;  1 
am  not  exaggerating.  Well,  the  soup  had  to 
be  dispensed  with  on  this  occasion,  and  the  table¬ 
cloth  was  removed  and  relaid,  to  give  us  a  fair 
and  clean  start  to  begin  with,  though  everybody 
knew  it  was  practically  waste  of  time.  But  then, 
you  see,  when  the  cloth  got  covered  with  insects 
by  degrees  one  grew  more  accustomed  to  it,  as  it 
were,  and  it  was  not  quite  so  noticeable  as  when 
one  sat  down  to  the  table  already  covered. 
Accustomed  enough,  though  we  were,  to  leaving 
it  so,  it  was  not  the  same  thing  finding  it  thus 
at  starting. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  insects, 
their  number  is  legion  ;  their  variety  is  also 
legion.  From  the  praying  mantis,  about  five 
inches  long,  and  the  big  humming-beetle, 
weighing  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  with 
a  hum  like  a  factory  steam-whistle  in  a  fog, 
down  to  the  almost  invisible  sandfly,  every 
insect  appeared  to  be  represented.  It  was  as 
though  some  instructions  had  been  issued  as  to 
our  being  Noah’s  Ark  the  second,  only  instead 
of  each  specimen  being  represented  by  two  of 
its  kind,  the  representations  had  been  increased 
by  several  multiples  and  a  few  0’s  added  to  the 
result.  I  can’t  be  more  definite  ;  I  like  to  be 
as  exact  as  I  can,  and  this  is  as  near  as  I  can 
get  without  risk  of  making  mistakes. 

The  worst  of  all  are  the  scented  insects.  They 
have  a  less  polite  name  out  here.  There  are  a 
variety  of  these,  too — some  most  innocent-look¬ 
ing,  like  pretty  little  light-green  grasshoppers, 
others  very  like  the  Norfolk  Howards  in  Europe. 
Once  come  within  range  of  the  perfume  of  one 
of  these  gentry,  innocent-looking  or  not,  and 
you  will  never  forget  the  circumstance.  You 
taste  him  several  yards  oft',  for  the  perfume  has 
a  greasy,  oily  kind  of  consistency,  which  clings 
to  the  palate  as  well  as  to  the  nasal  organs,  and 
causes  a  hysterical  swelling  in  the  throat  and 
epigastric  region  calculated  to  beat  all  apothe¬ 
caries’  emetics  out  of  competition.  If  one  gets 
hidden  in  your  soup  or  in  your  vegetables, 
and  you  touch  any  of  the  soup  or  any  of  the 
vegetables  that  have  been  in  his  neighbourhood, 
you  can  retire  for  a  convenient  interval  and 
begin  dinner  all  over  again  from  the  beginning 
when  you  get  back,  what  you  took  before  count¬ 
ing  for  less  than  nothing.  If  you  touch  one 
with  your  fingers  by  accident  it  takes  a  cake  of 
brown  Windsor  soap  and  three  fills  of  a  6ft.  6in. 
bath  to  wash  the  perfume  off.  You  see  I  can 
be  exact  when  I  can  rely  upon  my  data  ! 

I  have  heard  Englishmen  say  that,  once 
having  tasted  soup  tainted  by  one  of  these,  you 
can  distinctly  call  up  that  taste  seven  years  after¬ 
wards,  and  if  you  dwell  a  little  on  it  the  effects 
will  be  just  the  same  as  when  you  actually  went 
through  your  first  experience.  For  my  own 
part  I  can  quite  believe  it,  and  if  they  had  told 
me  that  this  flavour,  once  tasted,  went  down 
in  families  from  one  generation  to  the  next,  I 
should  not  have  felt  justified  in  questioning 
the  veracity  of  that  statement  without  having 
proofs  on  my  side  to  refute  it. 

Then  there  were  the  “  gun-and-limbers,”  as 
we  called  them.  These  are  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  are  divided,  wasp-like,  or 
ichneumon-like,  into  two  portions  by  a  short  but 
very  fine  waist."  The  body  portion  is  about  an 
neh  and  a  quarter  of  the  whole  inch  and  a  half. 
The  head  and  l'ong  wings  own  the  other  quarter 
of  an  inch.  They  are  ugly  and  eccentric-look¬ 
ing  fellows,  and  seem  to  have  no  end  of  trouble 


with  their  body-ends,  or  “guns,”  trailing  in 
a  heavy,  unwieldy  fashion  behind  them.  I  f  tho 
two  portions  are  divided  at  the  waist  the  head 
and  wings  flutter  up  to  the  body-end  to  see 
what  is  the  matter  in  the  most  curious  manner. 
The  head  makes  an  inspection,  and  when  it 
quite  realises  that  the  dissolution  of  partner¬ 
ship  is  final  it  goes  off  on  its  own  account 
and  leaves  its  partner  without  wasting  further 
sympathy. 

But  1  must  put  a  limit  to  this  description, 
so  will  merely  add  that  to  see  a  great  five-inch 
praying-mantis  come  stalking  along  the  table, 
stop  right  in  front  of  you,  sit  up,  and  raise  his 
great  triangular  head  to  look  you  solemnly  in 
the  face,  and  then  raise  his  arms  in  silent  prayer 
as  though  he  had  come  to  worship  you,  is  one  of 
the  most  serio-comic  or  solemnly  farcical  per¬ 
formances  I  have  ever  witnessed.  Do  not  forget 
the  sandflies  that  are  all  the  time  stealing  in 
amongst  your  hair  to  give  you  their  red-hot 
needle-prick  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  go  to  a  million  in  the  way 
of  bulk,  so  I  cannot  say  millions,  as  I  am  judg¬ 
ing  by  several  pailfuls  I  saw  swept  from  the 
deck  one  morning,  the  collection  of  the  night 
before.  The  mosquitos  are  worse  in  Assam 
than  they  are  in  Burmah.  Now,  you  will 
understand  the  comparison  when  I  tell  you  that 
it  is  matter  of  history,  taught  in  the  schools  out 
here,  that  the  mosquitos  in  one  of  the  Burmese 
wars  drove  the  British  troops  and  sailors  out  of 
Upper  Burmah  !  It  is  a  fact.  They  oit  the 
troops  so  hard,  and  the  men  s  blood  being 
already  poisoned  by  the  malaria  of  the  country, 
they  could  not  scratch  the  bites  without  ery¬ 
sipelas  setting  in.  So  many  legs  and  arms  had 
to  be  amputated  that  at  last  the  doctors,  who 
had  lost  their  own  arms  finally,  had  to  insist  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  before  the 
mosquito  legions  !  They  are  worse  in  Assam 
than  in  Burmah,  they  tell  me,  and  I  can  imagine 
that  to  be  worse  than  they  are  in  Assam  would 
be  difficult,  unless  they  came  within  the  class 
of  “horned  cattle.”  Why,  they  have  shells 
like  beetles,  and  crackle  when  you  tread  on  them, 
till  you  hop  up  as  if  you  had  trodden  on  a 
lucifer-match. 

But  I  must  drop  the  insects,  for  you  see,  as  I 
know  how  much  more  wonderful  the  whole 
truth  is,  I  cannot  always  tell  where  to  draw  the 
line,  nor  realise  exactly  how  far  short  of  the 
truth  I  should  stop  if  I  want  untravelled  people 
at  home  to  believe  me. 

Now,  for  instance,  trees  in  Assam  will  grow 
from  seed  into  saplings  over  twenty  feet  high  in 
one  year,  yet  who  would  believe  that  at  home  ? 
It  is  none  the  less  true  !  An  American  gentle¬ 
man  we  met  at  one  of  the  stations  told  us  as  an 
illustration  of  the  rapid  jungle  growth,  and  of 
the  strength  of  soil  and  forcing  nature  of  the 
climate  of  Assam,  that  one  night  at  a  bungalow 
where  he  had  been  staying  on  a  visit,  a  cart¬ 
load  of  French  wire-nails  arrived  for  the  factory’s 
use.  They  were  unloaded  that  night  on  arrival. 
One  case  broke,  and  a  good  many  nails  got 
spilt  on  the  ground.  It  was  too  dark  to  prick 
them  all  up.  The  next  morning  fifty  coolies 
had  to  be  sent  down  to  the  bungalow  to  clear 
away  the  hedge  of  crowbars  into  which  those 
nails  had  grown  during  the  night,  before  the 
American  and  his  friends  could  walk  out.  The 
American  gentleman  declared  they  would  have 
been  railroad  rails  within  a  fortnight  if  left  to 
themselves  and  neither  pruned  nor  plucked. 
That,  of  course,  he  could  only  surmise,  as  un¬ 
fortunately  they  did  not  leave  any  on  trial.  The 
crowbars  were  extraordinary  enough,  though — - 
if  he  did  not  exaggerate.  Remember  I  only 
vouch  for  what  I  saw  myself.  Now  I  must  stop 
about  the  growth,  as  that  too  might  lead  me 
into  statements  that  I  must  be  cautious  about 
making.  You  see  I  have  so  many  wonderful 
things  to  relate  that  I  can  leave  out  all  the 
most  wonderful  for  fear  of  my  good  faith  being 
doubted,  and  yet  leave  ampde  materials  for  a 
strictly  credible  and  perhaps  sufficiently  inter¬ 
esting  narrative.  Unless,  indeed,  my  recent 
experiences  of  the  marvellous,  so  to  speak,  have 
warped  my  judgment  on  the  point  of  what  will 
appear  credible  to  people  at  home. 


CHAPTER  II. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  second  and  last  of  our 
tiger  adventures,  we  got  amongst  the  crocodiles 
and  alligators,  and  had  some  splendid  practice 
at  various  ranges.  They  are  immense  and  im¬ 
mensely  ugly,  these  amphibious  beasts,  so  plen¬ 
tiful  in  the  rivers  out  here.  We  frequently 
counted  as  many  as  ninety  on  one  sandbank, 
and  there  would  probably  be  as  many  more  on 
another  sandbank  only  half  a  mile  from  the 
former. 

They  lie  basking  on  the  sand  close  to  the 
water’s  edge,  so  near  that  even  when  mortally 
wounded  they  generally  manage  to  twist  them¬ 
selves  into  the  water  and  disappear ;  so  that 
they  are  seldom  bagged.  Their  oil  is  said  to  be 
very  valuable  for  some  purposes.  The  alli¬ 
gators  make  away  with  many  unfortunate 
fishermen  every  year.  The  crocodiles,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  many  of  them  are  quite  as 
bulky  to  all  appearance  as  the  alligators,  only  eat 
fish.  These  huge  crocodiles,  existing  in  such 
vast  numbers  as  they  do  in  these  waters,  must 
consume  a  fabulous  amount  of  fish  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  Considering  the  fish  from  these 
rivers  finds  its  way  by  rail  to  Calcutta,  it  strikes 
one  that  Government  might  wage  a  profitable 
war  against  these  terrible  pests.  But  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Government  and  its  sins  of 
omission,  and  no  doubt  you  would  rather  hear 
details  of  my  journey  than  suggestions  on  poli¬ 
tical  economy. 

A  few  days  after  leaving  Goalundo,  a  port 
(save  the  mark  !)  at  which  we  took  in  some  more 
passengers  who  had  cut  off  seven  days’  steamer¬ 
travelling,  having  come  by  rail  from  Calcutta 
to  Goalundo,  we  were  told  by  the  captain  that 
we  should  soon  see  a  wild  buffalo  or  two  in  all 
probability.  This  was  good  and  welcome  news 
for  us.  We  were  tired  of  blazing  at  alligators,  and 
had  saved  our  few  remaining  rounds  of  loaded 
cartridges  for  the  chance  of  these  buffalo. 

Our  talk  was  nowall  “  wild  buffalo,”  and  our 
thoughts  were  all  ‘  ‘  wild  buffalo,  ”  when  one 
evening  as  we  were  lounging  on  deck,  the 
steamer  not  yet  stopped  for  the  night,  the 
captain  brought  us  all  to  our  feet  as  though  we 
had  received  an  electric  shock,  by  calling  out  in 
a  very  excited  tone,  “  Buffalo  !  ”  He  was 
standing  some  distance  abaft  the  paddle-boxes 
and  looking  astern.  In  an  instant  we  had 
seized  our  rifles  and  were  racing  aft  as  hard  as 
we  could  go  towards  the  captain,  shouting  ex¬ 
citedly,  “  Where  ?  where  ?  ”  Pat  passed  him 
first,  and  the  captain  showed  him  the  buffalo 
on  the  bank  near  the  water  (a  fine  beast)  and 
then  waved  us  back. 

We  did  not  see  the  point  of  this  waving  back 
at  first,  but  he  was  imperative  in  his  action, 
and  we,  supposing  he  must  have  some  good 
reason,  obeyed  and  did  not  proceed.  Pat  by 
this  had  reached  the  after  rail  of  the  vessel,  and 
was  aiming  at  the  fine  bull.  We  were  getting 
disgusted  at  this  partiality  shown  to  Pat,  who 
had  not  proved  himself  a  crack  shot  by  any 
means  at  the  alligators  ;  but  it  was  for  this  rea¬ 
son  in  part  that  the  captain  had  allowed  him  to 
have  preference,  as  it  turned  out.  In  fact  the 
captain  had  not  intended  his  little  joke  to  go 
as  far  as  firing,  but  in  trying  to  keep  us  back 
he  was  too  late  in  turning  to  call  out  to  Pat  to 
stop.  For  a  wonder  Pat  had  everything  ready 
to  time  on  this  occasion,  even  to  his  caps,  and 
as  the  captain  turned  to  shout  to  him  Pat  pulled 
the  trigger  and  down  dropped  the  buffalo,  by  a 
terrible  fluke  considering  it  was  Pat  who  fired, 
dead  as  dead  could  be,  shot  through  the  heart, 
Pat  looked  round  at  us  for  applause,  his  face  be¬ 
traying  the  wildest  delight  at  his  success. 

“Wh}%  you  duffer!”  shouted  the  captain, 
“you’ll  have  a  nice  bill  to  pay  !  ” 

“  What  for  ?”  Pat  asked  back. 

“What  for,  indeed!  The  owner  will  soon 
let  you  know  what  for !  Why,  didn’t  you  see 
the  bell  hung  round  its  neck  ?  You  made  the 
poor  beast  ring  its  own  knell.  You  might  have 
seen  the  string  through  its  nose  if  you  had 
looked  !  Don’t  you  know  a  tame  buffalo  when 
you  see  one  ?  ” 

“Arrah!  new,  captain,  did  not  you  call  out 
to  us  that  there  was  buffalo  ?  ” 

“But  I  did  not  say  wild  buffalo — I  merely 
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called  out  buffalo,  and  buffalo  it  was.  Who 
would  have  thought  anybody  could  be  such  a 
duffer  as  to  fancy  a  wild  buffalo  would  wear  a 
bell !  A  pretty  sportsman  you  are  indeed  !  ” 

“  But  1  never  saw  the  bell,”  put  in  Pat,  ex- 
tenuatingly. 

‘  ‘  Don’t  believe  you  ever  saw  the  buffalo,  or 
you  wouldn’t 
have  hit  it, 
judging  by 
former  experi¬ 
ences  of  your 
shooting.  Now 
then,  sir,  look 
there  !  ”  and  as 
we  rounded  a  hill 
of  sand  covered 
with  long  grass, 
we  came  in  full 
view  of  a  herd  of 
about  a  hundred 
cattle  being 
watered  by  a  few 
natives,  and  to 
which  herd  Pat’s 
bull  had  probably 
belonged  ! 

Poor  Pat !  That 
incident  told 
against  him  in  one 
way  or  another  all 
the  rest  of  the 
journey,  and  was 
all  the  harder  on 
him  as  it  was  al¬ 
most  his  only  suc¬ 
cessful  shot ! 

The  morning  of 
this  adventure  an 
escape  of  steam 
at  starting  from 
some  pipe  had 
driven  a  half- 
caste  “lady”  out 
of  her  cabin.  She 
was  bound  for 
Tezpore,  a  station 
farther  up  the 
river.  The  next 
morning  the  pipe 
went  wrong  again, 
and  again  the  half- 
caste  damsel  had 
to  escape  from  her 
cabin  in  her  night 
toilet.  It  was 
amusing  to  hear 
her  call  out  in  her 
chi-chi  accent,  as 
the  Anglo-Indian 
accent  is  called  out 
here,  ‘  ‘  Tezpore, 
where  ?  Oh,  mis- 
fortunate  steamer ! 

Again  that  boiler 
burst !  Tezpore, 
where,  I  say  ?  I 
don’t  know  !  ” 

At  Goalundowe 
we  had  taken  in 
amongst  the  new 
passengers  a  young 
Scotchman,  evi¬ 
dently  very  raw, 
who  had  been 
caught  wild  some¬ 
where  in  the  Highlands.  His  rawness  amused 
us  considerably,  as  it  was  not  long  in  becoming 
evident.  The  second  day  he  was  on  board,  one 
of  the  younger  passengers  asked  him  why  he 
had  not  his  rifle  on  deck,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  he  had  one.  “Weel,  it’s  no  ’zactly  my 
fault,  sir,  as  I  am  no  the  happy  owner  o’  a  gun, 
d’ye  ken  ?  ”  he  replied. 

“Oh,  I  see,”  said  his  questioner;  “didn't 
bring  one  out,  eh  ?  ” 

“W  eel,  I  tried  me  best,  but  it  wouldna  do. 
I  couldna  afford  to  buy  one,  so  I  just  steppit 
o’er  to  my  uncle’s,  who  is  no  that  badly  off’,  do 
you  ken,  an’  I  tlioucht  I’d  just  give  the  old 
mon  a  hint  that  I  could  do  wi’  a  gun  o’  sorts. 
He  has  a  gun  or  two  and  to  spare,  and  so  when 


might  be  expected.  Every  evening  after  ob¬ 
taining  this  promise  “  Hae-me-doots”  would 
anxiously  ask  the  captain,  as  soon  as  we  had 
anchored,  if  this  was  a  good  spot  for  sport. 

At  last  the  captain  afforded  him  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  by  telling  him  “  he  would  probably  suc¬ 
ceed  if  he  tried  now.”  Off  he  went  with  the  bor¬ 
rowed  gun  and  a 
coolie  he  had  tip¬ 
ped  to  carry  back 
his  “bag.”  When 
it  was  quite  dark 
and  he  had  not 
returned  we  be¬ 
gan  to  have  doubts 
as  to  his  having 
lost  his  way  in  the 
jungle.  Eventu¬ 
ally  he  turned  up, 
tired  out,  and  yet 
greatly  excited. 
On  being  asked, 
What  sport  ?  he 
threw  himself 
down  in  a  chair 
and,  looking  as 
proud  as  a  hero, 
ejaculated  rather 
thansaid,  “Grand, 
grand  sport !  I’m 
near  dead  helpin’ 
yon  black}"  to 
carry  it  back ; 
he’s  no  that 
far  ahint  me  the 
noc.” 

“What  did  you 
get  ?  ” 

“  Four  grand 
turkey-buzzards !” 

“Four  what  1  ” 
we  asked  in  cho¬ 
rus,  already  anti¬ 
cipating  fun. 

“  Turkey  -  buz¬ 
zards;  grand 
birrds,  but  loud  smellers.” 

“What  does  he  mean?”  asked 
one.  “  There’s  no  such  thing — not 
in  Assam,  at  all  events.” 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!”  laughed  the 
captain,  and  he  went  off  chuckling 
and  smacking  his  legs  in  his  own 
peculiar  fashion,  evidently  enjoying 
some  joke  he  was  the  first  to  appre¬ 
ciate.  This  proceeding  on  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  part  hurt  poor  “  Hae-me- 
doot’s  ”  self-esteem,  as  he  had  been 
anticipating  congratulations  and  an 
altogether  different  reception. 

Presently  the  coolie  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  then  the  murder  was 
out.  The  poor  fellow  came  on  board 
staggering  under  the  load  of  four 
huge  filthy — vultures  !  and  with  a 
look  that  betokened  disgust,  and  an 
inquiring  glance  at  the  other  Euro¬ 
peans,  as  though  to  see  by  the  way 
they  took  the  arrival  of  this  “  bag,” 
whether  Europeans  really  a ppreeiated 
that  sort  of  “  game,”  or  whether  his 
late  employer  was  a  lunatic.  He 
smiled  a  sheepish  sort  of  smile  when 
he  saw  the  effect  produced  and  heard 
the  roar  of  laughter  that  welcomed 
his  arrival. 

“  Phew  !  heave  the  beastly  things  overboard, 
sharp  !  ”  cried  somebody. 

“What  for  ?  The  captain  says  they’re  grand 
eating,”  cried  out  “Hae-me-doots,”  and  then  we 
saw  that  the  captain  must  have  had  a  hand  in 
this  joke,  as  indeed  he  had  in  most  of  those  on 
board.  It  turned  out  that  “Ilae-me-doots”  had 
called  the  captain’s  attention  to  some  “  grand 
birrds  ”  one  day  and  asked  him  what  they  were, 
and  that  the  captain  had  told  him  they  were 
“grand  birrds  indeed!  Turkey-buzzards  ann 
splendid  eating  !  ”  Hae-me-doots  had  all  alonr 
borne  this  in  mind,  and  made  “turkey- 
buzzards  ”  his  dream  of  real  sport,  until  he  was 
awakened  as  related. 

(To  be  continued.) 


it  come  near  leave-taking  I  said,  ‘  Would  you 
recommend  me  to  tak’  oot  a  gun  wi’  me,  uncle  ? 
They  tell  me  there’s  grand  sport  in  those  pairts.’ 
The  old  man  looked  as  wise  as  may  be,  and  said,  j 
‘Weel,  laddie,  that  depends.  If  you’re  going  [ 
J  oot  to  shoot  I’d  certainly  tak’  oot  a  gun  wi’  ye,  j 
I  as  I  dinna  ken  hoo  you  could  vera  weel  do  | 


“Came  in  through  the  opening  left." 

mickle  in  that  line  wi’oot  a  gun.  But  if  you’re 
goin’  oot  to  mak’  money  it’s  my  opinion  ye’d  do 
better  if  ye  left  the  gun  behind.’  He  didna 
I  offer  to  afford  me  a  gun  after  that,  so  I  had  to 
j  come,  and  no  gun.” 

“Didn’t  see  the  point  of  combining  pleasure 
J  with  business,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Aiblens  !  you’re  no  far  wrang,  but  1  hae  me 
l  doots,  as  I  ken  the  old  mon,  and  he  might  hae 
more  selfish  reasons  than  he  cared  to  let  on.” 

“Hae-me-doots,”  as  we  called  him  after  this, 
was  keen  enough  on  sport,  and  he  was  wild  to 
have  some  shooting,  so  one  of  the  passengers 
offered  good-naturedly  to  lend  him  a  gun  to 
take  on  shore  one  evening  when  we  should  come 
I  to  a  likely  anchoring-place,  near  which  sport 
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THE  BOUNTY. 


Admiral  William  Bligh,  the  cause  and 
victim  of  two  famous  mutinies,  belonged 
to  that  section  of  the  very  old  school  whose 
adjectives  and  exclamations  were  frequent  and 
invariably  blasphemous.  Cruel,  selfish,  tact¬ 
less,  tyrannical,  and  a  thorough -going  flogger — 
with  cases  on  record  against  him  of  punishing 
men  with  as  much  as  six  hundred  lashes — his 
whole  career  was  a  tempest  of  trouble  of  his  own 
making,  and  was  anything  but  one  of  which  his 
-service  is  proud.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  serve 
under  him,  he  would  have  long  since  sunk  into 
oblivion.  These  adventures  were,  however, 
most  remarkable,  and  the  remembrance  of  them 
will  live  as  long  as  the  language. 

He  was  born  in  Cornwall  in  1754,  and  first 
came  into  note  as  the  sailing-master  of  the 
Resolution  in  Captain  Cook’s  second  voyage  of 
discovery.  In  August,  1787,  he  was  appointed 
to  command  the  Bounty,  a  small  ship-rigged 
vessel  of  two  hundred  anil  fifteen  tons  that  had 
been  purchased  by  the  Government  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  bread-fruit  trees  from  the  South 
Sea  Islands  to  Jamaica,  where  it  was  intended 
to  acclimatise  them.  The  Bounty  carried  but 
eight  guns — four  six-pounders  and  four  swivels. 
Her  crew  was  a  small  one,  only  forty -four  all 
told.  She  was  specially  fitted  up  for  carrying 
the  plants,  her  saloon  being  turned  into  a  con¬ 
servatory,  and  the  only  cabins  under  the  poop 
being  those  of  the  commander  and  master, 
facing  each  other  at  the  entrance  to  the  main 
deck — an  unusual  arrangement,  which  had  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  the  subsequent  events. 

The  voyage  was  not  pleasant.  Captain  Bligh’s 
orders  had  been  for  him  to  round  Cape  Horn. 
He  tried  to  do  so  in  vain  ;  the  weather  was  too 
much  for  the  Bounty,  and  at  last  he  laid  his 
course  for  the  South  Seas  by  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  This 
necessitated  the  crew  being  put  on  short  rations, 
and  as  Bligh  himself  was  purser,  the  inevitable 
observations  at  the  reduction  were  hardly  met 
as  judiciously  as  they  might  have  been.  A  little 
cheese  was  found  to  be  missing — it  had  been 
taken  to  the  captain’s  own  house  when  the 
Bounty  lay  in  the  river — and  officers  and  crew 
were  stigmatised  as  thieves,  and  forbidden  to 
touch  a  morsel  again  during  the  voyage.  Pump¬ 
kins  took  the  place  of  bread,  a  pound  of  the 


1. — THE  CAPTAIN. 

former  doing  duty  for  two  pounds  of  the  latter, 
and  on  complaint  being  made  the  ship’s  com¬ 
pany  were  told  that  the  captain  would  “make 
them  eat  grass  before  he  had  done  with  them  !  ” 
Rations  grew  shorter  and  shorter,  except  for  the 
captain,  who  lived  as  ho  had  always  lived. 
When  Matavai  Bay  was  reached,  and  the  ship 
reprovisioned,  the  officers  and  crew  were  in¬ 
formed  that  the  captain  intended  to  take  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  private  stocks  that  came  on 
board.  And  so  the  petty  grievances  accumu¬ 
lated  ;  the  captain  flogged  the  men  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  flog  the  officers.  One  of  the  midshipmen 
was  kept  in  irons  for  eleven  weeks  ! 

At  last  matters  came  to  a  crisis  while  the 
Bounty  was  on  her  way  from  Tahiti  to  the 
Friendlies.  When  off  Tofoa,  Bligh  missed  a 
cocoanut  or  two  from  his  private  pile.  Instantly 
the  ship  was  in  an  uproar.  Every  man  had  to 
produce  his  cocoanuts  on  the  quarter-deck.  The 
officers  were  addressed  as  thieves  and  rascals, 
and  Fletcher  Christian,  the  head  of  the  third 
watch — for  the  Bounty  was  worked  in  three 
watches  instead  of  two — was  threatened  before 
the  assembled  crew  with  being  flogged  until  he 
was  made  to  jump  overboard.  Finally  the  cap¬ 
tain  seized  all  the  cocoanuts  in  the  ship  and 
stowed  them  away  for  his  private  consump¬ 
tion. 

The  threat  of  the  flogging  sank  deep  into  the 
heart  of  Christian,  and  during  the  night  he,  in 
an  evil  moment,  made  up  his  mind  to  put  the 
unpopular  captain  adrift.  The  mutiny  was 
soon  organised  ;  the  key  of  the  arm-chest  was 
secured,  the  master  was  overpowered,  and  Bligh 
was  awakened  to  find  himself  a  prisoner  in 
Christian’s  hands. 

With  eighteen  other  men  he  was  ordered  into 
the  launch,  the  best  boat  on  board.  In  the 
launch  were  placed  a  cooking-pot,  carpenter’s 
tools,  spare  sails,  cordage,  stores,  and  other 
utilities,  and  enough  food  for  a  run  to  the 
neighbouring  islands,  and  before  the  painter 
was  cast  off  Christian  handed  the  captain  his 
sextant  and  book  of  nautical  tables.  Those  who 
remained  on  the  Bounty  were  the  active  muti¬ 
neers  and  the  few  who  were  unable  to  join  the 
captain  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  boat.  The 
launch  was  twenty-three  feet  long,  six  feet  nine 
inches  wide,  and  two  feet  nine  inches  deep  ; 
from  her  lines,  published  by  Bligh,  she  ought 


to  have  been,  as  she  was,  a  fast,  weathcrly,  and 
seaworthy  little  craft. 

The  mutiny  occurred  on  April  28th,  1789  ; 
on  the  30th  the  castaways  landed  at  Tofoa,  but 
the  natives  proved  hostile,  and  drove  them  to 
sea  again  with  the  loss  of  a  man  killed.  On 
May  2nd  they  started  for  Timor,  one  of  the 
Sunda  Islands  off  the  north  of  Australia,  the 
captain  being  of  opinion  that  in  doing  so  lay 
their  only  chance  of  safety.  To  make  the  pro¬ 
visions  last,  it  was  necessary  to  go  on  very  short 
allowance. 

The  following  day  the  fair  wind  increased  to 
a  gale,  and  they  ran  before  it.  The  boat  was 
low  in  the  water,  and,  to  lighten  her,  all  clothes 
except  such  as  were  absolutely  required  were 
thrown  overboard,  as  were  also  several  of  the 
spare  ropes  and  sails.  On  the  fifth  they  were 
off  some  islands,  but  dare  not  land  ;  on  the 
seventh  they  were  chased  by  canoes  from  some 
more  islands.  On  the  twenty-eighth  they 
landed  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  where 
they  found  food  in  plenty.  On  the  thirtieth 
they  put  to  sea  again,  and  next  day  landed  at 
Sunday  Island,  where  an  attempt  at  mutiny 
was  promptly  quelled.  Coasting  York  Penin¬ 
sula  the  boat  kept  on,  and  rounded  the  cape 
into  Torres  Straits.  On  June  12th  they  reached 
Timor,  having  sailed  the  3,618  miles  in  forty - 
one  days.  Their  sufferings  from  the  short 
rations  had  been  great  ;  their  tattered  clothes 
hung  on  them  as  on  skeletons,  and  even  the 
stolid  Dutch  who  welcomed  them  at  Coupang 
shed  tears  of  sympathy.  On  the  voyage  home 
five  of  the  men  died,  and  these,  with  the  sur¬ 
geon  left  in  Timor  and  the  man  killed  at  Tofoa, 
made  the  seven  missing  out  of  the  nineteen  who 
left  the  Bounty. 

Soon  after  they  reached  England  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  sent  out  the  Pandora  in  chase  of  the  muti¬ 
neers.  She  did  not  find  the  Bounty,  but  she 
found  fourteen  of  those  who  had  been  on  board 
of  her,  and  who  had  been  left  by  the  rest  in 
Tahiti. 

After  cruising  about  for  three  months  the 
Pandora  sailed  for  home.  She  wras  wrecked  on 
the  Barrier  Reef,  oft'  the  coast  of  Australia,  and 
four  of  her  prisoners,  including  Stewart  the 
midshipman,  were  drowned  in  their  irons.  The 
ten  were  court-martialleil ;  four  were  acquitted, 
and  six  sentenced  to  death.  Of  the  six,  two. 
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He}7  wood  and  Morrison,  were  recommended  to 
mercy,  and  received  a  free  pardon ;  and  a  third, 
Muspratt,  was  respited  for  a  time,  and  pardoned 
eventually. 

Lord  Hood  immediately  after  the  trial  offered 
Heywood  a  midshipman’s  berth  in  the  Victory, 
and.  Morrison  also  received  immediate  employ¬ 
ment.  Heywood  was  signal  midshipman  on 
Marl  Howe’s  ship,  the  Queen  Charlotte,  on  the 
1st  of  June,  and  was  the  Captain  Heywood,  of 
lhe  Leopard,  and  afterwards  of  the  Nereus,  that 
brought  home  the  body  of  Collingwood.  Morri¬ 
son  went  down  with  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge  in 
the  Blenheim. 

Captain  Bligh  was  soon  at  sea  again.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  Providence,  and  in  her 
succeeded  in  getting  the  bread-fruit  plant  to  the 


West  Indies.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
Director  at  Camperdown,  and  of  the  Glatton  at 
Copenhagen.  His  career  continued  stormy ; 
courts-martial  were  frequent,  and  in  one  of  his 
ships  he  himself  was  court-martialled  by  his 
first  lieutenant  for  cruelty. 

In  1806  he  was  sent  out  to  New  South  Wales 
as  Governor ;  and  then  followed  the  most  curious 
chapter  in  Australian  history.  He  overrode  all 
law,  imprisoned  men  without  warrants  from  the 
magistrates,  publicly  flogged  those  who  had 
been  dismissed  as  innocent  by  the  courts,  arbi¬ 
trarily  pulled  down  the  houses  and  cancelled 
the  leases  of  people  who  incurred  his  resent¬ 
ment,  and  altogether  demeaned  himself  so  like 
a  madman  that  at  last  the  colonists  would  sim¬ 
ply  stand  him  no  longer,  and  on  26th  January, 


1808,  at  the  request  of  the  leading  officials,  i 
Major  George  Johnson,  of  the  102nd  Regiment,  ! 
then  in  command  of  the  troops  at  Sydney,  | 
marched  to  Government  House  to  arrest  him. 

He  saw  the  soldiers  coming,  exclaimed  that  it  h 
was  another  mutiny,  and  fled  to  hide  himself  | 
under  a  bed  in  one  of  the  servants’  rooms,  I 
whence  he  was  soon  afterwards  dragged,  with  i 
the  front  of  his  uniform  all  dirt,  and  the  back  9 
all  fluff  and  feathers.  He  was  escorted  to  the 
harbour  and  put  on  board  a  ship  for  home, 
having  been  made  to  give  his  word  of  honour 
never  again  to  show  his  face  in  Australia.  Nine 
years  afterwards  he  died  at  Bath,  where  he 
would  seem  to  have  been  much  esteemed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HOME  AMUSEMENTS. 

STENCILS  AND  STENCILLING. 
PART  II. 


WE  shall  see  how  the  ties  can  be  made  to 
form  the  design  if  we  refer  to  Fig.  3.  It 
is  an  adaptation  of  a  Japanese  rendering  of  flying 
birds,  and  shows  what  capital  running  borders 
can  be  done  with  stencils.  I  may  just  mention 
that  the  white  dots  representing  the  eyes  would 
have  to  be  touched  in  by  hand,  or  a  round  dot 
would  have  to  be  cut  out  of  another  plate  and 
the  eye  stencilled  on  in  some  light  colour. 

In  Fig.  4  we  have  a  little  more  complicated 
pattern,  such  as  might  be  used  at  the  bottom  of 
the  walls  just  above  the  skirting.  Here  again 
you  will  notice  that  the  ties  give  lightness  and 
grace  to  the  design  as  well  as  keep  the  stencil 
together.  Be  most  careful  to  leave  plenty  of 
ties,  or  otherwise  in  using  your  stencil  it  will 
become  weak  and  liable  to  fall  to  pieces,  as 
some  of  the  ties  are  sure  to  get  broken  during 
its  use. 

All  these  examples  of  stencils  are  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  description,  and  are  cut  out  of  one  plate  ; 
but  in  Fig.  4  the  flowers  would  look  far  better 
if  they  were  done  in  a  different  colour  from  the 
leaves.  Now  it  is  possible  to  use  two  brushes, 
one  in  green,  and  the  other  in,  say,  a  cream- 
white,  and  by  using  the  latter  for  the  flowers, 
and  the  former  for  the  leaves,  two  colours  can 
be  given  to  the  same  stencil.  But  this  method 
has  one  drawback.  The  leaves  near  the  flowers 
will  either  have  to  be  the  colour  of  the  flowers — 
for  in  rubbing  the  stencil-brush  over  the  flowers 


it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  it  off  the  leaves — 
or  vice  versd.  To  obviate  this  two  stencil-plates 
are  used — one  containing  the  flowers,  and  the 
other  the  leaves.  The  latter  are  stencilled,  and 
when  dry  the  former  are  put  in,  and  by  this 
means  both  are  kept  sharp.  But  as  the  method 
of  using  stencils  will  be  treated  in  another 
article,  we  will  return  to  the  method  of  cutting 
stencils. 

Good  tough  drawing-paper  makes  admirable 
stencils.  You  must  make  a  careful  drawing  of 
the  pattern  you  intend  cutting,  showing  where 
all  the  ties  occur  ;  and  upon  a  piece  of  glass, 
and  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  you  cut  out  the 
parts  of  the  design  to  be  stencilled.  The  use  of 
the  glass  is  that  it  enables  the  knife  to  pass 
over  the  smooth  surface,  making  clean  cuts. 
Have  an  oil-stone  by  you,  so  that  your  knife  is 
never  blunt,  for  the  cleaner  your  cuts  are  the 
better  the  stencil  will  be.  Be  most  careful  not 
to  cut  too  far ,  and  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
cutting  through  your  ties. 

For  continuous  patterns  cut  several  repeats — 
i.e.,  do  not  be  content  with  cutting  just  a  small 
piece  of  the  pattern,  for  in  using  your  stencil 
you  will  continually  have  to  shift  it,  and  this 
takes  up  a  considerable  amount  of  time.  The 
larger  your  stencil-plate  the  quicker  you  get 
over  the  work.  Always  leave  a  good  margin 
round  the  stencils,  so  that  your  brush  Is  in  no 
danger  of  going  on  to  the  wall.  In  patterns 


that  repeat  themselves  you  had  better  end  with 
the  same  portion  that  you  begin  with,  so  that 
as  you  use  the  stencil,  when  you  have  done  one 
length  you  will  be  able,  in  shifting  the  plate,  to 
see  where  it  should  join  on  ;  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  put  one  end  of  the  plate  over  the  part  of 
the  pattern  that  was  last  stencilled,  so  that 
where  the  joins  occur  is  not  perceptible.  When 
you  have  cut  the  stencil  give  it  a  couple  of  coats 
of  knotting  varnish,  to  be  bought  at  most  oil- 
shops.  This  makes  the  stencil  hard,  and  able 
to  resist  the  wear  and  tear  better. 

Should  you  accidentally  cut  through  any  of 
the  ties,  you  can  stick  a  piece  of  paper  previ¬ 
ously  dipped  in  knotting  over  the  place  to  be 
repaired,  and  allow  it  to  dry.  It  is  better  to  put 
a  little  knotting  on  the  part  of  the  stencil  to  be 
repaired  as  well  as  on  the  piece,  and  allow  them 
both  to  dry  a  little,  as  when  they  get  tacky  they 
will  adhere  better.  Of  course  you  only  put  the 
second  coat  of  knotting  on  the  stencil  after  the 
first  is  dry. 

Zinc  is  used  for  stencils,  but  it  would  require 
an  expert  to  cut  it.  Lead-foil,  to  be  bought  in 
sheets  at  the  lead-foil  works,  Leather  Lane, 
Holborn,  makes  capital  stencils,  and  cuts 
cleanly  and  easily.  It  is  more  expensive  than 
paper,  and  cannot  be  repaired,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  paper  has  the  advantage.  In  another  article 
we  will  give  directions  for  using  stencils. 

F.  MILLER. 


BEETLES,  AND  WHERE  TO  FIND  THFM. 

By  Theodore  Wood. 


rriHE  collector  of  beetles  has  one  very  great' 
L  advantage  over  his  friend  the  lepidopterist, 
for,  whereas  the  latter  has  often  to  trudge  for 
many  miles  in  search  of  a  favourable  locality  for 
his  operations,  the  latter  may  work  with  profit 
in  almost  any  situation.  As  one  of  our  British 
authorities  has  well  said,  when  treating  of  the 
time  and  place  in  which  to  search  for  beetles, 
“the  time  is  alio  ays,  and  the  place  is  every¬ 
where." 

Exaggerated  though  it  may  seem,  this  state¬ 
ment  is  literally  true,  for  it  is  a  positive  fact 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  situation  in  which 
beetles  may  not  sometimes  be  found.  The 
Thames  Embankment  at  Charing  Cross,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  not  appear  to  be  a  very  promising 
locality,  and  yet,  a  few  days  ago,  I  found  four 
beetles,  belonging  to  as  many  species,  in  the 
space  of  about  ten  yards  of  the  pavement.  The 
courtyard  of  the  Biitish  Museum,  too,  is  quite 
celebrated  for  the  rarities  which  have  been  cap¬ 
tured  there  at  different  times,  so  that  even  the 
naturalist  who  is  obliged  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  in  the  dull  and  smoky  streets 
of  the  metropolis  need  not  despair  of  being  able 
occasionally  to  enrich  his  collection  with  an  im-  1 
portant  addition  or  two. 

In  the  country,  however,  a  productive  neigh¬ 


bourhood  will  often  furnish  the  entomologist 
with  a  perfect  embarras  de  richesses,  and  he  will 
find  himself  able  to  undertake  so  many  modes 
of  collecting  that  he  will  really  be  puzzled  how 
best  to  set  to  work. 

He  may  arm  himself  with  a  sweep-net,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  devote  himself  to  the  innumerable 
inmates  of  the  herbage  which  surrounds  him. 
By  this  plan,  if  the  weather  be  warm  and  fine, 
he  is  sure  to  profit,  and  will  find  that  his  best 
“  takes  ”  will  be  made  before  noon  or  after 
four  o’clock  p.m.  During  the  heat  of  the  day 
but  little  can  be  done. 

Or  he  may  take  a  large  umbrella,  or  beating- 
tray,  or  even  a  sheet,  and  shake  the  branches  of 
trees,  oak,  birch,  and  pine  being  especially  pro¬ 
ductive.  Flowers,  too,  are  generally  tenanted 
by  beetles,  sometimes  in  wonderful  numbers. 
The  blossoms  of  the  sallow,  the  elder,  the 
mountain  ash,  and  most  of  the  umbelliferous 
plants,  will  always  repay  a  careful  examination. 

Recently  felled  trees,  and  those  from  which 
sap  is  exuding,  should  never  be  passed  by,  for 
many  beetles  are  rarely  found  elsewhere.  Even 
the  turpentine  flowing  from  wounded  pine-trees 
has  its  visitors,  which  often  meet  with  an  un¬ 
timely  death  in  their  anxiety  to  obtain  the 
coveted  but  glutinous  dainty. 


Rotten  wood  and  loose  bark  afford  a  home 
to  numberless  beetles,  both  great  and  small. 
The  latter  should  be  carefully  removed,  all  un- 
necessary  jerks  being  avoided,  and  examined 
over  a  sheet  of  paper  or  an  open  umbrella. 
Some  beetles  take  refuge  in  the  bark,  which 
should  therefore  be  carefully  picked  to  pieces. 
Rotten  wood  may  be  investigated  in  a  similar  . 
manner,  and  requires  very  careful  inspection. 

Sound  wood,  too,  harbours  many  beetles, 
which  run  their  galleries  beneath  the  surface,  i 
and  hasten  the  destruction  of  the  tree.  These 
are  not  easily  got  at,  even  when  discovered,  for 
a  strong  chisel  is  often  insufficient  to  dislodge  1 
them.  "There  are  very  few  collections  in  which  I 
wood-boring  beetles  are  as  well  represented  as 
those  belonging  to  other  groups. 

Fallen  branches,  when  lying  among  grass 
or  other  herbage,  should  always  be  picked  up  in 
order  that  the  lower  surface  may  be  examined. 
The  number  of  insects  which  may  sometimes  be. 
found  clinging  to  the  bark  is  really  astonishing, 
and  a  creditable  list  of  rarities  may  soon  be 
recorded  by  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  this 
manner.  Most  of  his  captures  will  belong  L  ■ 
the  smaller  groups,  and  these,  of  course,  are  toe'  I 
most  difficult  to  work  up. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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MY  MODEL  BOATS; 

OR,  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  SMALL  MARINE  ENGINE  FOR  A  BOAT  FOUR  OR  FIVE  FEET  LONG. 

By  Frank  Chasemore. 


We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  boiler. 

For  this  you  must  get  some  sheet  copper  ; 
get  the  size  known  as  12-lb.  copper — that  is, 
the  sheet  two  feet  by  eight  feet  weighs  121b. 
You  must  also  get  some  copper  tubing  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Get  also  the 
following  articles  from  Messrs.  Theobald  and 
Co.  Two  brass  gauge-taps,  Is.  3d.  each  ;  one 
steam-tap  with  union,  Is.  6d.  ;  man-hole  or 
water-filler,  Is.  6d.  ;  spring  safety-valve  set  to 
301b.  the  inch,  Is.  4d.  If  these  are  not  already 
fitted  with  screw -blocks  get  them  so  fitted  when 


Fig.  12 


(Continued  from  page  647.) 

Fit  one  of  these  pieces  on  each  end  of  the  boiler 
body,  so  that  the  turned-up  edges  of  the  ends 
fit  outside  the  boiler  body.  The  Fig.  16  is  to 
fit  over  the  end  of  the  boiler  that  has  the  two 


buying  them.  Fig.  12  represents  the  safety- 
valve  with  the  screw-block. 


holes  in  the  top.  Solder  or  braze  the  ends  to 
the  boiler  body. 

I  should  strongly  recommend  all  the  joints 
of  the  boiler  being  brazed,  as  in  the  event  of 
the  vessel  steaming  far  from  shore,  the  water 
running  short,  and  the  lamp  still  burning, 
it  would  melt  the  solder  and  the  boiler  would 


Cut  out  of  your  copper  a  piece  (Fig.  13) 
eighteen  inches  and  three-quarters  long  and 
nine  inches  wide.  Draw  the  line  a  b  at  right 
angles  to  the  two  long  sides,  and  bisecting  them. 
From  A  and  b  mark  off  the  distances  shown  in 
the  figure.  Bore  the  holes,  c,  d,  e,  and  f,  the 
sizes  marked,  and  in  the  places  indicated. 
Bend  the  plate  so  that  the  middle  eight  inches 
form  a  semicircle  with  a  radius  of  two  and  a 
half  inches,  and  the  five-inch  parts  are  straight 
and  five  inches  apart.  Turn  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  half  inch  at  each  side  to  form  a  foot  for  the 
boiler  to  stand  on.  The  copper  will  now  be 


fall  to  pieces,  but  if  brazed  it  would  not  be  in¬ 
jured  if  made  red-hot.  If  you  solder  the  parts 


together  you  can  do  it  yourself  from  directions 
given  in  my  paper  on  the  magic-lantern,  but  in 


soldering  copper  or  brass  together  both  surfaces 
of  the  joint  must  be  first  tinned  over. 

If  you  decide  to  have  the  joints  brazed  you 
can  get  it  done  at  the  ironmonger’s  if  you  first 
cut  out  and  fit  the  parts  together  and  explain 
what  you  require.  The  floor  of  the  boiler 
is  made  out  of  a  piece  of  sheet  copper  nine 
inches  long  and  seven  and  a  half  inches  wide. 


Fr:=: 


Fig.  18 

Mark  it  as  in  Fig.  18.  Bend  it  along  the 


lines  into  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  19.  In  the 
middle  of  the  top  make  a  hole  one-third  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Bore  seven  holes  one- 
tliird  of  an  inch  in  diameter  along  each  of  the 
sides  and  half  way  up.  Cut  a  piece  of  the 
brass  tube  six  and  a  half  inches  long,  and 
braze  one  end  of  it  into  the  hole  in  the  top,  as 
in  Fig.  18.  Cut  seven  pieces  of  the  tube  four 
and  a  half  inches  long  each,  and  connect  the 
holes  on  opposite  sides  by  brazing  the  tubes 
across  into  the  holes  as  in  the  figure.  Take  the 
screw-block  off  the  safety-valve  and  solder  it 
over  the  hole  marked  D  in  Fig.  13  on  the  inside 
of  the  boiler.  Solder  the  screw-block  of  the 
steam-tap  inside  over  the  hole  marked  f,  and 
solder  on  the  inside  the  two  blocks  of  the 
gauge-taps  over  the  holes  in  the  end  of  the 
boiler.  The  block  of  the  man-hole  must  be 
brazed  on  the  outside  over  the  hole  c,  Fig.  13. 

Now  fit  the  floor  of  the  boiler  in  its  place, 
passing  the  end  of  the  tube,  fastened  to  the  top 
of  it,  through  the  hole  marked  E  in  the  top  of 
the  boiler,  and  projecting  about  half  an  inch. 


like  Fig.  14,  and  will  form  the  body  of  the 
boiler.  Take  two  small  sheets  of  copper  eight  I 
inches  long  by  six  inchoa  wide,  and  mark  one 
as  in  Fig.  15  and  the  other  as  in  Fig.  16.  Cut 
them  out  carefully,  and  in  Fig.  15  bore  two 
holes  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the 
places  marked.  Turn  up  the  edge  all  round 
the  sides  and  circular  portions  of  both  plates,  a  ; 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  till  it  is  at  right  angles  ; 
to  the  other  part  of  the  plate,  as  in  Fig.  17.  t 


Fig.  20 

and  braze  it  in.  Fig.  20  will  show  the  position 
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of  the  boiler  floor.  The  top  of  it  is  to  be  two 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  sides.  Braze  it 
in  firmly,  being  very  careful  to  make  all  the 
joints  steam-tight.  Screw  in  the  man-hole 
cover,  safety-valve,  steam-tap,  and  gauge-taps. 
On  the  top  of  the  boiler  and  over  the  project¬ 
ing  pipe  solder  a  piece  of  brass  tube  seven 
inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
diameter,  raking  aft  a  little,  for  the  funnel. 
Now  the  boiler  is  finished  and  ready  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  engine.  But  before  this  can  be 
done  we  must  make  the  reversing-gear. 

Procure  a  block  of  brass,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  wide,  one  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch  high. 
Square  this  up  true,  and  bore  a  hole  right 
through  it  from  top  to  bottom,  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  With  the  end  of  a  rat¬ 
tailed  file  taper  the  hole  to  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  top.  Get  a  piece  of 
brass  rod  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  file  one  end  of  it  taper  to  fit  the  hole, 
and  square  off  the  bottom  end  of  it,  making  the 
taper  portion  half  an  inch  long.  Smoothen  this 
witli  fine  glasspaper,  and  then  oil  it  and  dust 
•over  it  some  fine  emery-powder,  and  put  it  in  the 
hole  in  the  block  and  grind  the  two  together 
till  they  fit  perfectly.  Cut  the  taper  portion  olf 
exactly  the  length  of  the  depth  of  the  block. 

Cut  the  brass  away  at  the  ends  of  the  block, 
leaving  a  flange  at  the  bottom,  at  each  end,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long  and  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  thick,  as  in  Fig.  21.  In  each  flange  bore 
two  small  holes  to  screw  it  to  the  top  plate  by. 
Drill  four  holes,  one  through  each  side  of  the 
block  one-eightli  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  right 
into  the  centre  hole  and  at  right  angles  to  each 


Fig.  21 

other,  as  in  Fig.  21.  Wipe  the  plug  and  hole 
quite  clean  from  the  oil  and  emery,  and  re¬ 
place  the  plug.  Put  a  needle-point  into  one  of 
the  side  holes,  and  lying  on  the  bottom  of  it 
and  pressing  against  the  plug.  Turn  the  plug 
round  in  the  socket.  Now  move  the  needle¬ 
point  to  the  top  of  the  hole  and  turn  the  plug 
round  again. 

Take  out  the  plug  and  there  will  be  two  lines 
one-eiglith  of  an  inch  apart  scratched  all  round 
it,  as  in  Fig.  22.  AVith  a  small  round  file  cut 
two  grooves  opposite  each  other  in  the  plug, 
by  filing  between  the  scratched  lines,  leaving 
the  brass  between  them  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
•or  less  thick,  as  seen  in  Fig.  22.  Drill  a  hole 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  deep  down  tlie  top.  end  of  the  plug, 
and  another  up  the  lower  end  to  fit  one  of  your 
small  screws.  Be  careful  that  neither  of  these 
holes  enters  the  grooves. 

Cut  a  small  circular  plate  of  copper  seven-six¬ 
teenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  drill  a  small 
hole  in  the  middle  of  it.  Give  this  plate  two 
or  three  taps  with  a  small  hammer  in  the  middle 
to  hollow  it  a  little.  Put  the  plug  in  its  place 
in  the  block,  and  turn  it  over  and  place  the 
circular  plate  on  the  bottom,  with  the  concave 
side  to  the  plug,  and  fix  it  there  with  a  screw. 
This  will  keep  the  plug  from  coming  out  of  the 
block.  Solder  an  iron  wire  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick  and  six  inches  long  into  the  hole  in 
the  top  of  the  plug.  Fasten  the  block  on  to 
the  square  projecting  piece  of  the  top  plate,  first 
cutting  out  of  it  a  circular  hole  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  to  let  the  circular  plate  at  the  bottom 
of  the  plug  drop  into.  The  valve  must  now 
be  connected  with  the  steam -blocks.  Take  two 
pieces  of  steam-pipe  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long  and 
bend  them  the  shape  of  Fig.  23,  so  that  the 
distance  apart  of  the  ends  is  the  same  as  from 
one  hole  in  the  top  of  one  block  to  the  corre¬ 
sponding  hole  in  the  other. 

Cut  a  hole  in  one  side  of  the  bent  piece,  as  in 
Fig.  23,  large  enough  for  the  end  of  another 
piece  of  the  pipe  to  fit  into  when  tapered  a 
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Fig. 22 


little.  This  piece  is  to  be  about  three  and  a 
quarter  inches  long,  and  bent  so  as  to  pass  from 


Fig.  23 

the  steam-blocks  round  the  cylinder  to  the  hole 
in  that  side  of  the  reversing-valve  block.  Fit 
the  end  of  this  pipe  into  the  hole  in  the  bent 


tube  and  braze  it  in  in  the  following  way.  llub  j 
a  small  lump  of  borax  on  a  moistened  tile  and  \  : 
rub  the  joint  to  be  brazed  with  the  mixture  of 
borax  and  water.  Cut  a  small  piece  of  silver 
off  a  threepenny-piece  about  the  size  of  a  large  ' 
pin-head,  and  put  it  on  the  joint.  Now  hold  I 
the  end  of  the  tube  in  the  left  hand,  covered  j 
with  a  cloth,  and  with  a  blow-pipe  direct  the  |i| 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  or  gas  jet  on  to  the  joint  || 
till  it  is  red-hot,  when  the  silver  will  melt  and  |] 
flow  round  the  joint  and  fix  it.  If  you  cannot  :: 
do  this  yourself  a  jeweller  or  watchmaker  will 
do  it  for  you.  Make  two  of  these  bent  tubes  j 
with  double  ends,  and  solder  them  in  their 
places,  connecting  the  steam-blocks  with  the 
reversing-valve.  You  must  enlarge  the  holes 
to  let  the  ends  of  the  pipe  in  before  soldering.  j 
(To  be  continued.) 


A  CANOE  CRUISE  IN  THE  SOLENT,  ETC. 


By  C.  Penrose,  m.a., 


Member  of  the  Royal  Canoe  Club  and  Joint- Author  of  “Practical  Canoeing." 


4  T  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  one  of 
r\_  the  later  days  in  July  I  was  standing  in 


CHAPTER  I. 


the  road  beside  Messenger’s  boathouse  at  Ted-  I 
dington,  on  the  Thames,  looking  out  for  a  i 
carter.  The  said  carter  was  to  take  me  and  n>> 
canoe  to  Surbiton  station,  whence  she  was  to  j 
travel  by  rail,  in  company  with  a  somewhat  simi-  ' 
lar  canoe,  to  the  little  town  of  Fareliam  in  Hants, 
on  a  branch  of  Portsmouth  Harbour.  From  this 
point  she  was  to  start  for  a  few  days'  cruise  on 
the  Solent  and  its  adjacent  waters.  By  about 
7.30  the  two  little  craft  were  carefully  packer;  j 
and  lashed  on  the  spring-cart,  and  were  being 
carefully  driven  along  the  riverside  road  towards  | 
the  old  tojvn  of  Kingston-on-Thames. 
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As  we  walk  beside  the  cart  it  will  be  a  good 
opportunity  for  a  chat  about  the  wee  ship  and 
her  fittings. 

She  is  fourteen  feet  in  length  and  two  feet 
nine  inches  wide,  with  a  good  “  sheer  ”  or  rise 
at  the  ends,  like  you  see  in  a  lifeboat,  that  she 
may  be  dry  and  comfortable  in  rough  water. 
She  is  built  of  thin  cedar  planks,  with  good 
frames  of  English  oak  within,  and  decked  with 
still  thinner  cedar,  leaving  only  some  four  feet 
of  a  “well,”  in  which  the  crew  (of  one  man,  all 
told)  sits  to  paddle  or  sail  and  lies  down  to  rest. 
Of  course  there  is  more  than  four  feet  length  for 
him  to  lie  in  ;  indeed,  there  is  length  enough 
for  a  giant,  but  four  feet  is  all  the  open  space  in 
which  he  can  sit  up  or  move  about. 

The  means  of  propelling  the  tiny  vessel  con¬ 
sist  of  a  double-ended  paddle,  jointed  so  as  to  be 
taken  into  two  parts  when  required,  and  a  pair  of 
lug-sails  on  the  Chinese  pattern,  with  “  battens” 
of  bamboo  across  them.  These  are  not  the  great 
sails  of  over  a  hundred  square  feet  area,  under 
which  she  has  lately  been  racing  with  her  sisters 
of  the  Royal  Canoe  Club,  but  snug  little  affairs 
of  about  fifty  and  sixteen  square  feet  in  the 
main  and  mizen  respectively. 

To  enable  her  to  carry  sail  and  to  prevent 
her  drifting  sideways  from  the  wind  she  is  fitted 
with  a  couple  of  “centreboards.”  These  are 
thin  plates  of  iron,  which  are  lowered  through  a 
properly  fitted  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe,  and  project  about  a  foot  and  a  half  below 
it  into  the  water,  answering  the  purpose  of  the 
keel  in  a  yacht.  Centreboards  are  commonly 
used  in  small  sailing-boats  and  gigs,  which 
usually  have  only  one  at  about  the  middle  of 
their  length,  but  the  canoe  has  two,  one  for¬ 
ward  and  one  aft,  the  latter  at  the  extreme 
stern.  The  principal  reason  for  this  is  that  a 
single  centreboard  in  the  mid-length  would  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  sleeping  accommodation  on 
board,  for  our  little  canoe  is  intended  to  act  the 
part  of  a  bedroom  occasionally. 

Several  neat  little  pieces  of  lead  are  made  to 
fit  under  her  floor  to  add  to  her  stiffness  (that  is 
steadiness)  in  the  water,  and  a  couple  of  shot- 
bags  of  some  sixteen  pounds  apiece  are  shifted 
about  as  required  to  give  the  best  trim  for  sail¬ 
ing.  These  last  are  very  useful,  but  the  lead 
under  the  floor  is  best  dispensed  with,  as  it 
renders  the  canoe  unpleasantly  heavy  to  lift, 
while  to  remove  it  is  a  troublesome  job. 

The  remainder  of  the  little  Mayflower’s  outfit 
will  be  described  as  occasion  arises.  Her  com¬ 
panion,  the  Rita,  is  a  slightly  wider  but  lighter 
canoe,  with  a  deep  oak  keel  and  no  centre¬ 
boards. 

By  this  time  we  have  reached  the  station,  and 
the  canoes  are  carefully  laid  side  by  side  on  a 
carriage  truck,  and  tied  and  packed  so  that  they 
may  not  bump  or  chafe. 

A  pleasant  railway  journey  of  a  few  hours, 
interrupted  by  an  occasional  run  along  the 
platform  of  some  intermediate  station  to  see 
that  the  little  ships  are  safe,  and  back  before 
the  train  starts,  brings  us  to  Fareham,  where 
another  cart  is  secured  and  the  canoes  con¬ 
veyed  a  mile  or  so  through  the  town  to  the 
waterside. 

The  cart  is  a  small  one,  and  has  to  make  two 
journeys  to  convey  the  canoes  ;  and  by  the  time 
that  this  is  done,  and  both  the  little  craft  are 
nicely  cleaned  from  the  dust  and  blacks  of  the 
train,  their  contents  put  tidy,  and  masts  and 
sails  in  position,  the  afternoon  is  beginning  to 
pass  into  evening.  However,  we  are  off  at  last, 
delighted  to  have  done  with  the  railway ; 
and  as  the  canoes  glide  quietly  down  Fareham 
Lake  towards  the  broader  waters  of  Portsmouth 
Harbour  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  begins  to  per¬ 
vade  the  crews. 

Portsmouth  Harbour,  as  many  of  our  readers 
doubtless  are  aware,  is  a  large  space  of  about 
twelve  square  miles,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is 
suitable  for  small  boats  at  high  water.  As  the 
tide  falls,  however,  great  banks  of  sand  and  mud 
appear,  between  which  are  channels  of  water, 
locally  known  as  “lakes.”  The  whole  place 
forms  a  splendid  cruising-ground  for  boats  and 
canoes.  One  can  run  down  among  the  tall  ships 
in  the  harbour — of  which  more  anon — or  far  up 
into  the  inner  lakes,  where  one  might  almost 


imagine  oneself  the  first  explorer ;  or,  again, 
round  the  north  of  Portsea  Island  to  Langston 
and  Chichester  Harbours,  which  together  afford 
as  large  an  area  of  safe  cruising-ground  as  Ports¬ 
mouth  itself. 

The  shipping,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
hulks  moored  in  the  various  lakes,  occupies  the 
lower  two  miles  of  the  harbour,  leaving  the 
upper  part  to  its  natural  wildness. 

Just  outside  Fareham  Lake  is  a  little  island 
called  “Pewit  Island,”  near  which  are  two  small 
channels,  known  as  “Spider”  and  “Bomb- 
ketch”  Lakes.  Into  the  latter  of  these  the  May¬ 
flower  and  her  companion  steered  as  it  began  to 
get  dusk  ;  and  having  dropped  anchor,  the  capt- 
tains  began  to  arrange  their  respective  vessels 
for  the  night. 

In  non-tidal  lakes  and  rivers  it  is  generally 
pleasanter  to  tie  up  to  the  bank,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  step  out  of  the  canoe,  but  on  tidal  waters  it 
is  mostly  necessary  to  anchor,  or  the  receding 
tide  will  leave  the  canoe  dry,  and  she  will  have 
to  be  carried  down  to  the  water  before  she  can 
proceed  on  her  voyage.  And  if  the  shore  should 
happen  to  consist  of  soft  mud,  the  carrying  pro¬ 
cess  may  prove  unpleasant,  if  not  impossible. 

The  arrangements  for  the  night— whether  at 
anchor,  moored  to  the  beach,  or  hauled  up  on 
the  shore  or  beach — consist  of  placing  a  little 
tent  of  waterproof  material  over  the  open  part  or 
“well”  of  the  canoe.  In  this  one  can  sit  up 
and  read,  write,  draw,  cook,  and  eat  with  the 
utmost  comfort. 

Having  set  our  tents,  with  the  lee-side  of 
each  rolled  up  for  the  present,  we  cook  our  tea, 
and  shortly  after  spread  our  indiarubber  air¬ 
beds,  and  having  put  on  our  sleeping-dress  of 
soft  flannel,  we  wrap  ourselves  up  in  our  rugs 
for  the  night. 

During  tea-time  the  Mayflower  was  hailed 
from  her  consort  with  a  request  for  the  loan  of 
a  boat-hook,  which  Rita  apparently  did  not 
possess.  (What  it  was  wanted  for  at  that  time 
of  night,  unless  to  stir  the  captain’s  tea,  did  not 
appear. ) 

The  boats  were  lying  a  few  yards  apart,  and 
on  the  boat-hook  being  thrown  to  Rita,  it  was 
somehow  missed  in  the  darkness,  and  as  no  one 
cared  to  trip  his  anchor  and  go  in  chase,  it  dis¬ 
appeared  for  ever,  unless  some  one  else  picked 
it  up. 

We  turned  in  with  virtuous  resolutions  to 
start  at  sunrise,  so  as  to  get  out  of  the  harbour 
before  the  ebb  was  done  ;  but  on  looking  out  at 
4  a.m. — behold  !  we  were  aground  on  a  bank  of 
slimy  mud,  on  which  the  boats  had  settled  so 
quietly  that  we  had  not  felt  it.  We  had  an¬ 
chored  too  near  the  edge  of  the  lake,  instead  of 
in  the  centre,  where  there  is  always  some  water. 

The  tide  would  not  float  us  for  a  couple  of 
hours  or  more,  so  we  got  breakfast,  stowed  the 
tents,  and  improved  the  arrangement  of  the 
stores,  which  had  been  somewhat  hastily  stowed 
the  day  before. 

We  were  puzzled  to  account  for  some  curious- 
looking  holes  in  the  mud,  like  craters.  As  we 
had  never  heard  of  mud-volcanoes  in  England, 
and  as  we  were  pondering  the  reason  of  their 
existence,  a  very  muddy  man  in  a  very  muddy 
old  boat  pulled  up  the  lake  into  a  small  creek 
near  us.  As  he  passed  we  hailed  him,  and 
asked  if  he  was  fishing,  and  what  for.  He 
replied,  “Digging  for  shot,”  at  which  we 
marvelled  much .  Presently  he  got  out  of  his 
boat,  and,  standing  on  some  boards,  began 
to  dig  with  an  old  spade,  forming  one  of  the 
circular  holes  we  had  seen,  from  -which  at 
last  he  extracted,  with  much  labour  and  many 
slips  in  the  mud,  a  641b.  cannon-ball.  It  after¬ 
wards  appeared  that  this  was  in  the  range  of 
h.m.  gunnery  ship  the  Excellent,  and  that  the 
man  was  recovering  the  balls  fired  by  her  in 
target  practice,  for  which  he  received  their  value 
as  old  iron  from  the  authorities. 

While  watching  him  at  work  the  tide  gradu¬ 
ally  reached  us,  and  gave  us  water  to  wash  up 
the  breakfast  things,  and,  by  the  time  this  was 
done,  water  enough  to  float  us  off.  Talking  of 
the  breakfast  things  reminds  me  that  I  have 
said  nothing  about  the  important  business  of 
cooking  and  eating.  A  little  spirit-lamp,  with 
kettle  and  frying-pan,  is  carried  by  each  canoe, 


together  with  no  end  of  good  things  in  hermetic¬ 
ally  closed  tins,  some  of  which  are  to  be  warmed  [j 
over  the  lamp,  such  as  soups  and  stews,  others  I 
for  eating  cold.  There  is  tea,  condensed  milk,  | 
coffee  essence,  cocoa,  sugar,  jam,  marmalade,  I 
biscuits — and,  in  fact,  quite  a  little  groceiy  I 
store  on  board.  Bread  and  fresh  meat  are  pur-  I 
chased  as  required  from  time  to  time,  but  the  j 
latter  will  not  keep  beyond  a  day  in  summer. 
Chops,  fish,  and  the  like,  are  easily  cooked  in 
the  little  frying-pan,  and  now  and  then  a  pie  or 
a  roast  fowl  finds  its  way  on  board  from  some 
land  kitchen.  So  you  may  be  sure  we  don’t  ; 
starve  on  board.  There  is  a  little  oak  keg  for 
water,  and  a  screw-mouthed  can  for  spirits — 
not  to  drink,  but  to  burn  in  the  cooking-lamp. 

But  now  the  tide  has  floated  us,  and  up  go  the 
little  white  sails,  and  away  we  go  before  a  nice 
easterly  breeze,  which  gradually  becomes  a  side¬ 
wind  as  our  course  bends  towards  the  mouth  of 
Portsmouth  Harbour.  We  are  soon  among  tire 
ships.  First  we  come  to  a  small  man-of-war  of  | 
the  modern  type,  the  Glatton,  and  a  little 
farther  lies  the  huge  hulk  of  the  Inflexible.  I 
Lower  down  on  the  left  is  a  great  Indian  troop-  £ 
ship— the  Crocodile,  I  think — alongside  of  the  |i 
dockyard,  busy  as  a  hive  of  bees,  for  she  is  to 
sail  to-morrow.  On  the  right,  looking  twice  as  | 
big  and  formidable  as  the  Inflexible,  is  a  three- 
decker  of  the  old  type,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ) 
flagship  of  the  port,  and  next  to  her  to  be  passed 
and  gazed  upon  reverently  lies  the  Victory  her-  ; 
self.  Long  may  the  good  ship  lie  in  her  quiet  j 
berth,  to  read  a  silent  lesson  to  all  who  look  on 
her  war-worn  and  aged  hull.  Her  hull,  I  say, 
for  the  tall  masts  which  once  she  bore  are  now 
supplanted  by  a  lower  and  lighter  rig  befitting 
her  old  age. 

Just  below  her  is  the  Martin  training  brig,  | 
looking  lofty  enough  and  broad  enough  in  her 
rig,  though  we  are  told  that  her  spars  have  been  | 
considerably  reduced  since  she  was  last  employed 
on  active  service.  But  then  the  ten-gun  brigs  j 
had  a  bad  name,  to  be  sure,  and  one  which  the 
unlucky  Eurydice  has  shown  to  be  not  wholly 
undeserved. 

Blockhouse  Fort  and  the  narrow  entrance  of  : 
the  harbour  are  now  reached,  and  here  the  tide 
is  running  in,  and  therefore  against  us,  at  some-  j 
thing  over  four  miles  an  hour.  A  timely  puff,  I 
however,  enables  us  to  stem  the  current,  and 
we  tear  through  the  water  at  racing  speed, 
while  only  gaining  yard  by  yard  upon  the 
shore. 

Emerging  from  the  narrow  harbour  mouth  j 
we  find  less  tide,  though  still  adverse  to  our  i 
course,  and  sail  against  it  as  far  as  Southsea 
Castle.  We  here  follow  the  coast,  which  bends  | 
to  the  eastward,  as  far  as  Southsea  east  pier.  - 
where  we  propose  to  land  and  visit  some  friends 
on  shore. 

The  wind  as  well  as  tide  is  against  us  after 
rounding  Southsea  Castle,  and  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  “tack”  or  “beat”  against  the  wind, 
which  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the 
tide.  The  water  is  nearly  smooth  on  the  pebble  i 
beach,  and  we  land  without  difficulty  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  haul  up  the  canoes.  Rita  comes  up  the 
beach  without  difficult}',  sliding  on  her  keel, 
but  the  Mayflower  is  less  fortunate.  She  has 
scarcely  any  keel,  and  her  ballast  makes  her  a 
weary  load,  even  with  the  assistance  of  a  couple 
of  the  beachmen.  At  last  we  take  nearly  every¬ 
thing  out  of  her,  remove  the  floorboards,  lead 
ballast,  and  other  weighty  matters,  and  so  at  I 
last  deposit  her  above  high-water  mark  ;  but  I 
the  task  is  too  laborious  to  be  repeated  unneces-  1 
sarily,  so  I  make  up  my  mind  to  two  things—  9 
first,  to  keep  her  afloat  as  much  as  possible  for  1 
the  rest  of  the  cruise,  and  secondly,  to  get  a  1 
canoe  that  does  not  require  so  much  weight  in 
her. 

Having  safely  stowed  the  canoes,  we  proceed 
to  discover  our  friends,  and  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  with  them.  The  noxt  morning  we  launch 
the  canoes,  and,  with  a  fair  wind  and  tide,  steer 
tor  the  Solent.  Passing  Spithead,  where  we. 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  Sunbeam  lying  a.  . 
anchor  in  the  roadstead,  we  gradually  draw  in'  * 
with  the  island  shore,  and  soon  the  distant 
forest  of  masts,  of  which  we  catch  sight  occa¬ 
sionally  from  the  top  of  a  wave,  tells  us  that  we  j  I 
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are  mealing  Cowes,  tlie  headquarters  of  the 
i  yachting  world. 

Ryde  is  passed — ugly  Rydc  with  its  long  pier 
— and  Osborne,  high  up  on  its  hills,  and  the 
long  line  of  hulks  in  the  quarantine  ground  is 
nearly  out  of  sight,  and  we  enter  the  Medina 
River.  ¥e  land  at  East  Cowes  for  a  few 
minutes  to  obtain  some  bread  for  our  lunch,  and 
then  sail  out  of  the  river  again  through  the 
little  “popple”  of  waves  formed  by  the  cross 
currents  at  its  mouth,  and  turning  once  more 
to  the  westward  we  are  in  the  Solent,  at  the 
farther  end  of  which  lies  Yarmouth,  our  destina¬ 
tion  for  the  night. 

Leaving  the  group  of  yachts  in  Cowes  Roads, 
we  round  Egypt  Point,  and  with  smoother 
water  and  a  nice  little  breeze  we  slip  past 
Gurnet,  Salt  Mead,  and  Hempstead  Ledges,  and 
soon  descry  the  little  town  and  harbour  of 
Yarmouth,  I.W.  As  soon  as  we  enter,  a  boat¬ 
man  comes  off  to  us  and  shows  us  the  best  place 
for  our  canoes,  of  which  he  takes  charge  while 
we  go  ashore,  for  here  also  we  have  friends,  one 
of  whom  is  a  canoeist,  though  his  canoe  is  not 
of  quite  the  same  description  as  ours  ;  being 
really  a  little  boat,  which  will  carry  two  or 
three  passengers,  and  has  regular  standing  masts 
and  rigging. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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UNDER  A  FALLING  HOUSE: 

A  STORY  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

By  David  Keb. 

“  "Oeautiful  weather,  isn’t  it,  George  ?  I 

D  don’t  know  when  I’ve  seen  it  as  fine  as 
this  for  so  many  weeks  together  at  this  time  of 
year.  ” 

“  That’s  just  what  I  don’t  like,  my  boy.  I’ve 
sailed  these  seas  long  enough  to  know  that  when 
the  weather ’s  specially  quiet  at  this  season  it 
means  mischief.  ” 

The  two  brothers  were  seated  on  the  verandah 
of  a  little  white-fronted  villa  half  way  up  the 
great  mountain-wall  that  overhangs  the  town 
and  bay  of  St.  Vincent,  in  one  of  the  prettiest 
islands  of  the  West  Indies.  George  Barton  the 
elder — now  captain  and  part-owner  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  brig  that  was  lying  snugly  at  anchor  on 
the  smooth  bright  sea  hundreds  of  feet  below — 
was  on  a  visit  to  his  brother  William,  who  had 
settled  in  the  island  as  a  planter  a  few  months 
before. 

“Father,  father  !  ”  cried  a  sturdy  little  ten- 
year-old,  running  up  the  garden  walk  ;  “  Mary 
and  I  have  found  a  cave — a  regular  robbers’ 
cave — down  there  among  the  bushes  ;  and  if  any 
wild  beasts  come  to  eat  us  we’re  going  to  get  in 
there  and  defend  ourselves,  like  Masterman 
Ready.  Come  quick  and  look  at  it,  and  Uncle 
George  too  !  ” 

Mr.  Barton  laughingly  yielded  as  the  eager 
Jim  seized  his  right  hand,  while  little  Mary, 
who.  was  five  years  younger,  clutched  his  left  in 
her  tiny  fingers.  Away  they  all  ran  to  look  at 
the  cave,  and  the  captain’s  warning  was  soon 
forgotten. 

But  the  captain  himself  did  not  forget  it.  He 
slept  but  little  that  night,  and  the  sounds  which 
began  to  be  heard  towards  morning  did  not 
lessen  his  anxiety.  With  the  first  gleam  of  day¬ 
light  he  was  out  on  the  verandah,  where  he  was 
soon  joined  by  his  brother. 

“Did  you  ever  see  such  waves,  George?” 
said  William  Barton,  peeling  through  the  blind¬ 
ing  rain  at  the  sea  below,  which  was  breaking 
mast-high  against  the  cliffs  in  roaring  spouts  of 
foam.  “  As  soon  as  the  rain  leaves  off  I’ll  go 
down  and  have  a  look  at  it.” 

Just  at  that  moment  a  scared-looking  negro 
hurried  into  the  courtyard,  and  Captain  Barton 
went  to  meet  him. 

“  Big  blow  come,  Mas’r  George  !”  gasped  the 
black.  “Palm-tree  tumble  down,  hut  tumble 
down — all  tumble  down  !  S’pose  Mas'r  Willum 
no  come,  out  ob  house  mighty  quick,  house 
tumble  right  down  on  de  top  ob  him  !  ” 


‘  ‘  Hush,  Sam  !  ”  said  the  captain,  seeing  Mrs. 
Barton  standing  at  the  door.  “  Call  the  men, 
and  shut  all  the  outside  shutters.  Quick, 
now  !  ” 

“  Do  you  think  the  storm ’s  coming,  then  ?  ” 
asked  William,  anxiously. 

“  I’m  sure  it  is  !  ” 

It  was  coming,  and  it  came  !  The  shutters 
had  hardly  been  closed  five  minutes  when  they 
were  torn  open  again  as  if  by  the  hand  of  a 
giant,  and  dashed  back  against  the  wall  with  a 
force  that  shattered  them  to  pieces.  The  next 
moment  every  pane  of  the  windows  was  driven 
in  with  one  crash,  and  the  rain  poured  into  the 
rooms  like  a  waterfall,  while  the  house  itself 
began  to  shake  as  if  battered  with  cannon. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  stay  where  they 
were  was  almost  certain  death,  for  a  little  more 
would  bring  the  whole  house  down  upon  their 
heads.  To  venture  out  seemed  little  better,  for 
through  the  gaps  where  the  windows  had  been 
they  beheld  high  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
thick  boughs  whirled  through  the  air  like 
feathers,  men  and  women  literally  blown  off 
their  feet  and  flung  shrieking  down  the  hillside. 
Looking  up  at  the  great  ridge  overhead,  Mr. 
Barton  saw  with  horror  that  many  houses  which 
were  more  exposed  to  the  wind  than  his  own 
were  being  torn  away  piece  by  piece,  as  a  boy 
might  tear  a  strip  of  paper.  And  even  supposing 
that  they  were  able  to  face  the  storm,  where  were 
they  to  find  shelter  ? 

Suddenly  the  captain  recollected  Jim’s  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  cave  close  by  the  house  the  night 
before.  A  poor  shelter,  perhaps,  but  still  a  safe 
one.  His  brother  snatched  at  the  idea,  and 
out  they  all  went,  Mr.  Barton  supporting  his 
wife,  who  held  the  baby  in  her  arms,  Captain 
George  carrying  the  next  youngest  child  (a  little 
girl  two  years  old),  and  Rosanna,  the  black 
nurse,  with  Jim  and  Mary. 

It  was  little  more  than  a  stone’s  throw  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  and  the  overhanging  ridge 
sheltered  to  some  extent  the  hollow  in  which  it 
lay  ;  but  even  so,  they  were  forced  to  bend  close 
to  the  ground,  and  once  or  twice  actually  to  creep 
on  their  hands  and  knees  in  order  to  get  along 
at  all.  Through  the  lashing  sheets  of  rain  they 
could  not  see  a  yard  before  them,  and  not  a 
word,  even  when  they  shouted  with  all  their 
strength,  could  be  heard  amid  that  deafening 
uproar. 

Suddenly  the  captain,  who  had  just  put  down 
the  child  that  he  carried  safe  iu  a  corner  of  the 
cave,  gave  a  start  and  a  stifled  cry,  which  was 
echoed  by  his  brother.  Then  the  two  men  drew 
back  and  looked  blankly  at  each  other. 

Where  were  the  two  elder  children  ? 

Where  indeed  ?  George  was  sure  that  both 
they  and  their  nurse  had  been  close  beside  him 
at  starting,  but  now  neither  children  nor  nurse 
were  to  be  seen.  William  was  for  darting  out 
again  to  seek  them,  but  George  clutched  his 
arm  (for  words  were  useless  in  such  a  din)  and 
pointed  to  Mrs.  Barton,  who  had  sunk  fainting 
against  the  rock.  Leaving  his  brother  to  attend 
to  her,  the  captain  rushed  out  into  the  storm 
alone. 

The  rain  had  begun  to  abate,  but  the  wind 
was  still  as  furious  as  ever.  Stoop  and  crouch 
as  he  might,  the  gusts  beat  against  him  like  the 
breaking  of  angry  waves  ;  but  at  last  he  fought 
his  way  back  to  the  house,  only  to  find  his  worst 
fears  confirmed.  The  whole  front  was  one  mass 
of  ruins,  among  which  lay  poor  Rosanna,  whose 
black  face  was  streaked  with  blood  from  a  cut 
which,  but  for  her  hard  skull  and  thick  woolly 
hair,  must  have  killed  her  outright. 

Dragging  her  under  the  shelter  of  three  or 
four  planks  which  stuck  out  from  the  mass, 
George  remained  for  a  moment  in  doubt  what 
to  do  next.  Could  Jim  and  Mary  be  alive  under 
all  those  heavy  timbers  ?  and,  even  if  they  were, 
how  was  he  to  reach  them  or  to  make  them 
hear  ? 

Suddenly  a  thought  struck  him.  His  last 
gift  to  poor  Jim  had  been  a  silver  whistle  like 
that  which  hung  at  his  own  neck,  and  for  days 
past  they  had  been  amusing  themselves  by 
answering  each  other’s  calls  from  a  distance.  He 
blew  with  all  his  might,  and  the  shrill  note, 
which  sounded  clear  above  the  roar  of  the  storm, 


was  faintly  answered.  Fearing  that  it  might  bo 
only  an  echo,  he  tried  again  with  a,  peculiar 
call  which  ho  had  taught  Jim  two  days  before. 
The  call  was  repeated  note  for  note  ! 

“  Thank  God  !  ”  said  the  captain,  springing 
to  his  feet  and  beginning  to  fling  the  broken 
beams  to  right  and  left  with  the  strength  of  a 
giant.  His  hands  bled,  his  limbs  ached,  but 
still  he  toiled  on,  and  after  a  time  (for  the  wind 
was  now  falling  fast)  he  saw,  to  his  great  joy,  a 
gang  of  his  brother’s  negroes  coming  up  the  hill 
to  help  him.  When  the  ruins  were  cleared 
away  they  found  the  two  children  crouching 
unhurt  in  a  corner,  protected  by  two  or  three 
beams  which  had  formed  a  kind  of  arch  over 
them. 

“Weren’t  you  afraid,  Mary?”  asked  her 
father  afterwards. 

“No,  not  one  bit,”  answered  the  little 
heroine,  stoutly.  “Jim  told  me  you’d  come 
for  us  by-and-by,  and  I  knew  he  wouldn’t  let 
anything  hurt  me  till  you  came.” 


CHESS. 

( Continued  from  page  '591. ) 


Problem  No.  78. 


White  to  play,  and  mate  in  tout  (4)  moves. 

To  Chess  Correspondents. 

W.  T. — The  idea  is  much  better  expressed  in 
the  following  position  of  9  +  9  =  18  pieces  : — 

Peobdem  No.  79. 

White  :  K-Q  B  8  ;  Q-Q  B  sq.  ;  Rs-K  5  and 
K  B  5  ;  Bs-Q  R  3  and  Q  B  4  ;  Kts-Q  8  and  K 
Kt  sq.  ;  P-K  B  7. 

Black  :  K-Q  5  ;  Q-Q  Kt  8 ;  Rs-K  3  and  K  B  5  ; 
B-K  B  6  ;  Kts-Q  B  4  and  KB3:  Ps-Q  Kt  6  and 
Q4. 

White  to  play,  and  mate  in  two  (2)  moves. 

P.  de  D. — Your  problems  Nos.  1,  2,  and  5  are 
correct,  but  No.  4  can  be  solved  in  3  moves  by 
1,  M  bl,  and  No.  3  has  a  second  solution  by  1, 
0  e5. — A  reference  to  the  notation  by  D.  For¬ 
syth  was  made  on  page  752,  vol.  v. 

S.  S. — Problem  No.  74  is  built  upon  the  root- 
position  No.  21,  page  79,  vol.  v.,  the  B  effecting 
the  pure  mate  in  all  four  directions.  In  like 
manner  you  can  construct  problems  upon  any  of 
the  other  forty  root-positions  in  accordance 
with  pages  79,  103,  127,  255,  271,  and  298, 
vol.  v. 

F.  M. — The  book  of  end-games,  lately  pub¬ 
lished  by  B.  Horwitz,  gives  a  position  resem¬ 
bling  No.  6  under  our  diagram  No.  76. — We 
like  best  your  No.  3,  but  would  you  not  prefer 
to  place  the  K  on  K  Kt  2  ? 

E.  0. — The  History  of  Chess,  1100  pages, 
published  in  German  by  A.  v.  d.  Linde,  is  the 
best  we  can  recommend,  but  you  have  to  be 
careful  with  it,  as  there  are  several  mistakes  and 
objectionable  remarks  in  it. 

S.  and  S. — Your  consultation  game  against 
M.  will  be  published  soon. 


T^e  ¥)oy’$  Own  Papef, 


CORK. —  A  “physical  defect  of  eyesight’’  is 
what  it  says  it  is,  and  a  short-sighted  person 
is  not  admissible. 


Harry. — The  difficulty  in  “Brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  have  none,  that  man’s  father  is  my 
father’s  son,”  is  met  by  “that  man”  being 
your  stepfather’s  grandson. 


Agincourt. — The  flags  at  Agincourt  were 
the  St.  George’s  Jack  and  the  Standard,  as  given 
on  our  plate  of  “Our  National  Arms.” 


(Koraspanb.enc.e. 


A  Reader. -Get 
“  Fore  and  Aft 
Seamanship,  ” 
published  by 
Wilson,  of  the 
Minories.  You 
will  find  all 
your  queries 
well  answered 
therein.  It 
costs  two  shil¬ 
lings.  The 
topmast  rig¬ 
ging  in  a  cut¬ 
ter  is  led  from 
the  topmast- 
head  through 
a  score  in  the 
outer  arm  of 
the  cross- 
trees,  below  which,  and  in  the 
end,  a  thimble  is  spliced.  From 
this  to  the  channels  of  the  rig¬ 
ging  it  is  set  up  with  a  tackle. 
Short  lengths,  called  legs,  fitted 
with  clip-hooks,  or  shackles, 
are  used  to  give  the  required 
length  when  the  topmast  is 
sent  aloft.  Your  queries  are 
too  numerous  and  too  technical 
for  this  page.  See  the  book. 


A.  and  F. — 1.  You  must  choose  your  own  colony.  Some 
experience  of  farming  in  the  country  would  be  useful 
to  you.  Having  made  up  your  mind  which  colony 
you  will  go  to,  apply  to  the  Government  office  of  the 
colony  for  information  regarding  it.  Get  the  books 
and  pamphlets  about  it  that  the  agent  recommends, 
and  specially  work  up  for  the  particular  position  you 
wish  to  fill  in  that  particular  colony.  2.  Six  hours’ 
sleep  is  not  sufficient  for  growing  lads.  Quality  is 
what  is  wanted  in  this  world,  not  quantity.  The 
work  of  twelve  vigorous  hours  will  be  more  genuine 
and  lasting  than  that  of  eighteen  listless  and  drowsy 
ones. 

J.  D.  Lamb.—  The  articles  on  “Fretwork ’’  were  in  the 
first  volume.  Others  will  appear  in  due  course. 


j  A.  Caldwell.— The  Hindustani  word  “Baboo”  is  the 
equivalent  of  our  “gentleman,”  or  perhaps  “es¬ 
quire,”  in  its  legal  sense. 

Zero.— The  receipt  for  the  £400  given  to  the  London 
Hospital  is  on  page  815,  in  No.  192.  If  you  doubt  its 
authenticity  you  can  apply  at  the  hospitaL  When 
you  commit  yourself  to  rash  statements  on  money 
matters  you  will  find  it  better  for  the  future  to  send 
them  under  cover,  and  not  on  postcards.  A  lad 
never  looks  so  foolish  as  wheu  the  mischievous 
assertions  he  has  taken  pains  to  make  public  are 
proved  to  be  false,  and  end  as  yours  do  now — in 
zero. 

Angler.— You  must  buy  the  packet  of  plates  issued  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  There  is  now  no  other  way 
of  your  obtaining  what  you  want. 


J.  H.  Wheaton  (St.  Luke’s  Hoad,  Birmingham).— We 
cannot  give  you  the  address  of  your  namesake,  as  all 
letters  are  destroyed  as  soon  as  answered.  It  would 
be  a  very  onerous  undertaking  indeed  to  register  the 
addresses  of  all  our  correspondents. 

A.  B.  (Shanklin.) — We  have  had  a  similar  suggestion 
before  ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  paper  is  not  large 
enough,  and  in  the  second  we  could,  if  we  had  the 
space,  put  it  to  much  better  uses.  We  do  not  in¬ 
tend  that  party  politics  shall  be  discussed  in  the 
Boy’s  Own  Paper. 


j  Modestus. — 1.  You  will  get  the  rules  in  the  “  Football 
Annual,”  or  separately  from  the  Cricket  Press,  or 
Goy,  Leadenhall  Street.  2.  The  buyer  has  to  com¬ 
municate  direct  with  the  seller.  The  paper  only 
gives  the  advertisement,  and  vouches  for  its  good 
faith.  3.  All  our  readers  are  eligible  as  competitors, 
no  matter  who  they  are  or  where  they  live.  Thanks, 
Modestus.  Five  dozen  copies  sent  off  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent  every  week  by  one  reader  not  in  the  trade  is 
indeed  something  to  be  thankful  for  ! 

A.  STEVENS.  The  President  of  the  1’nited  States  of 
America  is  elected  every  four  years. 


Acute  Angle.— Very  ingenious,  but  rather  too  elabo¬ 
rate.  Here  is  a  much  simpler  way  of  finding  the 
height  of  a  tree.  Cut  out  a  right-angled  triangle,  : 
having  two  of  its  sides  equal,  and  holding  it  witli 
the  hypothenuse  towards  your  eye  and  one  of  its 
sides  perpendicular  to  the  earth  ;  go  just  far  enough 
from  the  tree  for  you  to  see  its  top  by  looking  along 
the  hypothenuse.  The  tree  is  just  as  high  as  you 
are  from  the  trunk,  plus  whatever  may  he  the  height 
of  your  eye  from  the  ground.  By  turning  your 
triangle  on  its  side  you  can  measure  the  width  of  a 
river  in  a  similar  manner.  A  patent  “  altitude 
taker”  on  your  principle  is  now  on  sale  at  the 
opticians’. 


T.  Bradshaw.  -The  rule  would  he  better  without  the 
brass  edge,  as  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the 
metal  will  soon  loosen  the  edge,  or  draw  the  blade 
out  of  truth.  A  rule  should  he  all  metal  or  all 
wood  ;  the  combination  of  the  two  is  never  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  the  long  run.  To  test  a  straight-edge  lay  it  on 
a  flat  surface  alongside  another,  ana  try  if  they  touch 
In  all  parts  when  reversed  In  every  possible  way  :  if 
they  do,  try  it  with  a  third  straight-edge,  and  if  it 
stands  the  test  of  that  you  may  assume  that  the  rule 
is  right.  Another  way  is  to  rule  one  line  with  the 
straight-edge,  and  then,  with  the  tool  laid  on  its 
reverse  side,  rule  another  parallel  to  and  at  about  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  awa>  from  it 


L.  S.  It.— Hammocks  cost  from  ten  shillings  to  a  pound. 
If  you  read  our  article  on  making  them  very  care¬ 
fully  you  will  find  no  difficulty.  .Many  scores  have 
been  made  from  the  instructions  it  contains. 

ARCTIC.— The  Dundee  and  Peterhead  ships  start  from 
Lerwick  in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  they  but 
very  seldom  take  boys. 

A.  M.  II.— Get  “L’nder  the  Bed  Ensign"  from  any 
nautical  warehouse.  It  costs  one  shilling,  and  give's 
full  particulars  as  to  how  to  set  to  work  to  get  on 
board  ship  in  a  respectable  manner. 

J.  Saltrey  and  Others. — As  you  do  not  seem  able  t 
get  the  “Austrian  Army,”  here  it  is.  We  do  not 
know  who  wrote  it 

“  An  Austrian  army,  awfully  arrayed, 

Boldly  by  battery  besieged  Belgrade. 

Cossack  commanders,  cannonading,  come, 

Dealing  destruction’s  devastating  doom  ; 

Every  endeavour  engineers  essay 

For  fame,  for  fortune,  forming  furious  fray. 

Gaunt  gunners  grapple  giving  gashes  good  : 

Heaves  higli  his  head  heroic  hardihood. 

Ibraham,  klam,  Ismael,  imps  in  ill, 

Jostle  John  Jarovlitz,  Jem,  Joe,  Jack,  Jill : 

Kick  kindling  Kutusoff,  kings’  kinsmen  kill 
Labour  low  levels  loftiest,  longest  lines  : 

Men  march  ’mid  moles,  ’mid  mounds,  mid  mur¬ 
derous  mines. 

Now  nightfall ’s  nigh,  now  needful  nature  nods. 
Opposed,  opposing,  overcoming  odds. 

Poor  peasants,  partly  purchased,  partly  pressed, 
Quite  quaking,  ‘  Quarter  !  quarter  ’  ’  quickly  quest. 
Keason  returns,  recalls  redundant  rage. 

Saves  sinking  soldiers,  softens  signiors  sage, 

Truce,  Turkey,  truce !  truce,  treacherous  Tartar 
train  ! 

Unwise,  unjust,  unmerciful  Ukraine  ! 

Vanish,  vile  vengeance  !  vanish,  victory  vain 
Wisdom  wails  war — wails  warring  words.  What 
were 

Xerxes,  Xantippe,  Ximenes,  Xavier  ? 

Yet  Yassy’s  youth,  ye  yield  your  youthful  yest. 
Zealously,  zanies,  zealously,  zeal’s  zest.” 

Cement.— Put  a  little  shred  gelatine  into  a  wide¬ 
mouthed  bottle,  and  on  it  pour  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  three  of  water.  If  the 
mixture  is  the  right  quantity  the  gelatine  will  swell 
up  into  worm-like  pieces,  making  excellent  glue, 
and  keeping  indefinitely.  To  use  the  glue,  warm 
one  of  the  worms  in  a  match  or  candle,  and  drop  it 
on  to  the  place  you  wish  it  to  go. 

W.  Anderson.— Burnt  cork  is  the  best  thing  for  nigger 
■  ntertainments.  Make  it  yourself. 

Sesars,  J.— 1.  Eighteen-carat  gold  is  worth  about 
£3  3s.  SAd.  per  ounce.  2L  A  fathom  is  six  feet,  the 
distance*  a  full-grown  man  is  supposed  to  stretch 
from  finger-tip  to  finger-tip  when  his  arms  are  wide 
apart.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  in  one  posi¬ 
tion  that  lie  can  do  this  ;  and  hence  African  ex¬ 
plorers,  in  bargaining  with  the  natives,  allow  them 
to  measure  off  the  goods  themselves,  and  the 
negroes,  stretching  their  arms  well  out  and  well 
hack,  in  their  anxiety  to  overreach,  cheat  them¬ 
selves  out  of  an  inch  or  two  in  every  two  yards. 

Inquirer. — The  “  Little  bit  of  bread  and  no  cheese : 
is  the  song  of  the  yellow-hammer.  That  of  the 
thrush  is  “White  hat!  white  hat!  Cherry  do: 
cherry  do!  Pretty  Joe!  pretty  Joe!”  The  rain- 
call  is  “  Bill  Peters  !  Bill  Peters  !  Bill  Teters  !  Bill 
Peters  !  Kiss  me  quick  !  ’’ 

X.  L.  N.  T.  B.  K.  D.  N.— 1.  Many  of  the  titled  families 
are  descended  from  the  London  Mayors  :  but  a  man 
has  so  many  progenitors.  When  traced  back,  the 
number  increases  as  fast  as  tlie  nails  in  a  horse's 
shoe  problem.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  Lord  Mayor’s 
granddaughter.  2.  Teel  your  mushrooms,  take  the 
stem  off,  and  lay  them  gills  upwards  in  a  common 
pie-dish  till  you  nearly  fill  it.  Scatter  an  ounce  and 
a  half  or  so  of  butter  in  little  pieces  over  the  top. 
and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  some  cayenne 
pepper— hut  not  a  drop  of  water.  Let  the  mush¬ 
rooms  bake  slowly  but  thoroughly.  Yours  is  an 
ingenious  combination  of  initials,  but  what  do  you 
think  of  tliis  in  the  same  style? — 

“  There  is  a  farmer  who  is  Y’s 
Enough  to  take  his  E’s, 

And  study  nature  with  his  I’s, 

And  think  of  what  he  C’s. 

“  He  hears  the  chatter  of  the  J  s 
As  they  each  other  T’s, 

And  Z’s  that  when  a  tree  D  K’s 
It  makes  a  home  for  B’s. 

“  A  pair  of  oxen  he  will  U’s. 

\V  ith  many  haws  and  G’>. 

And  their  mistakes  he  will  X  Q’s 
While  plowing  for  his  l’  s. 

“In  raising  crops  he  all  X  L’s, 

And  therefore  little  O’s. 

And  when  he  hoe3  his  soil  by  spells 
He  also  soils  his  hose.” 

T.  Richardson. — It  was  Glaucus  who  discovered  the 
grass  that  gives  the  “ocean  mania."  He  was  i 
Boeotian  fisherman,  and  finding  that  all  the  fishes  he 
caught  and  laid  on  the  clump  of  grass  jumped  hack- 
info  the  water  as  soon  as  they  bit  it.  he  also  took  ■ 
mouthful,  and  was  immediately  seized  with  tin- 
same  desire.  He  jumped  into  the  sea.  and  became  ;* 
weather  prophet. 
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RALPH’S  ADVENTURES  EN  ROUTE  TO  AN  INDIAN  TEA  ESTATE. 


By  Charles  H.  Lepper,  f.r.g.s.,  m.r.a.s.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  III. 


WE  had  only  got  ab>ut  three-quarters  of  the  j 
way  up  the  River  Bramaputra  in  my  last 
chapter. 

I  have  not  told  you  what  the  river  is  like 
after  getting  clear  "of  the  Sunderbunds,  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  describe,  as  there  is  a  great 
sameness  about  it.  A  broad,  muddy,  swift¬ 
flowing  stream,  varying  from  four  miles  to  a 


mile  in  width,  or  even  less  in  parts.  The  shores 
either  wooded  to  the  water’s  edge  with  ap¬ 
parently  impenetrable  forests,  or  else  showing  a 
selvage  of  sloping  sandbank  from  the  jungle  to 
the  water.  Islands  of  sand,  sometimes  covered 
with  high  grass,  sometimes  bare  sand,  breaking 
up  the  full  expanse  of  water  and  adding  to  the 
swiftness  of  the  current  by  diminishing  the 


width  of  the  river.  In  the  extreme  distance  to 
the  left,  going  up  stream,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  'correctly  speaking,  one  has  the 
Himalayas  always  in  sight  on  clear  days,  and 
now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  the  perpetual  snows 
on  the  farther  ranges.  But  the  impression 
created  is  altogether  that  of  intense  and  dreary 
monotony. 


Now  or  never! 
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A  voyage  on  the  Brahmaputra  river  can  only 
he  looked  back  upon  after  one  experience  as  so 
much  time  lost  out  of  one’s  life.  Even  reading 
is  subject  to  interruption  and  becomes  difficult. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  anybody  making  two 
journeys  up  the  Brahmaputra  for  the  mere  sake 
of  the  voyage.  What  with  the  monotony, 
r&osqnitos,  insects  of  sorts,  indifferent  food, 
fogs,  damp,  etc.,  there  is  very  little  to  tempt 
®ne  a  second  time  to  submit  to  the  confinement 
<m  board  the  primitive  and  uncomfortable  river- 
steamers.  There  are,  it  is  true,  one  or  two 
really  pretty  and  picturesque  stretches,  but 
these  are  soon  passed,  and  the  dreary  monotony 
oppresses  one  again. 

In  the  winter,  or  cold  weather  rather— as 
winter  perhaps  conveys  too  severe  an  idea  of 
the  cool  weather  here — -the  fogs  hang  over  the 
river  as  thick  as  a  blanket,  and  the  steamers 
are  in  consequence  frequently  unable  to  start 
till  noon  or  one  o’clock  each  day,  thus  delaying 
the  passage  considerably.  When  the  fogs  are 
®n,  everything  on  board  gets  damp  and  clammy, 
even  to  one's  bedding. 

In  the  rains  everything  gets  damper  even 
than  in  the  time  of  fogs.  The  atmosphere 
during  the  rains  is  seldom  far  off  saturation 
point.  Fancy  a  valley  with  over  200  inches  of 
3ainfa.ll  per  annum.  Yet  on  the  hills  above  the 
valley,  at  Cherapungi  for  instance,  they  have 
over  600  inches  of  rainfall  per  annum  !  Over 
fifty  feet  of  rain ;  think  of  it !  The  covers  of 
books  drop  off.  In  the  morning  the  boots 
taken  off  overnight  are  thickly  coated  with 
mildew,  one’s  bedding  is  perpetually  sodden, 
and  the  pillows  smell  horribly.  If  you  let  a 
gun  see  your  hand  it  rusts  straight  away.  It 
iis  foolish  to  carry  a  watch,  as  it  would  rust 
and  stop.  Pocket-knives  and  keys  redden  the 
fingers  with  rust  every  time  they  are  touched, 
©n  a  fine  moonlight  night  the  dew  soaks  one  as 
completely  as  a  Scotch  mist,  and  pours  ofF  roofs 
and  awnings,  and  drips  off  leaves  and  trees,  like 
raindrops  after  an  April  .shower.  Fungus 
grows  out  of  the  woodwork  of  the  walls  along¬ 
side  one’s  very  bed.  There  is  a  dank,  damp, 
earthy,  tomb-like,  all-pervading  smell  in  the 
house,  and  out  of  doors  the  smell  of  decaying 
vegetation  and  the  rank  effluvia  of  tropical 
jungle.  The  sewing  of  the  seams  in  hoots 
rots,  and  the  seams  open,  and  the  soles  part 
company  with  the  uppers.  Saddlery  rots  in  no 
time  if  not  well  looked  after. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  some  really 
glorious  afternoons  during  about  three  months 
in  the  year,  one  is  either  in  a  hot  vapour  bath 
or  a  chilly  one,  according  to  the  season.  For 
compensating  comforts,  you  may  write  them  ns 
a  rule  with  a  very  long  minus  sign,  though  in 
some  of  the  stations  there  are  exceptions,  just  to 
prove  the  rule.  But  from  describing  the  river 
1  have  wandered  into  climatic  details.  I  must 
hark  back. 

In  course  of  time  we  came  to  the  (jliut,  or 
landing-place,  where  we  were  to  leave  our 
sesthetic  young  passenger.  More  dreary,  for¬ 
lorn,  forsaken-looking  desert  can  hardly  exist ! 
The  steamer  was  made  fast  to  two  snaggs,  or  half- 
buried  drift-trees,  at  the  edge  of  a  sandy  desert. 

This  stretch  of  sand  extended  from  the 
water’s  edge,  where  the  steamer  lay,  right  away 
to  the  distant  line  of  forest,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  back  from  the  river.  Up  stream  and  down 
stream  this  desert  skirted  the  river  for  about 
three  miles.  Not  an  opening  could  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  forest-line  in  the  distanco  ; 
no  sign  of  any  cutting  or  road  into  it  from 
where  we  lay.  O11  the  sandbank  the  only  signs 
of  man’s  existence  in  the  vicinity  were  foot¬ 
marks  on  the  sand,  some  charred  remains  of 
fires,  and.  a  couple  of  bamboos  driven  as  sup¬ 
ports  into  the  sand,  with  a  cross  bamboo  on  the 
top  of  them,  against  which  a  few  bundles  of 
thatch-grass  had  been  placed  as  a  temporary 
lean-to  shelter,  such  as  is  used  by  natives  when 
camping  out  for  the  night.  A  few  dozen  of  I 
the  ubiquitous  crows  completed  the  dismal 
panorama,  and  these  were  the  sole  representa¬ 
tives  of  animated  nature. 

IVe  had  arrived  a  day  before  our  time,  and 
were  not  expected.  The  steamer-agent  lived 
seven  miles  off  on  the  mainland  aud  in  the  in¬ 


terior.  It  was  too  late  when  we  arrived  to  delay 
the  steamer  in  order  to  send  a  man  for  the 
agent,  as  the  captain,  having  instructions  to 
proceed  up  stream  with  all  dispatch,  was 
anxious  to  reach  another  ghat,  or  landing-place, 
before  night.  He  had  nothing  to  land  at  this 
deserted  spot  save  our  (esthetic  young  passenger 
and  his  baggage,  so  he  had  no  cargo  to  make 
over  to  the  agent.  The  captain  was  aware  that  if 
he  delayed  the  steamer  he  would  let  a  quantity 
of  cargo  for  the  return  or  downward  journey  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  rival  company’s  steamer, 
that,  faster  than  ours,  would  catch  us  up  if  we  did 
not  use  every  effort  to  keep  ahead  of  her  and  make 
the  most  of  the  advantage  we  had  obtained  in 
starting  from  Goalundo  a  day  before  her. 

Our  young  aesthete  had  been  told  that  an 
elephant  and  pony  would  meet  the  steamer  at 
his  landing-place  and  convey  his  baggage  and 
himself  to  the  factory  he  was  hound  for.  The 
steamer  being  a  day  before  her  time,  these 
would  not  come  down  for  him  till  the  following 
day.  We  landed  with  him  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  improved  the  occasion  by  discovering  and 
pointing  out  to  him  any  quantity  of  foot¬ 
prints  of  tiger,  leopard,  and  buffalo  !  tracks  of 
these  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  in  all 
directions.  His  baggage  was  all  landed  :  brand 
new  portmanteaus,  a  hat-box,  and  sundry  other 
articles,  all  silent  evidences  of  luxurious  taste 
in  their  selection,  and  of  the  home  comforts  left 
behind.  These,  for  the  moment  useless,  bits  of 
luggage  were  all  he  had  left  as  the  last  con¬ 
necting  link  between  him  and  all  he  was  parted 
from,  all  he  held  dear.  What  a  satire  on  pan¬ 
dering  to  personal  comfort !  As  we  steamed 
away  and  left  him  marooned  on  that  desert 
shore,  he  realised  in  losing  his  last  remaining 
European  companions  the  full  extent  of  this 
total  break-off  from  all  the  past. 

A  pleasant  situation  for  one  of  his  tempera¬ 
ment  !  A  view  of  his  present  surroundings, 
coupled  with  the  prospects  of  the  night  before 
him,  in  this  the  very  home  of  wild  beasts,  made 
his  heart  sink  within  him.  Since  our  tiger 
adventure  on  hoard  already  described,  he  never 
heard  the  word  tiger  mentioned  without  turn¬ 
ing  paler  than  ever  and  trembling.  Here  he  was 
now  left  standing  alone  without  a  weapon — he 
would  not  have  known  how  nor  dared  to  use  it 
if  he  had  had  one — left  to  pass  a  whole  night 
in  their  society  !  To  him  it  appeared  downright 
inhuman  and  cruel.  The  captain,  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  many  years’  experience,  had  had 
to  land  hundreds  in  this  way,  saw  in  it  only  an 
everyday  event,  rather  ludicrous  than  other¬ 
wise.  To  those  accustomed  to  Assamese  travel 
it  was  perfectly  in  order,  and  one  of  the  fre¬ 
quently  recurring  discomforts  to  which  they 
had  had  to  get  accustomed. 

Such  indeed  is  no  uncommon  incident.  A 
night  under  a  lean-to  shelter  appeared  one  thing 
to  those  who  had  grown  used  to  it,  and  quite 
another  to  the  new-comer,  particularly  to  the 
one  we  were  leaving.  As  we  steamed  off  he 
sank  down  on  one  of  his  portmanteaus,  waved 
his  handkerchief  with  a  sad  and  desponding 
gesture,  and  then  applied  the  handkerchief  to 
his  eyes,  where  he  kept  it  so  long  as  our  glasses 
could  keep  him  in  view.  Always  ready  with  a 
quotation,  no  matter  what  the  occasion,  almost 
his  last  words  had  been  as  he  pointed  to  the 
lean-to  shelter  of  thatch, 

“  I  can  banquet  like  a  beast  of  prey, 

Pullen  and  lonely,  couching  in  the  cave 
Which  is  my  lair,  and— it  muy  be— my  grave." 


"When  it  came  to  my  turn  to  land  I  was 
thankful  to  find  that  no  samly  stretch  separated 
me  from  the  main  bank  of  the  river.  "We  drew  I 
up  alongside  the  high  bank,  and  1  was  pleased  ! 
to  see  a  few  so-called  houses,  as  the  agent  of  the  [ 
steamers  at  this  “Port”  lived  above  the  land¬ 
ing-place,  and  had  his  mat  sheds,  for  storing 
cargo,  scattered  along  the  bank.  This  looked 
less  like  desertion  than  in  the  case  of  our 
(esthete.  We  were  still  a  day  ahead  of  our 
time,  but,  the  agent  living  on  the  spot,  this  did 
not  matter  so  much  in  my  case. 

The  agent  appeared  a  decent  sort  of  old  fel¬ 
low,  and  the  captain  had  told  me  that  I  had  [ 


onlj'  to  ask  him  to  put  me  up,  should  the  pony 
and  elephant  not  yet  have  arrived,  and  that  he 
would  do  so  and  charge  me  a  fair  price  for 
my  meals  aud  nothing  for  my  accommodation, 
being  only  too  glad  to  have  a  European  to  talk 
to,  though  not  sufficiently  well  paid  to  entertain 
everybody  gratis. 

We  arrived  about  noon,  and  the  steamer  left 
again  at  half-past  cue,  and  as  she  steamed 
away  they  saluted  me  and  sent  me  their  adieus 
by  whistling  at  intervals  till  they  were  lost  to 
sight  round  a  bend  in  the  river.  1  fancy  Pat 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  that  whistling,  as  we 
had  got  very  chummy  during  the  voyage  up. 
Having  landed  with  me  and  seen  the  “  deserted 
village  ”  appearance  of  the  wretched  shanties, 
his  last  words  were  an  attempt  at  irouy  as 
he  halloaed  from  the  steamer,  “  Don’t  be  over¬ 
exciting  yourself  now  !  ”  There  certainly  did 
not  appear  much  chance. 

My  transport  animals  had  not  arrived,  so  I 
improved  my  acquaintance  with  mine  host,  and 
gave  him  all  the  latest  news  I  could  think  of. 
In  return  he  promised  me  a  “tin-dinner,”  in 
his  ideas  a  great  luxury  !  He  was  an  Anglo- 
Indian,  but  of  pure  blood,  and  had  never 
been  to  Europe.  By  this  class  the  provisions 
sent  out  in  tins  from  England  are  regarded  as 
great  luxuries,  as  they  are  somewhat  expensive, 
and  have  all  the  merit  of  being  imported,  not 
“country  produce.”  Where  English-born  re¬ 
sidents  in  India  only  find  a  faint  reminder  in 
these  tinned  articles  of  the  real  flavour  of  the 
fresh  provisions  in  dear  old  England,  and  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  reminder  too  of  what  their  present 
exile  and  surroundings  deprive  them,  the  coun¬ 
try-born  Anglo-Indian  appreciates  them  in 
themselves  as  luxuries  only  to  he  indulged  in 
on  feast-days  and  festivals. 

Thus  1  was  to  have  a  tin-dinner  as  a  compli¬ 
ment.  I  had  tasted  a  few  tinned  things  on 
board  the  steamer  and  had  not  thought  them 
deserving  any  particular  notice.  I  determined 
to  pay  more  attention  to  them  at  dinner-time 
out  of  courtesy7  to  the  old  gentleman,  who  evi¬ 
dently  imagined  lie  was  doing  me  a  great  favour. 
I  was  a  “griffin,”  and  did  not  then  know  the 
facts  regarding  this  Anglo-Indian  respect  for 
tinned  provisions.  As  the  sun  went  down  the 
mosquitos  and  sandflies  began  their  persecu¬ 
tions.  If  they  had  been  bad  on  board  the 
steamer,  here  in  this  little  clearance  so  close  to 
the  forest  they  were  intolerable.  The  mos¬ 
quitos  punished  me  right  through  my  trousers, 
and  through  the  cano  seats  of  the  chairs,  until 
at  the  agent’s  suggestion  I  placed  a  newspaper 
on  the  seat,  as  he  told  me  that  would  beat  them 
to  get  through,  and  so  it  did.  The  sandllies 
got  into  my  hair — until  and  even  after  I  had 
tied  a  handkerchief  round  my  head— down  my 
neck,  up  my  legs  and  sleevos,  till  I  was  nearly 
maddened  with  their  red-hot  needle-pricks. 

In  this  condition  I  sat  down  to  dinner.  The 
soup,  tinned  julienne,  was  not  so  very  had  if 
the  pilates  had  not  been  “cleaned”  with  the 
cloth  used  for  cleaning  the  kerosine  lamps, 
which  circumstance  rather  spoiled  the  due  ap¬ 
preciation  on  this  occasion.  The  old  man  ap¬ 
peared  not  to  notice  this  detail — perhaps  he  was 
used  to  it.  After  the  soup  came  tinned  salmon 
cutlets.  These  had  been  fried  in  what  the 
natives  call  rjlico,  a  kind  of  clarified  rancid 
butter.  It  may  be  wholesome,  I  cannot  say. 
The  natives  are  very  partial  to  it ;  I  had  not  as 
yet  got  quite  accustomed  to  it.  1  could  have 
told  yon  that  I  was  eating  fish  of  some  sort,  but 
I  might  have  been  guessing  still  at  its  family  if 
it  had  been  set  me  as  a  conundrum. 

Boiled  rice  was  served  with  the  fish,  and  the 
agent  ate  a  raw  chilli  cut  up  ill  fine  shreds  and 
distributed  amongst  the  rice  on  his  plate.  He 
persuaded  me  to  taste  one  shred  of  chilli  on  trial. 
That  sufficed.  Try  a  mouthful  of  stinging-net¬ 
tles  followed  by  a  spoonful  of  lighted  spirits  and 
you  will  understand  why.  Australian  tinned 
mutton  stew  followed  the  fish,  and  with  the 
stew  were  tinned  carrots  and  tinned  peas.  The 
skin  had  not  had  time  to  grow  again  on  the  tip 
of  my  tongue,  nor  on  my  lips  and  palate,  so  the 
stew  might  have  been  very  nice,  but  my  judg¬ 
ment  had  been  marred  by  that  shred  of  chilli  ; 
having  the  effect  of  a  blazing  vesuvian  in  his 


mouth  is  hardly  fair  on  a  critic  where  piping 
hot  stews  are  in  question. 

The  old  gentleman  had  evidently  had  the  best 
intention  in  the  world  to  do  the  thing  inpucca 
hurra  khana  (real  big  dinner-party)  style.  He 
had  given  out  a  tin  of  oysters  to  bo  made  into 
patties  as  a  savoury  course,  and  had  given  out  a 
tin  of  black-currant  jam  to  be  made  into  tart¬ 
lets.  Whether  he  had  had  a  recent  misunder¬ 
standing  with  his  cook,  and  the  latter  wanted  a 
revenge,  or  whether  the  cook  had  really  misun¬ 
derstood  his  master,  I  wot  not,  but  oertainly 
that  cook  produced  some  remarkable  effects  on 
this  occasion.  Ho  jam  tartlets  turned  up  with  the 
rice  pudding,  and  when  the  old  gentleman  asked 
for  them  he  was  told  they  were  coming  presently. 

So  the  rice  pudding  got  attention  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  ‘ 1  first  come  first  served.  ”  It  looked  per¬ 
fect,  as  perfect  as  Indian  cooks  know  so  well 
how  to  turn  out  rice  puddings.  A  top  dressing  of 
custard,  charred  almonds  here  and  there,  raisins 
amongst  the  admirably  cooked  rice,  the  whole 
very  inviting.  The  custard  portion  is  usually 
delicately  flavoured  with  vanilla  essence.  The 
old  gentleman  had  quite  a  row  of  essence  bottles 
on  his  sideboard.  He  was  evidently  a  gourmet 
in  his  own  way.  I  had  noticed  bottles  contain¬ 
ing  essences  of  lemon,  nutmeg,  cinnamon, 
vanilla,  and  quintessence  of  cayenne  (liquid). 
The  old  man  had  told  me  that,  fond  of  chillies 
and  hot  things  as  he  was,  this  quintessence  of 
cayenne  was  too  much  for  him  ;  a  couple  of 
passes  of  the  moist  end  of  the  cork  through  a 
plate  of  soup  being  as  much  as  he  could  stand 
with  comfort.  One  drop  was  sufficient  in  soup 
for  two  people,  any  more  was  painful,  even  to 
him,  and  judging  by  the  way  he  ate  that  chilli 
he  must  have  had  a  mouth  like  tanned  leather. 

Coming  back  to  the  rice  pudding.  In  a 
moment  of  abstraction,  forgetting  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  these  rice  puddings  to  look  cool,  nay 
cold,  when  still  fresh  from  the  fire  and  hot 
'enough  to  poach  an  egg  if  poured  on  them,  I 
incautiously  took  my  first,  mouthful.  My 
mouth,  already  blistered  by  the  chilli,  resented 
this  scalding  poultice  being  applied,  but  I  was 
strong — or  weak  l — I  mastered  its  resentment, 
and  swallowed  the  burning  portion,  when  my 
hair  felt  rising  on  end,  a 'profuse  perspiration 
broke  out,  and  from  iny  sensations  1  might 
have  swallowed  a  hedgehog  distributing  a  flash 
of  lightning  from  every  spine  whilst  going 
down  !  Agony  !  The  tears  rolled  down  my 
cheeks,  and  I  was  blind. 

I  dropped  my  fork,  and  from  my  subsequent 
proceedings  the  old  man  might  have  thought  he 
had  a  lunatic  this  time  as  a  guest.  I  pointed 
reproachfully  to  the  pudding. 

He  tasted  it  to  see  what  all  this  pantomime 
could  mean.  “  Oh,  confound  that  cook  !  ”  and 
he  clutched  a  spoonful  of  butter,  which  he  at 
•once  swallowed. 

The  villain  of  a  cook,  instead  of  vanilla 
essence,  had  used  a  whole  spoonful  of  the 
quintessence  of  cayenne  ! 

Whilst  we  were  recovering  previous  to  hold¬ 
ing  ail  interview  with  the  cook,  the  kansamah, 
•or  butler,  appeared  with,  another.disli  and  placed 
it  on  the  table.  I  had  no  further  relish  for  the 
•pleasures  of  the  table- that  night,  but  my  worthy 
"host  did  not  enjoy  . a  big , dinner  every  day,  and 
he  could  not  allow  a  trifle  to  mar  his  enjoyment 
on  this  to  him  exceptional  opportunity.  Having 
only  tasted  an  infinitesimal  morsel  of  the  rice 
pudding,  his  mouth  of  leather  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  allow  him  to  be  tempted  by  the 
sight  of  the  new  course,  and  he  attacked  the 
flatter  before  interviewing  the  cook. 

Were  they  tartlets  ?  Scarcely,  as  they  had 
paste  tops  on  them.  Were  they  oyster  patties  ? 
•Scarcely,  as  they  showed  signs  of  some  dark- 
looking  syrup  oozing  out  from  ;theni.  Mine 
•host  helped  himself  after  I  had  declined  with 
’thanks.  He  had  all  the-satisfaction  back  on  his 
face  now,  and  he  evidently  rather  rejoiced  than 
otherwise  at  my  abstention.  Doubtless  lie 
’thought  that  one  or  two  of' these  would  make  a 
■tasty  supper  later  on.  He  looked  quite  beam¬ 
ing.  Alas  !  he  was  doomed  again  to  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  to  bemoan  a  further  waste  of  his 
precious  tinned  stores.  On  removing  the  cover 
of  paste  from  his  first  little  pattie ’there  lay  two 
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j  oysters,  comfortably  reposing  on  a  bed  of  black- 
I  currant  jam  !  Thus  had  his  cook  understood 
j  his  master’s  instructions  !  so  he  said. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  scene  that  ensued  ; 
it  was  a  very  painful  one — for  the  cook.  When 
peace  was  restored  mine  host  returned  to  the 
room,  and,  the  cloth  having  been  removed,  he 
told  me  to  follow  his  example  and  put  my  feet 
up  on  the  table,  so  that,  being  under  the  draught 
of  the  punkah,  the  mosquitos  would  not  bite 
through  my  socks,  as  they  had  been  doing  all 
dinner-time,  my  trousers  being  tucked  into  my 
socks  to  prevent  the  mosquitos  and  sandflies  | 
from  converting  my  calves  into  veal  in  tliei.r  i 
enterprising  excursions.  Legs  on  the  table  I 
afterwards  found  to  be  quite  a  point  of  after- 
dinner  etiquette  in  Assam. 

We  talked  and  smoked  thus  for  about  an 
hour,  when,  as  a  refuge  from  the  intolerable 
!  attacks  of  the  sandflies  in  our  hair,  we  turned  j 
[  in  under  our  respective  mosquito-curtains.  The  j 
heat  under  these  was  broiling,  and  I  shall  not 
forget  that  night  in  a  hurry.  It  was  a  case  of 
either  being  driven  frantic  with  insects,  but 
being  able  to  breathe  by  sitting  up  outside  the 
curtains,  or  else  of  being  secure  from  insects, 
and  half  suffocated  and  wholly  stewed  within  i 
them.  And  this  sort  of  thing  is  a  sample  of 
the  average  night  for  some  seven  or  eight  months 
in  the  year  in  Assam  ! 

Just  as  I  was  getting  off  to  sleep,  about  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  a  heavy  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  came  on.  The  rain  leaked  through  the 
badly  thatched  roof  and  poured  down  on  to  my 
pillow  and  one  or  two  other  places  on  my  bed. 

I  felt  I  must  get  up  and  shift  my  quarters  ; 
then  I  found  that  my  stretcher-bed  had  got  no 
poles  for  the  mosquito  -curtains,  and  that  the 
latter  had  been  tied  by  long  strings  to  the  four 
mat  walls  of  my  room  !  After  some  trouble  I 
got  my  bed  shifted  and  the  curtains  up  again, 
and  then  the  storm  lull  ed. 

This  business  had  thoroughly  wakened  me 
again,  and  it  took  me  nearly  an  hour  to  coax 
sleep  back,  and  this  time  with  no  pillow  but  my 
soiled  linen  bag,  as  my  pillow  was  saturated.  I 
was  just  dropping  off  when  the  storm  burst  on 
us  again,  and,  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  a  leak 
in  the  roof  started  just  over  my  new  position. 
Another  shift  was  necessary,  as  the  rain  poured 
in,  and  was  not  a  mere  drip  which,  sleepy  as  I 
was,  I  could  have  ignored.  Three  times  that 
night  did  I  get  settled,  and  as  many  times  did 
I  have  to  shift  my  mosquito-curtain  and  bed. 
"Was  this  monotonous  ? 

At  last  morning  came,  and  about  two  hours 
after  daybreak- my  elephant  and  pony  arrived. 
They  had  put  up  at  a  village  for  the  night 
only  some  five  miles  inland,  and  so  were  down 
early  expecting  to  meet  the  steamer.  I  asked 
jny  host  to  tell  the  syccj  or  horse-boy,  to 
feed  the  pony  whilst  I  got  my  breakfast  before 
starting.  I  could  not,  of  course,  give  the  order 
myself,  as  I  did  not  know  a  word  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  The  elephant  'malt on t  (driver)  had 
brought  a  note.  for.  me  with  instructions' as  to 
where  I  should  find  remounts  on  the  road,  and 
where  I  should  put  up  for  the  night  on  my  way, 
as  the  factory  to  which  I  was  bound  was  fifty 
miles  inland,  and  the  manager  could  not  spare 
.sufficient  remounts,  or  daks,  as  they  are  called 
out  here,  to  do  the  whole  distance  in  one  day. 

Unfortunately,  instead  of  bringing  me  the 
letter  at  once,  he  took  his  elephant  down  to  the 
river-bank  to  drink.  Suddenly  the  high  bank 
gave  way  under  the  elephant’s  weight,  as  the 
bank  had  been  undermined  by' the  current,  and 
in  went  the  elephant  into  deep  water.  The  poor 
beast’s  fore-feet  were  hobbled  by  a  chain.  The 
bank  was  precipitous,  for  some  miles  down 
stream,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  elephant 
to  land,  so  he  had  to  swim,  carried  along 
by  the  strong  current.  The  mahout,  who  had 
been  standing  behind  the  elephant  when  the 
•bank  slipped,  sprang  hack  and  remained  on  the 
linn  portion.  Now  thinking  only  of  his  ele¬ 
phant,  he  jumped  down  the  bank,  sprang  into 
a  “dug-out  ”  canoe  that  was  lying1  a  little  above 
the  point  the  bank  had  given  way  at,-  and 
Saddled  off  after  his  elephant,  forgetting  all 
about  giving  me  my  letter. 

"We  saw  him  catch  up  the  elephant,  and  get 


out  of  the  canoe  and  stand  on  the  back  of  the 
animal,  after  the  usual  manner  of’  mahouts  on 
swimming  elephants.  The  painter  of  the  canoe 
he  fastened  to  the  rope  forming  the  elephant’s 
collar.  Away  the  leviathan  and  crew  floated 
down  stream  out  of  sight,  and  there  was  I  left 
without  transport  for  my  baggage,  without  in¬ 
structions,  and  without  an  idea  as  to  what  to  do  ! 

My  host  said  he  had  never  been  over  the  road 
I  had  to  travel,  and  could  not  give  me  much 
information.  He  had  heard  that  it  was  a  bad 
enough  road,  even  for  Assam,  that  the  floods 
were  out,  several  bridges  carried  away,  and  that 
the  track  was  almost  impassable  1'or  anything 
but  elephants  in  parts.  He  knew,  however, 
that  there  was  only  one  main  track,  apd  so  I 
could  not  lose  mj’  way,  and  that  there  were  a 
few  tea  plantations  at  intervals.  He  told  me 
that  I  must  not  hesitate  to  apply  at  any 
planter’s  bungalow  for  shelter,  and  for  a  meal,  as 
that  was  quite  the  custom  of  the  country,  and 
any  stranger  would  be  made  welcome.  This 
latter  intelligence  was  certainly  comforting. 

I  hardly  knew  whether  to  wait  for  the  ele¬ 
phant  to  return  or  to  proceed  and  take  my 
chances.  My  host  told  me,  however,  that  it 
might  be  a  day  or  two  before  the  elephant 
would  get  back,  even  if  it  were  not  drowned  or 
disabled  before  it  could  land,  which  was  very 
|  doubtful,  as  there  was  no  suitable  landing- 
|  place  for  miles  down  stream.  This  decided 
me,  and  so  making  the  syce  (horse-boy)  carry 
some  biscuits,  a  couple  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  aud 
a  flask,  I  started  on  my  way  about  noon,  keeping 
the  sycc  at  my  side  or' close  behind  me.  At 
first  the  track  lay  through  a  stretch  of  about  a 
mile  covered  with  long  tiger-grass  about  sixteen 
feet  high.  The  track  was  cut  up  by  deep  ruts 
filled  with  water.  The  long  grass  almbst  met 
overhead,  thereby  arching  the  path,  and  thus 
not  a  breath  of  air  could  stir  and  the  heat  was 
stifling.  These  stretches  of  long  grass  are  called 
choppras  in  Assam.  They  are  burnt  clear  to 
the  ground  every  cold  season,  and  grow  up  again 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  during  the  rains. 

On  leaving  this  choppra  the  track  entered 
dense  forest  jungle.  The  high  trees'  almost 
interlaced  overhead,  and  the  tree  ferns,  orchids, 
and  creepers  hung  from  every  branch  and  filled 
up  .the  spaces  above.  Below,  the  dense  tangle 
of  undergrowth,  consisting  of  cane,  wild  carda- 
mums,  wild  plantains,  palm  ferns,  and  shrubs  of 
great  .variety,  presented  a  wall  of  vegetation  on 
either  side  of  the  track  that  was  not  only  im¬ 
penetrable  to  one  unaccustomed  to  jungle  life, 
but  was  opaque,  and  limited  the  range  of  vision 
to  the  twigs  and  branches  bordering  the  roadside. 

The  trunks  of  the  nearest  trees  were  quite 
concealed"  from  view  by  the  undergrowth, 
though  their  upper  branches  overhung  the 
road.  The  track  was  ploughed  into  deep  ruts, 
and  the  clay-like  mud  of  which  it  consisted  was 
just  firm  enough  to  allow  the  ruts  and  huge 
holes  a  foot  deep  and  more  made  by  elephants’ 
feet  to  remain  without  closing  up.  Exposed 
roots  of  trees  crossed  the  track  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals,  as  did  at  greater  intervals  the  fallen 
trunks  of  trees,  some  evidently  having  been, 
blown  down  during  .the, previous  night’s  gales. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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THE  TIGERSKIN:  A  STORY  OF  CENTRAL  INDIA. 

By  Louis  Rousselet, 

Author  of  “The  Two  Cabin  Boys,”  “The  Drummer  Boy,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXII. — THE  HEROES  OF  THE  DAY. 


WHILE  his  colleagues  were  engaged  with 
the  food  the  colonel  settled  the  plan 
of  campaign  with  the  shikaris.  Having 


received  their  orders,  these  latter  hurried 
off  to  rejoin  their  comrades,  who  had  been 
at  their  stations  since  the  evening  before. 
The  colonel  went  back  into  the  tent. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “  some  of  us 
have  already  taken  part  in  a  hunt  of  this 
sort  and  know  its  perils  and  difficulties. 
To  those  who  have  not  done  so  I  have  only 
one  bit  of  advice  to  offer,  and  that  is  not  to 
stray  far  from  their  comrades,  and  in  case 
wc  separate  to  do  as  the  leader  of  their  troop 
tells  them.  And  now  to  horse  !  ” 

Again  the  horses  were  mounted,  but  as 
the  start  was  made  Holbcck  was  seen  to 
leave  his  mule  attached  to  a  peg  and  to 


march  off  on  foot  with  his  umbrella  in  his 
hand  and  his  zinc  box  at  his  side. 

“  Hallo,  doctor  !  ”  shouted  Butnot,  “  are 


you  going  to  leave  us  just  as  the  fun  is 
about  to  begin  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  Holbeck,  with  a  smile, 
“but  my  gallant  mule  does  not  seem  to 
me  sufficiently  solid  to  withstand  a  re¬ 
minder  from  a  buffalo’s  horns,  and  my  seat 
is  not  quite  sure  enough  to  enable  me  to 
perform  as  a  picador.  Latchman  is  going 
to  take  me  up  that  hill  you  see  to  the 
right,  and  thence  I  can  look  on  without 
tiring  myself.” 

“  Do  you  mean  that  little  wood  all  by 
itself  there  on  the  flank  of  the  hill  ?  ”  asked 
I  the  colonel. 

“Yes,”  answered  the  doctor.  “  One  of 


the  natives  Latchman  has  been  speaking 
to  just  now  says  that  up  there  I  shall  find 
some  enormous  ant-hills.” 

“The  mystery  is  explained,”  said  Bar- 
barou,  with  a  loud  laugh.  “  You  look 
after  the  ants  and  we  will  look  after  the 
buffaloes.” 

“  I  wish  you  good  luck,  gentlemen,” 
said  the  imperturbable  naturalist,  quietly 
oper.ug  his  umbrella  and  walking  off, 
while  the  noisy  troop  disappeared  in  a 
cloud  of  dust. 

After  half  an  hour’s  gallop,  the  colonel, 
at  a  sign  from  the  chief  huntsman,  shouted 
“  Halt !  ”  and  the  twenty  horsemen  pulled 
up.  Then,  as  the  order  was  given,  they 
took  their  stations  right  and  left  so  as  to 
to  form  a  long  line  across  the  valley. 

Some  distance  off  were  the  buffaloes 
scattered  over  the  plain,  some  browsing  on 
the  herbage,  others  stretched  on  the 
ground.  Haribadada  estimated  them  at 
about  sixty. 

A  fresh  signal  was  given,  and  the  line 
advanced  at  a  gallop.  Each  horseman 
carried  his  gun  ready  loaded  at  his  right 
knee.  The  buffaloes  were  probably  warned 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  by  the  beat 
of  the  horses’  shoes  on  the  hard  ground. 
They  rose  hurriedly  and  disorderly,  inter¬ 
rogated  the  air  with  their  shining  nostrils, 
uncertain  to  which  side  to  fly,  for  their 
sight  is  not  very  keen  and  their  intelli¬ 
gence  is  but  meagre. 

The  hunters  were  hardly  a  hundred 
yards  off  when  the  herd,  realising  at  last 
all  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  started  in 
full  flight  up  the  valley.  A  shower  of 
bullets  rained  on  to  them  and  changed  their 
flight  into  a  rout.  But  behind  the  herd 
three  huge  animals  lay  on  the  ground, 
which  were  surrounded  and  dispatched. 

The  sportsmen,  having  reloaded  their 
guns,  were  hurrying  off  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives,  when  the  colonel  shouted, 

“  Stop,  gentlemen.  There  is  no  good  in 
tiring  your  horses  to  no  purpose.  "We 
shall  catch  the  buffaloes  in  a  trap  the  way 
they  have  gone,  and,  besides,  you  could 
never  make  sure  of  hitting  them  when  they 
are  going  at  that  rate.  You  need  not  fet  1 
alarmed.  In  half  an  hour  or  so  you  will 
see  them  back  again.  The  two  hundred 
beaters  that  are  round  the  head  of  the 
valley  will  send  them  down.  But  we  must 
change  our  line  of  battle.  We  can  never 
think  of  meeting  the  charge  of  such  heavy 
brutes,  for  they  would  smash  up  horses 
and  men.  By  dividing  into  two  parties 
and  echelloning  on  each  side  of  the  valley 
we  shall  make  them  defile  beneath  our  fire, 
and,  the  horses  being  rested,  we  can  take 
up  the  pursuit.” 

The  hunters  divided  according  to  the 
colonel’s  advice.  He  took  charge  of  one 
of  the  troops,  while  General  Butnot  com¬ 
manded  the  other.  Each  troop  was  scat¬ 
tered  in  vedettes  about  twenty  yards  apart, 
and  waited  events. 

Half  an  hour  had  hardly  elapsed  when 
a  distant  rumbling  announced  the  return 
of  the  herd.  Soon  the  ground  shook  and 
shouts  of  “  Look  out !  ”  ran  down  the  line 
of  hunters  as  the  buffaloes  appeared. 

The  spectacle  presented  by  the  giant 
beasts  was  magnificent,  as  in  one  compact 
mass,  mad  with  terror,  with  their  huge 


The  herd  roarea  past  beneath  me.” 


horns  pointed  at  the  enemy,  they  came 
thundering  down  the  valley.  At  the  first 
few  shots  two  or  three  bulls  in  the  front 
Tank  were  rolled  over,  and  the  herd  was 
thrown  into  confusion.  Some  suddenly 
stopped,  trembling  and  terrified,  yielding 
themselves  an  easy  prey  to  the  guns,  while 
others,  seeing  the  In  rsernen,  rushed  to¬ 
wards  them.  Then  the  scene  became  ex¬ 
citing,  and  the  hunted  and  the  hunters 
fought  in  groups. 

A  cow  with  enormous  horns,  whose  calf 
had  been  killed  at  her  side,  came  furiously 
charging  up  to  Everest,  who  was  stationed 
just  on  the  edge  of  the  wood.  The  young 
man,  with  admirable  coolness,  allowed  the 
buffalo  to  come  almost  up  to  him  and  then 
fired  point-blank.  The  bullet  with  a  dull 
thud  struck  the  cow’s  forehead,  and  she, 
without  stopping,  gave  her  horns  a  shake 
and  grazed  Everest’s  arm  as  he  leant  back 
on  his  rearing  horse,  and,  twisting  round 
as  on  a  pivot,  rode  off  to  reload. 

Barbarou,  who  was  close  by,  saw  his 
friend’s  danger  and  gallantly  hurried  up 
to  the  rescue.  Halting  his  horse  to  be 
sure  of  his  aim,  he  fired,  and  the  bullet 
struck  home,  as  shown  by  the  blood  which 
gushed  from  the  cow’s  black  flank.  But 
the  wound  did  not  stop  her  career,  and  on 
she  came  with  her  head  down  straight  at 
the  hunter,  as  if  she  had  been  stung. 

The  sailor  had  only  time  to  seize  the 
rein  as  his  horse,  feeling  the  buffalo  at  his 
heels,  dashed  off  at  full  speed. 

There  are  many  pleasanter  things,  even 
for  an  experienced  rider,  than  to  be  on  a 
horse  with  the  bit  between  its  teeth,  and  it 
may  be  guessed  what  were  the  sensations 
of  Barbarou,  who  was  not  an  experienced 
rider,  when  he  found  his  horse  racing  along 
not  with  one  buffalo  but  with  twenty  at 
his  heels,  for  the  rest  of  the  herd  were  fol¬ 
lowing  the  old  cow. 

Giving  all  false  shame  to  the  winds,  Bar¬ 
barou  threw  away  his  gun,  and,  seizing 
the  mane,  clung  on  in  despair.  At  the 
sight  a  shout  arose  from  the  hunters,  who 
were  powerless  to  aid  him,  for  the  buffaloes 
were  in  the  way,  and  to  fire  with  him 
amongst  them  was  too  dangerous. 

Their  alarm  was  changed  to  agony  when 
they  saw  the  horse  head  towards  the  little 
wood  and  leap  out  of  sight.  Behind  him 
the  whole  of  the  herd  disappeared  into  the 
.thicket,  tearing  down  the  branches  and 
breaking  down  the  trees  which  barred 
their  progress.  For  a  short  time  the 
sinister  sounds  of  the  living  hurricane  were 
heard  from  among  the  foliage  as  they 
gradually  died  off  into  silence. 

“  Barbarou  is  lost !  ”  exclaimed  Everest, 
urging  his  horse  into  the  wood,  followed  by 
the  other  sportsmen.  Notwithstanding  the 
track  cut  by  the  beasts  through  the  bushes, 
the  trees  were  so  torn  and  entangled  that 
the  men  were  obliged  to  dismount  and 
leave  their  horses  in  charge  of  a  shikari. 

There  was  only  too  much  cause  to  fear 
that  Barbarou  had  been  torn  from  his  horse 
by  some  branch  or  other  and  trodden  under 
foot  by  his  furious  foes.  In  what  state 
would  they  find  his  corpse  ?  Probably  as 
a  mass  of  torn  and  bleeding  flesh.  What, 
then,  was  the  astonishment — it  might 
almost  be  said  the  stupefaction — of  the 
hunters  at  the  sight  which  greeted  their 
eyes.  The  terrible  cow  lay  dead  in  the 
centre  of  the  wood,  and,  standing  in  front 
of  her,  Barbarou  was  quietly  spanning  the 
length  of  her  horns  ! 

As  the  men  came  up  the  sailor  ex¬ 
claimed,  “There  is  a  pair  of  horns  for 
you  !  I  never  saw  one  like  it.  Over  three 
yards  from  tip  to  tip  !  My  dear  colonel,  I 
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will  keep  them,  and  I  think  I  have  earned  j  reports  of  the  guns.  The  doctor,  seeing 
them.”  my  impatience,  said  to  me,  very  kindly, 

“Certainly,  my  dear  sir,”  said  the  ‘Go,  my  friend ;  go,  I  do  not  want  you.’ 
colonel;  “but  perhaps  you  will  explain  [  I  came  out  of  the  wood  and  sat  down  on 
by  what  miracle  you  escaped  the  death  j  a  hillock  where  I  could  see  all  that  was 


“  The  bullet  struck  the  cow’s  forehead.” 


which  to  us  appeared  inevitable.  "We  ex- 
pected  to  find  you  annihilated  by  the  buffa¬ 
loes.” 

“Did  you,  now?”  said  Barbarou,  in  a 
tone  of  triumphant  simplicity.  #  “  What  I 
did  was  very  easy.  I  should  tell  you  that 
I  have  been  in  the  French  navy  ;  that  will 
explain  why  I  am  not  much  of  a  horseman, 
and  throw  a  light  on  what  follows.  When 
I  saw  that  horse  steer  for  the  wood  I  said 
to  myself,  ‘  Keep  your  eyes  open  or  you 
will  get  your  head  smashed  against  some 
tree,  if  you  don’t  get  tumbled  off  on  to 
the  ground  to  be  trod  upion  by  all  these 
horned  gentry  that  are  behind  you.’  So 
I  kept  myself  ready,  and  at  the  first  branch 
I  saw  coming  to  smash  iny  head  I  threw 
up  my  arms,  opened  my  legs,  and  jumped 
into  the  tree,  while  my  steed  sped  on  like 
a  mad  thing,  and  the  herd  roared  past 
beneath  me  without  raising  a  head.  When 
they  had  all  gone  I  got  down  and  caught 
sight  of  this  huge  brute,  which  had  come 
to  die  of  the  bullet  I  had  given  it.  As  for 
the  horse,  I  know  it  well.  It  will  never  be 
fool  enough  to  let  the  buffaloes  catch  it, 
and  I  feel  sure  we  shall  see  it  again  as  soon 
as  we  reach  the  rendezvous.” 

The  shikaris,  who  had  followed,  were 
busy  now  in  quartering  the  dead  buffalo, 
and  lifted  the  head  with  its  immense 
trophy. 

“  I  think,  gentlemen,”  said  the  colonel, 
“  that  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
day’s  results.  Eleven  buffaloes  have  been 
killed,  without  counting  the  fine  beast 
slain  in  such  a  dramatic  fashion  by  our 
friend,  and  which  was  probably  the  chief — 
the  queen  of  the  herd.  Mr.  Barbarou 
would  certainly  seem  to  be  the  hero  of 
this  memorable  expedition.  Now  let  us 
return  to  the  maharajah’s  tent,  where  a 
comfortable  lunch  awaits  us.” 

They  were  coming  out  from  under  the 
trees  when  Latchman  ran  up  to  Everest. 
“Is  the  doctor  with  you?”  asked  he, 
apparently  much  alarmed. 

“No,”  answered  Everest.  “But  why?” 

“  Mr.  Holbeck,”  continued  the  khitmat- 
gar,  “  came  into  this  wood  with  me  and 
began  to  gather  some  of  the  plants  and 
pick  up  the  little  animals  and  put  them 
into  his  green  box,  as  he  usually  does. 
That  did  not  a.mu>e  me  at  all,  and  I  was 
eager  to  see  the  hunt,  for  I  heard  the 


going  on.  I  saw  the  return  of  the  buffa¬ 
loes  and  the  firing,  but  what  was  my  horror 
when  I  suddenly  saw  Mr.  Barbarou  come 
up  to  this  side,  and,  followed  by  the  herd, 
charge  into  the  wood  exactly  where  I  had 
left  ray  master  !  ” 

“What!”  exclaimed  Everest;  “was 
the  doctor  there  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  servant,  “he 
was  right  in  the  line  of  route  taken  by  the 
herd.” 

“We  must  find  him,”  said  Everest.  “  I 
shall  never  be  happy  if  anything  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  him.” 

Hurriedly  he  rode  back  into  the  wood, 
followed  by  Barbarou,  the  colonel,  and 
some  of  the  others.  In  vain  they  searched 
all  through  it,  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
doctor. 

“My  brother  medico,”  said  Cunning¬ 
ham,  “  has  gone  back  to  the  tent  while  we 
are  hunting  for  him  here.  If  he  had  got 
in  the  way  of  the  buffaloes  he  would  not 
have  disappeared  altogether.  We  should 
at  least  find  some  trace  of  his  famous  vas- 
culum.” 

“  Hush!  ”  said  Butnot,  raising  his  gun. 
“  I  saw  something  move  over  there  at  the 
base  of  that  fig-tree.  I  am  sure  it  is  a 
bear  eating  the  ants.” 

And  the  little  man  brought  his  gun  up 
to  the  shoulder,  and  was  aiming  at  a  dark 
mass  that  was  crouching  on  the  ground, 
when  Barbarou  knocked  up  the  barrel  with 
his  hand,  and  exclaimed, 

“Hold  hard,  general !  that  bear  is  our 
friend  Holbeck.  You  had  only  got  to 
mention  ants  for  me  to  recognise  him.” 

“Holbeck!”  exclaimed  the  hunter; 
“  what  is  he  doing  there  ?  ” 

They  approached  with  caution,  and 
noiselessly,  and  soon  were  beside  the  doc¬ 
tor,  who,  half  buried  in  a  hole  which 
almost  concealed  him,  seemed  extremely 
busy.  Armed  with  a  magnifying-glass, 
he  was  examining  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy  the 
tiny  moving  dots  that  he  was  picking  out 
of  the  hole.  Suddenly  he  raised  his  head 
and  perceived  the  colonel. 

“Ah!  my  dear  friend!”  said  he,  quite 
radiant  with  delight.  “  It  is  admirable  ! 
I  have  just  made  a  discovery  which  will 
crown  all  my  labours.  Just  fancy!  In 
this  ant-hill  most  providentially  dug  up 
by  some  large  animal  I  have  found  au 
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Aculeate,  not  unlike  Crypt  ocertis  atratus, 
only  that  his  sting  is  not  venomous,  and 
only  produces  a  slight  smart.  It  is  ad¬ 
mirable  !  ” 

“  And  the  buffaloes  ?  ”  asked  the  colonel. 

“What  do  you  say?  ”  asked  Holbeck. 

“  I  was  speaking  about  a  herd  of  buffa¬ 
loes  which  rushed  past  here  like  an 
avalanche,  and  whose  traces  have  ploughed 
up  the  ground  all  round  you.” 

“  The  buffaloes  !  ”  said  the  doctor,  as  if 
waking  from  a  dream.  “I  did  not  see 
them.  Ah  !  but  wait — you  are  right ;  I 
remember  I  did  hear  a  great  noise  all 
round  me  a  little  while  ago,  but  I  was 


busy  counting  the  rings  in  the  corslet  of  j 
my  Cryptocerus.” 

»  Oh,  indeed,”  said  Butnot,  astounded  j 
at  such  coolness. 

“  Well,  it  is  admirable  !  ”  exclaimed  the 
colonel.  “  More  admirable  than  all  the 
extraordinary  feats  of  this  clay ;  and  I 
propose  that  the  story  you  have  just  told 
us  should  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  in 
the  annals  of  the  Tigerslayers’  Club  ;  they 
will  not  contain  anything  much  more  sur-  j 
prising.” 

The  doctor  was  dragged  out  of  his  hole  J 
and,  much  to  his  regret,  borne  far  away  ) 
from  his  beloved  Cryptocerus,  with  which,  ) 


however,  he  had  nearly  filled  his  famous 
green  box. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AETER  some  further  conference  the  boy3 
resumed  their  flight  with  freshened 
vigour,  and  it  was  sunset  when  they  reached 
the  skirts  of  thick  wood  through  which  it  ! 
seemed  their  road  to  safety  lay.  Laughing 
and  chatting  as  they  rode  along,  they  did 
not  notice  that  among  the  trees  there  came 
sometimes  a  gleam,  as  though  the  sun  now  i 
setting  at  their  backs  flashed  upon  weapons  i 
there.  But  when  they  reached  the  broad 
uneven  path  that  lay  between  the  trees, 
they  then  became  aware  of  three  stout 
horsemen  dressed  in  British  garb  drawn  j 
up  to  bar  the  road. 

“  Caught  like  a  fox,”  said  Harold. 

“  Never  mind,  I  sell  my  freedom  dearly  ! 
Look  here,  boys,  these  fellows  mean  to  j 
take  us.  How  this  indeed  were  pity.  We 
cannot  fly  the  rascals,  the  ponies  are 
already  weary  with  the  journey ;  these 
churls  are  finely  mounted.  I  think  that 
we  may  risk  it  to  show  them  a  bold  front. 
First  Owen  should  convince  them  that  we 
are  friends  to  Hyllyn,  and  if  they  then 
attack  us,  each  of  us  darts  a  javelin  right 
in  a  rascal’s  eye.  Well  aimed,  my  masters. 
Courage !  We  are  eight  Strong  against 
them,  and  they  must  be  stout  and  resolute 
to  take  us.  How  bear  in  mind  the  younger  , 
boys  ride  first  with  Owen  here,  and  launch 
their  javelins,  then  quickly  back  their 
ponies,  and  wo  ride  up  before  them  while  j 
they  fall  back  behind.” 

The  men  stood  in  the  path  awaiting  the 
coming  of  the  boys,  and  Owen  rode  for¬ 
ward  and  cried  out  in  British, 

“  Out  of  the  way,  ye  churls.  Make 
room  for  us  coming  from  Hyllyn  Dhu, 
lord  of  this  fair  domain.  I  charge  ye  in 
his  name  make  way  for  us.”  There  was 
no  answer  from  the  men,  and  Harold  cried 
in  English,  “Take  aim,  my  lads,  but  cast 
not  a  shaft  until  they  speak !  ”  These 
words  were  uttered  in  a  loud  firm  voice, 
and  the  opposing  foe  seemed  wonderfully 
moved  by  it.  The  centre  horseman  of  the 
th«f«  rode  forward,  and  in  English  ad¬ 
dressed  our  party  thus  : 

“Is  that  Earl  Harold’s  voice?  If  so, 
and  ye  are  English,  know  we  are  English 
too,  and  with  a  troop  of  horsemen  Earl 
Rolf  has  crossed  the  border  and  now  is 
near  at  hand.  By  your  fair  leave,  Earl 
Harold,  I  ride  oft'  to  your  father,  while 
guards  shall  wait  your  pleasure  to  guide 
you  to  his  presence.  These  men  will  help 
you  forward,  but  do  not  speak  to  them  !  ” 
Delighted  "’"h  the  hope  of  soon  em- 


Chapter  xiii.  — ( continued . ) 

bracing  Blue-tooth,  Harold  rode  up  at 
once.  The  younger  boys  depressed  their 
javelins,  which  they  had  held  at  point. 
They  all  were  too  delighted  to  doubt  a  tale 
so  welcome ;  but  Owen,  ever  cautious, 
whispered  to  Harold,  slily, 

“  Those  men  behind  are  Britons.  I  fear 
me  we  are  trapped  !  ” 

Then  Beorn  called  to  him  his  good  mas¬ 
tiff  Bran  (who  left  old  Hyllyn’s  with 
them  as  his  gift),  and  patting  his  broad 
brow,  he  whispered, 

“At  him,  and  hold  him!  Tear  him 
from  his  horse.  Harold,  you  drop  the 
other  !  ” 

Like  lightning  the  huge  dog  had  seized 
the  fellow’s  throat ;  and  Harold’s  weapon, 
flung  with  steady  hand,  crashed  through 
the  other’s  eye  !  On  rode  the  boys,  down 
went  the  men.  Two  thrusts  from  Beorn 
and  Kenulf  were  enough ;  the  javelins 
were  sharp ;  the  boys  were  bold,  and 
nerved  with  longing  to  be  home  again. 
Backwards  they  sped  as  though  to  gain 
the  house  where  they  had  met  such  friend¬ 
ship.  But  the  plan  which  Owen,  in  the 
heat  of  action,  made,  was  to  push  on  for 
England,  crossing  the  border  farther  to 
the  south  although  still  bearing  eastwards. 
So  on  they  galloped,  but  alas  !  in  vain,  for 
he  who  in  the  forest  had  told  them  of  Earl 
Blue-tooth,  returned  with  seven  others, 
armed  like  himself,  and  mounted.  He 
found  his  followers  bleeding,  their  horses 
standing  near  them.  He  asked  them  of 
the  English,  but  could  obtain  no  answer; 
at  last  he  shook  his  bridle,  and,  with  his 
savage  comrades,  dashed  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  pursued  by  Harold. 

After  a  short,  hard  gallop  they  came  up 
with  the  party,  and  hailing  them  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  commanded  them  to  halt.  The  boys 
sped  on,  urging  their  jaded  ponies,  and 
who  knows  yet  what  might  have  been  the 
upshot  of  the  fray  had  Hugo’s  horse  not 
stumbled.  Then  the  boys  reined  in  their 
ponies,  and  showed  front,  determined  not 
to  yield. 

The  Britons  now  advanced,  and  he  who 
spoke  in  English  cried, 

“Why  this  outrage,  Harold?  Thy 
father  will  be  wrathful  to  hear  what  thou 
hast  done  !  ” 

“  Where  is  the  earl  ?  ”  said  Harold.  “  I 
know  he  is  advancing,  and  should  be  here 
ere  now,  but  ye  are  none  of  his — your 
fellows  speak  no  English,  and  what  thou 
speakest  shows  me  thou  art  not  English 


born.  Who  else  among  your  number  can 
speak  a  word  to  me  ?  ” 

To  this  there  was  no  reply.  At  last  the- 
spokesman — evidently  leader  of  the  band 
I  — exclaimed,  advancing  quickly, 

“  I  have  thy  father’s  orders.  Come  with 
i  me.  If  it  were  not  so  I  could  easily  have- 
i  slain  a  score  such  boys  as  thou.  We  of  the 
border  here  as  often  serve  the  English  as 
our  own  true  British  side  in  quarrel,  and 
1  just  now  are  in  your  father's  service. 
Come  with  us.  Resistance  is  in  vain.  If 
you  resist  once  more  we  show  our  British 
blood,  and  stop  your  fighting  quickly.. 
.Come  in  peace,  and  thou  shalt  see  thy 
father,  but  if  not  we  take  thee  prisoner, 
and  hold  thee  out  for  ransom.  Time  flies ;. 
no  hesitation !  ” 

Seeing  that  they  were  really  overmas¬ 
tered,  one  boy  half  stunned  just  sitting  on 
his  horse  and  quite  unfit  for  combat,  Owen, 
uncertain,  left  their  number  six.  "What 
could  they  do  ?  In  this  emergency  Harold 
perceived  their  wisest,  safest  plan  was- 
yielding  up  at  once.  So  thus  he  spoke : 

“Thou  sayest  that  my  father  is  not  far 
from  the  forest  ?  Lead  me  to  him  ;  your 
payment  depends  upon  the  treatment  that 
I  receive  from  you.  March !  to  my 
father.” 

Instantly,  at  a  sign  from  the  leader,  the 
men  came  forward,  and,  a  man  riding  close 
by  each  boy  and  pony,  the  leader  at  the 
head,  a  groom  behind  with  Owen,  the 
party  moved  along.  The  boys  tried  in 
vain  to  enter  into  conversation  with  their 
guides  ;  either  they  could  not  understand 
them,  or  they  would  not.  The  only  an¬ 
swer  ever  given  was  from  Hugo's  captor, 
who,  after  many  questions  from  the  boy,  at 
last  said,  impatiently, 

“Dym  Sassanach,  I  can  no  English,” 
moaning  that  he  did  not  speak  the  language. 

They  passed  through  the  dense  and 
dreary  wood  until  they  emerged  on  a  plain 
or  heath  of  no  very  great  extent,  being 
not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  across  at 
the  point  at  which  our  party  entered  it. 
Beyond  were  some  rugged  rocks  to  which 
the  band  now  addressed  their  stejjs. 
These  were  soon  gained,  and  a  curious 
fissure  was  disclosed,  forming  the  en¬ 
trance  to  a  winding  road  which  descended 
somewhat  steeply  for  a  considerable  depth, 
but  the  path  was  so  constructed  as  to  be 
perfectly  practicable  for  horses — that  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  one  after  another  in  single  or  In- 
j  diau  file. 


Of  course  the  descent  did  not  take  long 
to  accomplish.  At  last  they  reached  the 
foot  and  rode  into  a  dark  natural  archway 
worn  in  the  solid  rock.  Here  for  a  time 
the  way  was  pitch  dark,  and  to  the  boys 
it  seemed  like  an  eternity  until  they  en¬ 
tered  a  most  spacious  chamber,  or  rather 
platform,  surrounded  by  huge  walls  of 
rock,  which,  nearly  meeting  overhead, 
formed  a  tremendous  vault.  To  keep  the 
rain  and  storms  from  pouring  down,  the 
highest  points  had  been  still  more  protected 
by  rough  boards  across  forming  a  sort  of 
roof.  And  in  the  centre  of  the  ground 
below,  forming  a  sort  of  floor,  a  mighty 
fire  blazed.  Around  this  fire  lay  some  ten 
or  twelve  marauders  armed  with  all  sorts 
of  weapons.  The  English  bill,  the  Danish 
axe,  the  British  sword,  the  Roman  ensis, 
the  Saxon  seax,  all  were  there.  Spears, 
boar-spears,  javelins,  bows,  arrows,  slings, 
were  here  in  great  profusion.  Round  the 
space  which  we  have  called  the  floor  were 
many  doors  leading  to  caverns  in  the  rock, 
and  these  were  all  securely  barred,  save 
one  that  in  the  centre  of  this  uncommon 
circle  seemed  larger  than  the  rest.  The 
band  now  halted,  and  the  leader  bade  the 
ruffians  near  the  fire  lead  off  the  horses. 
This  was  accomplished  through  another 
door  that  opened  on  a  cavern  devoted  to 
the  horses,  serving  in  stead  of  stables. 
Then  from  the  centre  door  which  we  have 
seen  was  open  emerged  a  train  of  women. 
At  the  head  of  these  marched  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  whom  we  knew  as  Dame  Veronica  of 
Myrdhyn’s  Druid  glen.  Addressing  this 
grim  person  the  captain  of  the  robbers 
(for  such  in  sooth  they  were)  ordered  the 
women’s  cavern  to  be  prepared  for  Harold 
and  all  the  other  English  by  having  skins 
extended  on  wooden  boards  for  beds. 

“For,”  as  he  told  the  woman,  “it 
would  not  do  for  Blue-tooth  to  find  his 
son  ill-treated.  Remember  they  must  feed 
on  all  things  of  the  best.  Let  there  be  no 
complaint !  ” 

Then  turning  round  to  Harold  he  spoke 
in  better  English  than  he  had  used  before. 

‘ 1  Thou  art  my  prisoner,  Harold !  Of 
course  I  know  thy  father  is  seeking  thee 
in  Britain.  Here  thou  art  lost  to  him. 
These  rocks  are  known  to  few,  these  pas¬ 
sages  to  none  beyond  myself  and  band. 
Now  we  want  gold.  Thy  life  is  nothing — • 
that  is  quickly  sped,  if  I  should  only  wish 
it.  But,  again,  thy  death  would  bring  me 
nothing.  Grim  Earl  Rolf  must  send  a 
ransom  fitting  to  thy  birth — a  thousand 
ounces  of  the  purest  gold  buys  thee  and 
thine  full  freedom,  less  than  that  would 
never  pay  me  for  my  care  of  thee.  The 
question  now  arises  whom  to  send  to  give 
the  earl  my  message.  One  of  you  speaks 
British  pretty  well.  How  thinkest  thou, 
young  sir,  wilt  thou  perform  my  bidding 
to  the  earl  P  ”  This  was  addressed  to 
Owen.  “  An  Englishman  as  thou  art,  spite 
of  dress  and  art,  would  be  admitted  to  him. 
Thou  canst  not  find  thy  way  alone  back  to 
our  band  in  safety,  but  I  will  send  my 
henchman  with  thee  too  to  guide  thy 
footsteps  back.  If  thou  sayest  no,  I 
know  Llewellyn  buys  thee  and  the  rest, 
though  I  must  sell  you  cheaper  in  that 
case.” 

Then  spoke  the  young  Earl  Harold  : 

“  Sir,  outlaw,  robber,  thief  1  I  know  not 
what  to  style  thee.  We  are  English, 
wholly  in  thy  power,  and  have  no  choice 
to  make.  Our  friend  will  do  thy  bidding, 
but  to  gain  an  audience  of  the  grim  earl 
my  father,  I  think  it  would  be  better  if 
two  of  us  were  sent.  Send  him”  (pointing 
to Kenulf)  “or  him”  (here pointing  straight 


to  Beorn).  “  They  both  are  better  known 
to  Blue-tooth  than  is  our  other  friend” 
(pointing  this  time  to  Owen) ;  “  and  still  J 
think  it  wise  to  send  him  too,  because  he 
knows  some  British  and  would  translate 
the  answer  to  this  thy  friend  and  bench 
man.  That  they  will  both  return  I  pledge 
my  word  of  honour.” 

The  robber  captain  laughed . 

“  I  care  not  much  for  that,”  he  said, 
“  but  still  I  know  you  English  have  some 
strange  ideas  about  your  ‘  word  of  honour.’ 
I’ll  consult  the  band.  To-night,  so  please 
you,  rest  in  our  poor  cave.  Call  for  what 
cheer  you  please,  for  well  it  will  be 
answered,  and  sleep  in  perfect  safety. 
We  cannot  do  you  harm  without  great  loss 
of  money.  That  is  too  dear  a  pleasure — 
one  which  I  can’t  indulge  in.” 

“For  me,”  said  Harold,  “and  my 
friends,  I  care  but  little  what  I  eat,  and 
still  less  what  I  drink,  but  be  so  courteous 
as  to'give  our  horses  an  extra  feed  of  oats. 
See  they  sleep  warm  with  straw  strewn  in 
their  stables,  so  that  the  rocky  pavement 
chill  not  their  tender  hoofs.  For  this  I 
should  be  thankful.  Ton  poor  boy,  who 
fell  in  our  encounter,  is  still  a  little  shaken, 
and  I  would  beg  these  ladies  ”  (the  captain 
grinned  at  this — Veronica  a  lady  !)  “  to 
give  him  such  a  mess  of  milk  and  oaten 
meal  as  may  be  quickly  given.  For  us 
just  what  thou  wilt,  so  it  be  good  and 
plenty.  Thy  payment  is  secure,  for  that 
thou  canst  depend  on  me  and  grim  Earl 
Blue-tooth.  Odin’s  eye*  sinks  in  the  well 
of  Mimer,  showing  us  that  it  is  time  to 
sleep,  and  we  have  ridden  much.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  rest  and  still  more  glad  to  rise !  ” 

To  do  the  robber  captain  justice,  he 
greatly  admired  Harold  and  the  rest.  For 
them  it  was  most  lucky  that  he  took 
Owen’s  accent  to  be  a  foreign  sign.  He 
held  him  all  along  to  be  an  Englishman, 
and  Owen,  with  the  cunning  of  his  race, 
confirmed  this  wrong  opinion.  He  thought 
if  he  were  known  as  British  he  might  be 
sent  a  captive  back  to  King  Llewellyn,  a 
thing  he  greatly  dreaded.  Besides,  he 
saw  advantage  in  making  friends  with 
Blue-tooth.  He  felt  the  cause  of  Britain 
was  lost  for  want  of  union,  and  so  he 
thought  his  policy  was  to  be  friends  with 
Rolf. 

Harold  disliked  him  greatly,  but  he  saw 
the  need  of  keeping  friends  with  him,  and 
more  than  all,  he  saw  the  use  that  might 
arise  from  Owen’s  being  taken  for  an 
English  lad.  He  feared  to  tell  the  others 
exactly  what  he  thought,  not  knowing 
who  might  hear  him  where  all  around  were 
foes.  But  yet  he  saw  they  felt  it  as  much 
as  he  himself.  So  Owen  was  accounted  to 
be  an  Englishman. 

Betimes  next  morning  Harold  and  the 
boys  were  wakened  from  their  slumbers 
and  told  to  hurry  to  the  large  platform 
which  the  captain  called  a  “hall.”  Here 
many  of  the  band  were  seated  in  grave 
deliberation.  Seats  were  reserved  among 
them  for  their  young  English  captives, 
who  met  with  great  respect  and  kindness 
at  their  hands.  When  they  were  seated 
he  whom  we  call  captain  addressed  the 
captives  thus : 

“We  have 'paid  due  attention  to  thy 
request,  Earl  Harold,  that  some  one  of 
thy  party,  besides  him  who  speaks  British, 
shall  be  dispatched  to  Blue-tooth.  But 
we  have  found  it  wisest  to  stand  by  our 
decision  that  only  he,  attended  by  one  of 
my  retainers,  shall  be  dispatched  to  Erig- 

*  The  sun.  It  was  a  poetic  figure  that  called  sunset 
the  descent  o£  Odin’s  (or  Wodin's)  eye  to  the  well  of 
ilimer. 


land.  He  shall  be  well  provided  with 
matters  for  his  journey,  and  we  shall  dress 
our  soldier  (who  is  by  birth  a  Norseman, 
and  speaks  thy  tongue  correctly)  as  if  he 
too  were  English.  For  his  safety  I  have 
thee  here  as  hostage.  In  six  days’  time  we 
reckon  they  should  return  again,  but  if  in 
twelve  days’  space  our  man  does  not  return 
you  all  of  you  will  hang.  No  words! 
And  now  to  breakfast.” 

(To  he  continued.) 


BEETLES,  AND  WHEBE  TO 
FIND  THEM. 

By  Theodore  Wood. 

(Continued  from  page  GCG.) 

IAaggots,  when,  they  have  been  lying  on  th® 
Jl  ground  for  a  few  weeks,  are  nearly  always 
productive,  if  shaken  over  a  sheet  or  open 
umbrella,  and  sometimes  yield  insects  of  th.® 
greatest  rarity.  Faggot-stacks,  too,  or  rather 
the  collections  of  the  trunks  of  five  or  six-year- 
old  trees  which  are  occasionally  (and  only  occa¬ 
sionally,  alas  !)  left  neglected  in  woods  and 
forests,  mostly  swarm  with  beetles,  especially 
when  the  bark  is  becoming  loosened  from  the 
wood. 

The  many  beetles  which  take  up  their  abode 
in  such  repulsive  substances  as  carrion, 
animal-droppings,  etc. ,  are  best  taken  by  drop¬ 
ping  the  offal  bodily  into  a  pail  of  water,  or  even 
a  small  pool,  and  picking  tnem  out  with  forceps 
as  they  rise  to  the  surface  in  order  to  escape 
drowning.  By  this  plan  a  great  deal  of  un¬ 
pleasantness  is  avoided,  and,  when  it  can  be 
carried  out,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  system. 
Wave  also  taken  great  numbers  of  carrion- 
frequenting  beetles  by  exposing  empty  crab- 
shells  in  favourable  situations,  multitudes  of 
insects  being  daily  attracted  by  the  odour 
arising  from  the  few  fragments  of  flesh  which 
had  not  been  removed. 

Fungi  are  always  productive,  and  harbour 
many  beetles  which  are  never  to  be  found  else¬ 
where.  They  are  best  examined  by  shaking 
them  over  a  large  sheet  of  paper  or  into  the 
sweep-net,  when  the  specimens  required  for  the 
collection  can  be  selected,  and  the  common  herd 
allowed  to  make  their  escape.  All  kinds  of 
fungi  should  be  tried.  Even  the  hard  scale-like 
species  so  plentiful  upon  decaying  wood  some¬ 
times  produces  good  insects. 

Hotbeds  swarm  with  insects  at  ail  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  should  never  be  passed  by  without 
examination.  A  good  plan  is  to  shake  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  loose  straw,  etc.,  into  a  tightly-fitting 
bag,  and  to  carry  away  the  debris  for  a  more 
leisurely  inspection.  If  this  be  done,  number¬ 
less'  insects  will  be  found  which  otherwise  would 
have  escaped.  Heaps  of  cut  grass  also  should 
always  be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  sunny. 

In  fen  districts,  which  are  most  produc¬ 
tive  hunting-grounds  for  the  votaries  of  all. 
branches  of  entomology,  the  bundles  of  eufc 
reeds,  which  are  often  allowed  to  lie  for  weeks 
before  removal,  will  generally  afford  a  rich  har¬ 
vest  of  specimens  if  they  be  shaken  over  a  sheet. 
Many  of  our  rarest  beetles  have  been  taken,  m. 
this  way,  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  only  necessary  condition  is  that  the  reeds 
shall  have  been  left  lying  for  some  little  time 
upon  the  ground. 

Fences  and  railings,  when  the  sun  is 
shininsr,  are  the  resort  of  many  beetles,  most  of 
which  require  some  little  care  in  order  to  bring 
about  their  capture,  owing  to  their  habit  of 
allowing  themselves  to  fall  to  the  ground  imme¬ 
diately  upon  catching  sight  of  an  approaching 
hand.  Wood-boring  insects,  also,  often  resort  to 
fences,  and  may  sometimes  be  found  in  abun¬ 
dance  therein.  “  Wall-tops,  too,  are  worthy  of 
examination,  especially  if  there  be  moss  grow¬ 
ing  upon  them,  while  the  crevices  in  the  mortar 
ought  not  to  be  passed  by  if  there  are  any  fruit- 
trees  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Certain, 
of  the  weevils  attacking -  these  trees,  which 
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prefer  to  make  their  raids  under  cover  of  dark¬ 
ness,  always  look  out  for  some  such  retreat  in 
which  to  conceal  themselves  from  dawn  to 
dusk. 

On  hot  sunny  days  many  beetles  may  be 
found  crawling  upon  the  pavement,  even  in 
the  midst  of  crowded  cities.  In  early  spring  and 
late  autumn  they  are  often  particularly  abundant 
upon  the  pathways,  and  the  coleopterist  may 
well  do  worse  than  take  a  stroll  through  some 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  his  town,  if  he 
happen  to  dwell  in  one,  and  see  if  he  cannot 
find  something  of  value  among  the  many  insects 
with  which  he  is  sure  to  meet. 

Sand-pits  and  chalk-pits  are  often  veritable 
treasure-houses  for  the  entomologist,  owing  to 
the  vast  number  of  insects  which  fly,  fall,  or  are 
blown  into  their  depths,  and  fail  to  escape  from 
their  prison.  The  most  productive  pits  are 
those  with  .straight-cut  sides,  and  one  of  these 
will  often  furnish  as  many  specimens  in  a  single 
hour’s  collecting  as  would  be  met  with  during  a 
long  day’s  work  in  the  surrounding  country. 
Near  the  coast,  more  especially,  some  of  our 
very  rarest  insects  may  be  looked  for  in  such 
situations,  in  which,  indeed,  lies  almost  the 
only  hope  of  finding  them. 

The  coast  itself  is  the  abode  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  beetles  of  a  totally  different  character 
from  those  found  inland.  They  should  be 
looked  for  under  stones  and  shingle,  in  decaying 
seaweed,  and  burrowing  in  the  sand,  as  well  as 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  collecting.  Some 
beetles  live  under  stones  beneath  high-water 
mark,  so  that  they  are  actually  submerged  for 
two  or  three  hours  at  every  tide.  Most  of  these 
are  small  and  dingy  in  colour,  so  that  unless 
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very  carefully  looked  for  they  will  not  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  sand  upon  which  they  are 
resting. 

The  banks  of  rivers  and  ponds  are  generally 
rich  in  insect  life,  especially  if  bordered  by  mud. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  stamp  violently  twice  or  thrice 
upon  the  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  mud.  The 
beetles,  which  are  hiding  in  their  burrows,  then 
become  alarmed,  and  hastily7  make  their  way  to 
the  surface  in  the  hope  of  escaping  from  the 
danger.  Or  water  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
surface,  which  will  bring  about  very  much  the 
same  result ;  the  insects  imagining  that  a  flood 
is  taking  place,  leave  their  burrows  from  fear 
of  suffering  death  by  drowning. 

It  is  really  wonderful  to  see  what  hosts  of 
insects  are  sometimes  washed  up  by  floods, 
even  during  the  winter  time.  They  must  be 
taken  out  just  as  the  water  reaches  its  highest 
point,  however,  or  the  majority  will  be  left 
stranded,  and  will  speedily7  seek  some  more 
secure  retreat  than  that  from  which  they7  were 
so  rudely  ejected. 

During  the  winter  months,  too,  moss  arid 
haystack  befuse  are  very  productive,  and 
should  be  treated  after  the  fashion  of  hotbeds, 
the  canvas  bag  being  called  into  requisition. 
Moss,  however,  is  always  deserving  of  examina¬ 
tion,  winter  and  summer  alike,  and  the  Sphag¬ 
num,  or  bog-moss,  so  com  mon  in  marshy  ground, 
is  the  exclusive  home  of  many  of  the  greatest 
prizes  which  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  collector. 

Water,  of  course,  is  the  abode  of  a  large 
number  of  beetles,  some  of  which  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  ponds  and  the  borders  of  lakes,  while 
others  prefer  running  streams.  These  must  be 
taken  out  by  means  of  a  special  net,  and  it  is 


worthy  of  note  that  no  weedy  pond  or  pool,  no 
matter  how  small,  should  be  passed  over  without 
examination. 

Many7  of  the  land  beetles  conceal  themselves 
during  the  daytime  beneath  stones,  logs,  etc., 
lying  upon  the  ground,  or  among  fallen  and  de¬ 
caying  leaves.  Stone-heaps  by  the  roadside, 
more  especially  near  the  sea-coast,  are  often 
very  productive. 

There  is  yet  another  situation  in  which  valu¬ 
able  beetles  are  often  to  be  fuuud,  and  that, 
strange  to  say,  is  in  the  nests  of  such  creatures 
as  the  ant,  the  wasp,  and  even  the  hornet, 
where  they  seem  to  be  treated  as  pets,  and  to  be 
tended  with  the  utmost  care  by7  their  hosts. 
Front  the  former  of  these  nests  the  beetles  can 
often  be  obtained  by  lay  ing  stones,  fragments  of 
wood,  etc.,  upon  them,  and  examining  them 
daily,  and  early  in  the  morning,  in  order  to 
capture  any  which  may  be  clinging  to  the  lower 
surface.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  and  more 
formidable  insects  the  nest  itself  must  be  taken 
— not  always  an  easy  task. 

The  burrows  of  the  Goat  Moth  are  resorted 
to  by  many  beetles,  which  seem  attracted  by  the 
highly-flavoured  odour  proceeding  therefrom. 
If  the  bark  over  the  burrows  can  be  stripped  off, 

,  these  beetles  will  often  be  found  in  numbers. 

Some  beetles  are  found  almost  exclusively7  in 
houses,  some  preferring  the  cellars,  and  others 
the  store-cupboards.  In  fact,  there  is  really 
scarcely  any  situation  in  which  beetles  may  not 
be  found,  and  the  most  successful  collector  will 
be  he  who  perseveres  even  in  unlikely  situations, 
and  passes  over  no  spot  in  consequence  of  the 
seeming  improbability  of  his  making  any  cap¬ 
tures  therein. 


STUDIES  FROM  NATURE. 

1. — The  Adjutant  Bird. 
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BURNHAM  BEECHES. 

By  Robert  Richardson,  b.a. 

There  were  woods  in  old  Greece,  as 
Theocritus  teaches, 

That  were  justly  renowned,  many¬ 
leaved,  myrtle-groved  ; 

But  when  you  have  wandered  a  day  at 
the  Beeches 

You’ll  avow  that  you  too  in  Arcadia 
have  roved.  * 


Oh  !  pleasant  the  shade  is  in  sweet  Burn¬ 
ham  Beeches, 

Thick  as  old  Yallombrosa,  and  fragrant 
and  cool ; 

And  green,  green  the  vales  where  the  sun 
hardly  reaches, 

And  you  walk  through  fern-dells  as 
you  wade  through  a  pool. 


*  Et  tu  in  Arcadia  vixisti. 


’M.'d  Burnham’s  broad  beeches  are  dim  winding 
alleys. 

Where  you  wander  enchanted  the  Summer 
day  through  ; 

And  mossy-soft  pathways,  and  green  darkling 
valleys, 

Where  you’ll  dream  like  a  poet,  and  sing  like 
one  too. 


Now  four  square  yards  good  of  the  greensward 
is  whitened 

By  our  tablecloth,  white  as  the  cap  of  Mont 
Blanc  ; 

And  we  circle  about  it  with  appetites  height¬ 
ened 

By  the  air,  and  the  sun, — and  the  sound  of 
the  gong. 

[At  a 
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At  a  gipsying  lunch  one  had  best  be  no  fumbler, 

For  your  pose  isn't  always  conducive  to  ease  ; 

"While  with  one  hand  you  cautiously  balance  a 
tumbler, 

"With  the  other  you’re  steadying  a  plate  on 
your  knees. 

Here’s  Jack,  on  the  edge  of  a  little  knoll  seated, 

Comes  suddenly  down  from  his  perch  with  a 
swing. 

And  learns  the  old  adage,  so  often  repeated, 

How  a  little  Jcnoll-edgc  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

What  a  row  !  "What  a  babel  of  tongues  !  "W ell, 
what  matter, 

"When  every  one ’s  “  in  it,”  with  laughter  and 
talk  ? 

"While  Charlie  transforms  himself  into  head 
waiter — 

You  can’t  score  off  Charlie  at  drawing  a  cork. 

What  fun  in  the  brakes,  driving  home  in  the 
gloaming — 

(What  memories  pleasant  the  retrospect 
yields) — 

As  we  passed  by  old  Eton  the  boys  were  still 
roaming 

Arm-in-arm  through  the  streets  and  the  dim 
playing  fields. 


A  CANOE  CRUISE  IN  THE 
SOLENT,  ETC. 

By  C.  Penrose,  m.a., 

Member  of  the  Point  Canoe  Club  and  Joint-Author  of 
“ Practical  Canoeing." 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  next  time  the  canoes  got  under  way,  or 
“  weigh  ”  as  some  old-fashioned  people  will 
spell  it,  was  for  a  picnic  up  the  Yarmouth  river, 
in  company  with  the  large  canoe  spoken  of  before. 
Botli  the  little  canoe3  had  to  carry  passengers, 
and  I  believe  the  Rita  took  two,  her  well  being 
longer  than  Mayflower’s.  We  sat  on  the  after 
decks  ourselves  while  our  fair  fellow-voyagers 
occupied  the  “  wells.”  The  big  canoe  previously 
mentioned  was  equally  laden  with  ladies. 

I  do  not  think  this  river  would  be  considered 
a  good  place  for  a  picnic  by  general  opinion. 
In  the  first  place  yon  have  a  lot  of  mud  to  get 
through  to  land  from  the  boats,  and  then  the 
shores,  though  they  look  very  pretty  with  trees 
and  grassy  banks,  are  apt  to  be  rather  slimy 
with  mud. 

What  with  hauling  and  poling  we  at  last  got 
the  canoes  near  enough  to  land  for  the  passen¬ 
gers  to  disembark,  though  the  crews  had  to  go 
into  the  mud  a  bit  to  help  them  ashore,  and 
rigged  up  seats  with  bits  of  board  to  keep  us  , 
dry  and  clean  as  might  be,  and  effected  our 
picnic,  and  sketched,  and  collected  reeds  and 
other  souvenirs  of  the  place,  and  killed  upwards 
of  a  pint  of  wasps,  mostly  in  our  plates,  without 
getting  stung  once. 

When  we  had  finished,  the  tide  had  some¬ 
what  fallen,  and  the  excitement  of  getting  on 
board  distinctly  surpassed  that  of  landing,  both 
in  the  breadxlr  of  mud  one  traversed  and  in  its 
depth  and  tenacity. 

The  next  day  was  fine  and  warm,  and  the 
Mayflower  started  by  herself  for  an  afternoon’s 
cruise.  With  a  nice  little  air  from  the  eastward 
she  beat  to  Cowes,  having  a  look  into  the  “  New¬ 
town  river  ”  on  her  way,  which  appeared  a 
capital  place  for  a  future  anchorage,  having  more 
room  than  the  Yar,  while  at  the  same  time  per¬ 
fectly  sheltered  and  delightfully  lonely.  We 
afterwards  made  it  the  scene  of  another  picnic, 
at  which  we  had  less  mud  but  more  wasps. 

On  reaching  Cowes  we — that  is  the  Mayflower 
and  her  captain — sailed  about  for  an  hour  or  so 
in  the  Medina  river  to  pass  the  time  till  the  tidal 
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current  should  be  favourable  for  returning,  and 
then  I  landed  to  do  a  little  shopping,  to  procure 
one  or  two  things  which  could  not  be  got  at 
Yarmouth. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  either  Cowes 
or  the  river  on  which  it  stands.  Both  are  full 
of  “objects  of  interest,”  such  as  will  not  be 
found  in  the  guide-books,  but  which  are  full  of 
delight  for  any  one  who  has  a  watery — espe¬ 
cially  a  sea-watery — corner  in  his  mind.  And 
as  the  crew  of  tire  Mayflower  has  a  mind  resem¬ 
bling  the  surface  of  the  globe,  in  being  about 
three-fifths  water,  he  is  content  to  poke  about 
such  a  place  for  hours,  examining  old  ships  and 
new  ships,  yachts  and  their  gear,  etc.,  in  the 
river,  and  anchors,  charts,  compasses,  lanterns, 
and  a  thousand  other  things  on  the  shore  and  in 
the  shops.  As  the  stream  begins  to  make  to  the 
westward  the  little  Mayflower  shoots  out  of  the 
river,  and  with  a  fair  though  falling  breeze  flies 
swiftly  and  steadily  back  to  Yarmouth. 

After  a  day  or  trvo  more  at  Yarmouth,  during 
which  we  explore  Alum  Bay,  Freshwater,  and 
other  jolly  qflaces  by  land,  the  Mayflower  decides 
to  return  to  Southsea  and  see  how  our  friends 
there  are  getting  on  without  us.  So  we  take 
leave  of  Rita,  who  is  forthwith  dismantled  and 
laid  up  till  the  folio wing  spring,  when  she  will 
sail  to  Littlehampton,  in  Sussex,  and  thence  be 
transferred  by  rail  to  the  Thames,  afterwards  to 
sail  to  Harwich  with  a  view  to  future  cruises  in 
the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  rivers  and  broads. 

The  wind  is  blowing  from  the  north,  so  that 
we  have  a  side  wind  to  Cowes,  or  a  little  beyond 
it,  where  it  suddenly  falls  calm.  We  drift 
about  off  Ryde  and  have  some  tea  and  then  a 
bathe,  popping  gaily  overboard  in  mid-channel, 
and  clambering  into  the  steady  little  ship  again 
without  difficulty.  Yet  let  no  one  venture  on  a 
solitary  bathe  at  sea,  at  a  distance  from  land, 
unless  he  is  a  good  swimmer,  not  subject  to 
cramp,  and  urell  practised  at  climbing  on  board 
his  canoe  in  deep  water. 

But  it  is  getting  dark,  so  the  paddle  is  set  to 
work,  and  we  again  near  Southsea  beach.  As 
we  have  told  our  friends  to  expect  us,  we  must 
land  to  inform  them  of  our  arrival ;  so  the  light¬ 
ening  and  beaching  of  the  boat  is  gone  through 
by  lantern  light,  and  her  captain  shoulders  his 
bag  and  marches  off  ashore. 

We  have  a  jolly  sail  in  the  harbour  on  the  next 
and  following  days,  with  lovely  weather  and  just 
the  right  amount  of  wind.  We  visit  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  harbour,  and  amongst  other 
places  land  at  Porchester  and  explore  the  won¬ 
derful  old  castle,  from  the  tower  of  which  the 
whole  harbour,  the  towns  of  Portsmouth  and 
Gosport,  and  the  sea  beyond,  can  be  seen  laid 
out  maplike  at  our  feet,  from  the  distant  masts 
at  Cowes  or  in  Spithead  to  the  little  brown  canoe 
at  the  landing-place  apparently  straight  under 
the  castle  walls. 

The  boatmen  and  sailors  all  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  canoe,  especially  when  she  sails 
right  away  from :  some  boat  or  yacht,  small 
enough  perhaps,  bpt  gigantic  in  comparison  with 
its  tiny  conqueror.  And  when  the  sea  is  a  little 
rough  how  they  wonder  at  her  daring  to  go  out¬ 
side,  and  even  accuse  her  captain  of  recklessness 
till  they  are  shown  that  she  comes  back  without 
a  drop  of  water  in  her,  when  they  gradually 
begin  to  put  some  faith  in  her,  but  never  very 
much. 

Now  and  then  we  put  to  sea  to  look  at  a  re¬ 
gatta  or  a  yacht  race,  and  now  and  then  dropped 
anchor  off  Southsea  Pier,  and  landed  to  tea  with 
our  hospitable  friends.  Once  we  ran  across  the 
Solent  to  Sea  View,  a  lovely  little  qflace,  where, 
as  is  the  case  all  along  the  N.E.  (and  conse¬ 
quently  the  sheltered)  corner  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  trees  grow  almost  down  to  the 
water’s  edge,  and  at  high  tide  their  branches 
shadow,  if  they  do  not  actually  overhang,  the 
sea. 

Hence  we  have  a  lively  turn  to  windward, 
past  Ryde  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wootton  river,  a 
little  tidal  stream  between  Ryde  and  Osborne. 
This  is  a  lovely  little  spot,  as  “snug  as  a  bottle,” 
with  a  winding  but  not  difficult  entrance  from 
the  sea,  and  as  we  shoot  within  the  river  widens 
into  what  seems  a  little  inland  lake,  surrounded 
by  woods  and  hills,  without  the  ugly  mud  shores 


which  so  often  disfigure  tidal  waters,  and  where 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  within 
gunshot  of  us  are  the  tumbling  restless  waves  of 
the  sea. 

At  the  low  bridge  aud  sluice  which  terminate 
the  navigable  portion  of  the  Wootton  river 
(above  this  it  is  a  mere  brook)  I  land  to  stretch 
my  legs  by  a  brief  walk,  and  stop  at  the  little 
roadside  inn  for  a  biscuit  and  a  chat  with  a 
couple  of  pedestrian  tourists  who  happen  to 
come  in. 

On  board  again,  and  a  quick  sail  to  Ryde  and 
thence  across  to  Portsmouth,  which  we  enter 
with  some  little  difficulty  against  the  ebb. 

Off  Ryde  we  fell  in  with  a  juvenile  cano  ist 
who  had  rigged  up  in  what  was  apparently  a 
hired  canoe  a  couple  of  masts  and  sails  which 
may  have  belonged  to  a  toy  schooner  of  (say) 
three  feet  in  length.  It  must  have  required  a 
strong  imagination  to  fancy  he  was  sailing.  I 
think  I  see  him  cast  a  glance  of — what  is  the 
good  word  for  envy  ? — at  the  tall  sails  of  the 
pretty  Mayflower  as  she  sweeps  past  him  under 
a  press  of  “canvas,”  with  a  white  “dab”  of 
foam  under  her  bow,  and  the  ripples  shooting  off 
her  polished  sides  as  she  hisses  through  them. 
I  should  have  liked  to  stop  for  a  word  or  two 
with  so  enthusiastic  a  novice,  but  we  are  due  at 
Southsea  soon,  and  I  have  to  get  into  the  Haslar 
creek,  moor  my  canoe,  and  get  to  Southsea  by 
ferry-boat  and  tram. 

Possibly  he  may  see  this,  and  if  so  let  it  con¬ 
vey  my  hopes  that  he  is  by  this  time  an  “  out- 
and-out  ”  canoe  sailor,  and  that  he  has  some 
rather  bigger  sails. 

Still  the  weather  is  perfect,  though  the  glass 
is  beginning  to  fall,  so  off  we  go  for  a  good  day’s 
sail  before  the  wet  and  stormy  part  of  the  cruise 
begins.  It  sounds  rather  imprudent  to  start 
when  the  glass  is  falling,  but  we  know  of  snug 
places  of  shelter  in  nearly  every  direction,  and, 
besides,  we  know  that  after  long-settled  weather 
the  trouble  usually  threatens  a  while  before  it 
falls. 

Out  of  the  harbour  flies  the  little  ship,  and 
with  a  moderate  breeze  from  the  westward  turns 
slowly  against  the  tide  past  Fort  Monkton  and 
its  torpedo  ground,  marked  by  bilious-looking 
green-and-yellow  buoys,  across  Stokes  Bay, 
beating  a  little  yawl  of  about  three  tons  with  the 
most  extraordinary  raking  mast  I  ever  saw,  the 
truck  nearly  plumb  with  the  rnizen  ! 

On  reaching  the  entrance  to  Southampton 
Water  we  find  that  we  can  lay  our  course  up  it 
— the  wind  is  sufficiently  on  one  side  to  sail 
without  tacking — giving  us  a  splendid  “reach” 
of  some  eight  or  nine  miles  “on  end,”  and,  as 
the  tide  is  nearly  slack,  we  fly  up  it,  past  the 
mouth  of  the  “  Hamble  ”  river,  past  the  magni¬ 
ficent  hospital  at  Netley,  and  have  just  time  for 
a  glimpse  of  Southampton,  without  landing, 
when  the  tide  begins  to  fall,  and  the  Mayflower's 
little  “  tip- tilted"”  nose  is  turned  to  the  seaward 
again. 

The  wind  is  light  and  steady,  and  with  a  little 
craftiness  we  so  adjust  the  sails  and  centre¬ 
boards  that  the  canoe  sails  herself  like  a  toy- 
yacht,  while  I  prepare  and  consume  a  sort  of 
combination  meal  between  a  late  lunch  and  an 
early  afternoon  tea.  The  solid  part  of  this  is 
safely  discussed,  and  I  am  lounging  in  the  well 
with  my  head  on  the  deck,  very  lazily  sipping 
my  tea,  when  I  see  a  noble  sight.  Out  of  the 
western  channel  a  white  cone  swiftly  rises  and 
draws  nearer  and  nearer  till  I  distinguish  it  as  a 
great  racing  yacht,  a  very  queen  of  the  waters, 
returning  victorious  from  some  distant  regatta. 
Right  from  her  topmast  to  her  bulwark-rail  flies- 
a  string  of  square-cut  racing  flags,  their  number 
denoting  the  races  won  during  the  year.  Sim 
passes  a  few  yards  to  windward,  and  allows  only 
too  brief  a  view  of  her  long  black  side,  shapely 
as  a  greyhound’s,  her  gleaming  copper,  and  over 
it  all  the  tall  flat  sheets  of  canvas,  not  “snowy,” 
as  the  poets  have  it,  but  with  a  fine  warmth  of 
tint  which  still  is  none  the  less  white,  and  on  it 
all  and  round  it  all  the  very  stillness  of  swift 
motion — the  air  of  actual  rest  which  accompanies 
her  speed  and  deprives  it  of  all  suggestion  of 
effort  or  of  strain. 

The  little  wave  caused  by  the  yacht  s  passage 
through  the  still  water  makes  the  canoe  rock  for 
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a  moment,  and  upsets  nearly  half  my  last  cup 
of  tea  ;  but  never  mind,  she  is  too  beautiful  for 
one  to  be  angry  with  her  for  an  instant. 

It  is  a  fine  evening,  though  the  clouds  are 
beginning  to  threaten,  and  we  are  soon  gliding 
out  of  the  east  channel,  past  Lee  Point,  past 
the  spiral  buoys  that  mark  the  measured  mile 
off  Stokes  Bay,  round  Gilkieker  Point  (extraor¬ 
dinary  name,  that !),  and  so  towards  Portsmouth 
again. 


CHAPTER  III. 

At  Portsmouth  we  find  a  letter  from  our 
friends  at  the  other  end  of  the  island,  bid¬ 
ding  us  return  to  Yarmouth  the  following  day  if 
possible,  with  a  view'  to  some  entertainment, 
probably  another  mud  picnic. 

It  looks  rather  a  doubtful  sort  of  day,  but  we 
decide  to  have  a  try  for  Yarmouth,  so  rve  go  out 
of  harbour  about  ten  a. nr.,  and  sail  over  our 
course  of  yesterday  as  far  as  the  ‘  ‘  Bramble  ” 
Sand  at  the  entrance  to  Southampton  Water. 
The  wind  is  rising,  and  the  morning  mist  soon 
turns  into  violent  rain.  “What  do  you  think 
we  shall  get  ?  ”  I  ask  the  crew7  of  a  lumbering 
old  ketch,  alongside  of  which  I  have  been  sailing 
for  some  time,  as  she  begins  to  draw  ahead  in 
the  strengthening  breeze.  “  Wind,”  they  say, 
“  it  looks  making  up  for  and  1  think  they  are 
very  probably  right. 

As  we  approach  the  Bramble  Sand  the  wind 
makes  a  sudden  shift  to  north-west,  and  in¬ 
creases  to  a  sharp  squall,  which  soon  knocks  up 
a  nasty  hollow  sea  as  it  meets  the  tide  in  the 
comparatively  shallow  water.  With  two  reefs 
in  the  mainsail  and  mizen  stowed,  the  May¬ 
flower  works  her  way  gallantly  through  the  seas. 
The  well  is  securely  covered  by  the  wooden 
hatch,  and  a  waterproof  coat  keeps  the  helms¬ 
man  dry,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents  the 
w7ater  from  finding  its  way  below  through  the 
space  around  his  body.  The  rain  and  wind  are, 
however,  uncomfortably  cold,  and  presently  the 
mast  begins  to  give  way,  so  we  are  rather  dis¬ 
couraged. 

The  mast  is  a  ten-foot  bamboo,  connected  to  a 
wooden  base  by  a  stout  brass  ferrule.  The  metal 
is  beginning  to  bend  and  open  under  the  strain 
of  the  sail,  which  is  converted  into  a  jerk  by  the 
movement  of  the  waves. 

I  close-reef  the  sail  at  once  to  diminish  the 
pressure  on  the  mast,  hoist  the  mizen,  with  a 
reef  in  it,  and  lie-to  for  a  minute  or  two  to  con¬ 
sider  the  case.  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  put 
into  Cowes  for  repairs  :  there  it  is,  right  to  lee¬ 
ward.  I  have  only  to  shift  the  helm  and  in  one 
moment  she  will  be  dying  before  the  wind,  in¬ 
stead  of  wearily  pounding  the  nasty  lioliow- 
footed  seas.  But  the  tide  is  bearing  us  all  the 
right  way,  and  friends  are  expecting  us  at  Yar¬ 
mouth,  so  I  set  to  work  for  another  ten  miles  or 
so  of  working  to  windward,  every  moment  ex¬ 
pecting  the  mainmast  to  crash  short  off  above 
deck,  when  I  shall  either  have  to  paddle  or  to 
set  the  mizen  in  the  place  of  the  main. 

On  this  occasion  virtue  is  rewarded,  and  as  I 
get  clear  of  the  Bramble  the  sea  moderates,  the 
wind  goes  back  into  the  north,  and  the  rain 
ceases.  Off  go  the  hatch  and  the  oilskin  coat  ; 
the  little  water  that  has  found  its  way  below  is 
sponged  out,  and  after  arranging  a  couple  of  the 
lines  that  lead  from  the  masthead  so  as  to  act  as 
temporary  backstays  to  help  the  sprung  mast,  I 
venture  to  set  the  mainsail  single-reefed,  with 
whole  mizen,  and,  though  the  mast  bends 
alarmingly,  it  just  holds,  and  iti  a  couple  of 
hours  we  are  in  Yarmouth  Harbour  once  more. 
I  dismantle  the  mast  and  take  it  on  shore, 
where  I  get  it  mended  by  a  great  copper  pipe 
being  jammed  on  over  the  faulty  place.  This 
makes  it  very  heavy,  and  yet  is  not  strong,  and 
I  should  have  done  much  better  to  Lave  had  a 
wooden  mast  made  for  her  at  once. 

The  little  touch  of  bad  weather  we  have  had 
is  evidently  only  the  advanced  guard  of  some¬ 
thing  more  serious,  but  the  second  day  after  my 
arrival  at  Yarmouth  is  fine  enough,  so  out  we  go 
for  a  sail.  YVestward-ho  !  is  the  word  this  time, 
and  we  glide  along  past  Hurst  Castle,  and  the 
funny  little  creek  under  its  shelter  called  “Quay 
Haven,”  which  we  promise  ourselves  to  explore 


on  the  next  opportunity  ;  past  Alum  Bay,  with 
its  curious  parti-coloured  cliffs,  Totland  Bay, 
and  here  we  are  at  the  Needles.  The  wind  dies 
out  as  the  sun  goes  down,  and  the  sea  is  like 
glass  as  to  its  surface,  but  with  a  long  smooth 
swell  setting  in  from  the  westward — -a  sure 
indication  of  bad  weather  to  come  from  that 
quarter. 

It  will  not  do  to  venture  farther  to  Christ¬ 
church  or  to  Poole  for  the  night,  as  at  first  I 
thought  of  doing,  much  less  to  go  round  the 
south  of  the  island  ;  so  we  drift  and  float  on  the 
swell  a  mile  or  so  outside  the  Needles,  watching 
a  most  glorious  sunset,  till  the  flood-tide  begins 
to  make  and  bears  us  back  to  Yarmouth,  in 
company  with  a  couple  of  large  schooner  yachts 
which  arrive  from  the  westward,  and  wait  with 
us  for  tide  to  go  through  the  Needles  Channel. 

YVe  arrive  at  Yarmouth,  in  almost  a  calm,  an 
hour  after  dark,  and  before  morning  a  gale  of 
wind  is  blowing  from  tlie  south-west.  Large 
craft  and  small  are  running  into  the  shelter  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  from  the  westward  under  very 
short  sail ;  and  the  Solent  itself,  though  smooth 
enough  under  the  inland  shore,  is  white  with 
waves  in  mid-channel  and  along  the  low  flats 
towards  Lymington.  All  day  and  all  the  next 
night  the  gale  is  high,  but  we  have  some  smooth 
water  under  the  lee  of  tlie  land,  and  dodge 
about  under  the  smallest  possible  area  of  sail 
and  watch  for  indications  of  a  change. 

A  day  or  two  later,  with  a  strong  breeze  still 
blowing  from  the  south-west,  I  determined  to 
try  to  return  to  Portsmouth.  The  island  will 
shelter  our  course  as  far  as  Eyde,  but  there  will 
probably  be  a  good  deal  of  sea  in  Spithead,  so  I 
plan  to  follow  the  island  shore  till  exactly  to 
windward  of  Portsmouth,  and  t’hen  to  scud 
before  the  wind  for  the  harbour.  Of  course,  a 
canoe  will  run  before  an  amount  of  wind  and  sea 
which  she  could  not  possibly  face  in  any  other 
point  of  sailing. 

YVe  coast  along  under  the  cliffs  as  far  as 
Gurnet  Ledges  in  fairly  smooth  water,  and  with 
a  fair  wind  slightly  off  the  land,  though  strong, 
when  suddenly  it  alters  its  direction  several 
points  to  the  west,  or  north  of  that,  placing  us 
on  a  lee  shore.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost  ; 
we  mnst  get  an  “  offing,”  as  the  sailors  call  it — 
that  is,  get  far  enough  from  the  shore  to  avoid 
being  driven  upon  it.  The  sea  runs  rather  high 
upon  the  ledges  of  rock,  though  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  water  over  them  at  this  time  of  tide  to  re¬ 
move  all  risk  of  grounding  ;  and  it  will  be 
nearly  a  ‘ 1  beam  sea  ” — that  is,  it  will  come  upon 
the  side  instead  of  the  stern  of  the  canoe  as  we 
alter  our  course  to  draw  out  from  the  land.  It 
is  not  only  necessary  to  judge  of  the  waves,  and 
to  let  the  comparatively  smooth  ones  only  meet 
the  side  of  the  boat,  under  which  they  slip  harm¬ 
lessly,  but  to  keep  her  away  from  the  dangerous- 
looking  ones,  so  that  she  may  present  her  stern 
to  them.  If  this  were  not  done  they  would  pour 
right  over  us,  or  upset  the  boat  by  breaking 
under  her  side.  Of  course,  it  would  answer  as 
well,  or  better,  if  the  bow  w7ere  presented  to  the 
wave  instead  of  the  stern,  and  if  our  course 
were  more  against  the  direction  of  wind  and  sea 
than  it  is  we  should  face  the  “combers  ”  instead 
of  turning  tail.  Thus  we  work  a  zigzag  course 
for  a  while,  sometimes  steering  well  out  to¬ 
wards  the  north,  and  at  intervals  turning  sud¬ 
denly  shoreward,  so  that  an  uninitiated  spec¬ 
tator  would  be  surprised  to  see  us  heading 
directly  for  the  rocky  promontory  on  bur  lee. 

Now  we  are  far  enough  out,  and  can  steer 
directly  before  the  wind  for  Gilkieker  Point,  our 
plan  of  working  along  the  inland  side  first  being 
of  course  upset  by  the  change  of  wind.  The 
sea,  however,  is  far  less  violent  than  was  to  be 
expected,  and  as  it  is  behind  us  the  faster  we 
go  the  better.  So  a  reef  is  hoisted  out,  and  then 
another,  till  the  little  craft  is  flying  before  the 
breeze  under  whole  mainsail.  But  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  water  travels  faster  than  any  boat 
can  sail,  so  one  by  one  the  waves  rise  under  the 
stem  and  lift  the  canoe  gradually  till  the  crest 
is  beneath  her.  She  rushes  forward  for  a  moment 
on  the  summit,  and  then  her  bow  rises  and  she 
gradually  sinks  into  the  hollow,  while  the  wave 
passes  under  her  bow.  And  this  movement  is 
repeated  again  and  again,  the  sensation  being 


something  between  that  of  leaping  on  horse¬ 
back  and  that  of  swinging  in  a  good  high 
swing.  Some  of  my  readers,  no  doubt,  know 
and  enjoy  this  “gallop  of  the  (lying  sea-horse,” 
as  somebody  calls  it,  and  others  perhaps  know 
it  and — well,  don’t  enjoy  it,  by  reason  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  dismal  effect  that  it  produces. 

I  am  a  little  moist  by  this  time,  and  conse¬ 
quently  chill)7,  which  helps  to  diminish  my 
regrets  when  this  delightful  bit  of  sailing  comes 
to  an  end,  and  the  canoe  is  berthc-d  in  Haslar 
Lake  as  before,  while  I  go  landward  to  Southsea. 

YVe  had  done  nothing  extraordinary,  and 
little  that  could  be  called  difficult  or  venture¬ 
some,  except  perhaps  the  little  tussle  at  Gurnet 
Head  ;  but  the  astonishment  of  the  fisher-folk 
— who  had  got  to  know  the  canoe  pretty  well  by 
now — at  our  arriving  in  such  weather  was  so 
great,  and  so  evidently  real,  that  at  first  I  was 
tempted  to  think  I  had  done  something  very 
valiant.  But  presently  I  made  out  the  reason 
of  it.  Two  or  three  hours  before  my  arrival, 
and  while  I  was  sheltered  by  the  cliffs  of  the 
Isle  of  YVight,  an  extremely  fierce  squall  had 
raged  at  Portsmouth  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  had 
upset  boats  and  done  some  other  damage.  Of 
course,  they  thought  I  had  been  out  in  the- 
worst  of  it,  and  hence  their  surprise  and  admira¬ 
tion.  At  all  events,  the  Mayflower  was  quite  a 
heroine  for  a  day  or  two,  and  I  heard  one  or  two 
very  funny  remarks. 

“  It’s  them  centreboards,  Bill,  as  does  it. 
YYdien  a  wave  comes  at  ’tin  he  trices  ’em  up  out 
o’  the  way,  so’s  the  sea  can’t  get  no  grip  on  her, 
don’t  yer  see  ?  ”  said  one. 

“She’s  like  conjuring,”  said  the  skipper  of  a 
Guernsey  ketch.  “  T’other  day  he  came  out  off 
Kyde  astern  of  we,  and  I  goes  below  for  my 
jacket,  and  when  I  comes  on  deck  again  she 
were  half  a  mile  ahead,  and  nigh  as  much  to 
wind’ard.” 

I  recollected  heating  the  ketch,  but  I  fancy 
that  the  boy  who  was  steering  her  was  either  a 
duffer,  or  sinfully  careless,  to  let  her  run  so  much 
to  leeward  of  her  course.  Here  is  another  com¬ 
pliment,  better  deserved. 

“  Look  at  her  on  a  wind  !  ”  says  a  boatman. 
“I  was  up  to  Porchester  with  a  pleasure  party 
last  week,  and  as  we  was  beating  down  Por¬ 
chester  Lake,  some  three  or  four  boards  it  took, 
along  of  a  bit  of  a  little  suck  of  tide  there  was 
against  us.  YVell,  out  she  comes  from  some- 
wheres  astern,  and  I’m  blowed  if  she  didn’t  lay 
right  down  the  lake  on  one  tack,  right  in  the 
wind’s  eye,  as, one  might  say  !  ” 

This  was  true  enough,  and  the  reason  of  it  is 
that  the  sailing  canoe,  with  her  flat-setting 
Chinese  sails,  can  sail  about  half  a  point  nearer 
the  wind  than  a  common  boat,  and  occasionally 
this  makes  just  the  difference  of  enabling  her 
to  stem  an  adverse  tide — that  is,  to  meet  it 
directly  with  her  bow — while  a  boat  that  cannot 
sail  so  near  the  wind  receives  the  force  of  the 
current  on  her  side,  and  is  thus  continually 
carried  below  the  point  for  which  she  aims. 

I  have  seen  a  canoe  in  this  very  way  defeat  a 
number  of  first-rate  sailing-boats  in  a  match,  so 
there  was  nothing  wonderful  to  me  in  thus  beat¬ 
ing  the  waterman’s  skiff,  though  to  him,  no 
doubt,  it  seemed  like  witchcraft. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  BOUNTY. 


II. — THE  MUTINEERS. 


And  now  what  had  become  of  the  Bounty? 

Fletcher  Christian  was  anything  but  the 
vulgar  rascal  of  Captain  Bligh’s  description. 
He  came  of  a  talented  family  ;  his  brother 
Edward  was  the  well-known  editor  of  “Black- 
stone,”  and  he  himself  was  richly  gifted.  Unlike 
the  leaders  of  other  mutinies,  lie  never  lost  his 
influence,  nor  did  his  men’s  respect  for  him 
diminish.  To  them  ho  was  always  “  Mr.  Chris¬ 
tian  ”  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  As  soon  as  the 
launch  had  passed  from  sight  the  full  nature  of 
the  fearful  mistake  he  had  made  revealed  itself 
to  him.  Horrified  at  what  he  had  done,  he  lay 
for  some  time  lost  in  thought,  and  then,  rousing 
himself,  he  set  to  work  to  do  the  best  he  could. 
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for  the  rough  spirits  he  had  urged  to  forget  their 
duty. 

The  Bounty  was  headed  for  Toobouai,  and 
there  an  attempt  was  made  to  found  a  settle¬ 
ment.  But  the  natives  were  hostile,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  took  his  men  hack  to  Tahiti.  Again  he 
sailed  for  Toobouai,  and  began  to  build  a  fort  to 
protect  his  Intended  colony ;  but  agreement 
with  the  natives  seeming  hopeless,  he  again  re¬ 
turned  to  Tahiti,  and  there  put  on  shore  sixteen 
of  the  crew.  Of  these  sixteen  two  were  mur¬ 
dered  after  he  left,  and  fourteen  were  taken  off 
in  the  Pandora  after  some  of  them,  under  Mor¬ 
rison,  had  built  a  schooner,  intending  to  sail 
her  home.  This  schooner  accompanied — or 
rather  outran — the  Pandora  to  Java,  and  was 
found  by  the  shipwrecked  crew  safi-ly  at  anchor 
in  Samarang  Harbour.  Afterwards  she  made 
one  of  the  quickest  passages  ever  known  between 
China  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  was  used  by 
Captain  Broughton  in  his  survey  of  the  coast  of 
Mongolia,  and. — strangest  fate  of  all — rescued 
the  crew  of  Bligh’s  second  bread-fruit  ship,  the 


murder  the  whites,  but  the  women  found  it  out  ' 
and  warned  their  white  husbands  in  time  to  save  j 
them.  Soon  afterwards  another  plot  was  formed, 
and  in  the  fight  that  took  place  Christian  and 
four  of  his  men  weie  shot  dead.  This  left  but  | 
four  of  the  crew — Young,  the  midshipman,  who 
was  hidden  by  his  wife,  Adams,  who  was 
wounded,  and  Quintal  and  McCoy,  who  escaped 
to  the  hills. 

The  widows,  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  hus¬ 
bands,  now  leagued  with  the  whites,  and  all  the 
black  men  were  killed  ;  and,  as  if  to  make  the 
tragedy  complete,  the  widows  of  the.  blacks  then 
conspired  together  to  murder  the  surviving 
whites  and  escape.  Nothing,  however,  came  of  j 
this,  and  all  seemed  quiet  for  a  while.  The  ; 
peace  was  interrupted  by  McCoy,  who  set  him-  j 
self  to  work  to  distil  strong  liquor  from  the 
Draccena  terminalis  he  found  on  the  island,  j 
The  curse  of  drink  did  its  work  effectually.  | 
McCoy  drank  freely  of  the  liquor  he  had  been 
so  pleased  to  brew,  went  raving  mad,  and  fell 
over  the  cliffs.  Quintal  then  became  violent,  ) 


everything  that  was  said  to  them  in  literal 
earnest. 

The  fact  that  the  island  was  inhabited  was 
first  discovered  by  the  Topaze  in  1808  ;  though 
once  before  at  least  a  ship  had  visited  it,  for  a 
clasp  knife  was  found  by  one  of  the  boys  among 
some  cocoanuts  on  the  side  remote  from  the 
settlement,  and  a  look-out  over  the  sea  showed 
a  vessel  in  tbe  offing  sailing  away.  To  Captain 
Folger,  Adams  told  his  story,  and  when  Folger 
in  return  gave  him  the  history  of  what  had 
happened  since  the  mutiny,  how  the  French 
Revolution  had  broken  out,  how  the  great  war 
was  still  going  on,  how  the  British  navy  had 
cleared  the  seas,  and  how  under  Howe  and 
Duncan  and  Jervis  and  Nelson  battle  after 
battle  had  been  fought  and  won,  the  old  sailor 
jumped  to  his  feet,  threw  up  his  cap,  and 
shouted,  “Old  England  for  ever!”  with  as 
much  heartiness  as  he  had  done  in  the  days  of 
his  youth,  before  he  joined  the  Bounty.  To 
Captain  Folger,  Adams  gave  the  ship’s  chrono¬ 
meter,  which  had  been  eut  twice  with  Cook. 


Providence,  when  she  went  down  off  Formosa  in 
1797. 

Christian  had  now  but  eight  men — one  of 
them  the  assistant-botanist — and  with  these, 
and  six  Tahitian  men  and  twelve  women,  the 
Bounty  set  sail  on  September  21st,  1789,  and 
disappeared  none  knew  whither.  For  twenty 
years  her  fate  was  wrapped  in  mystery,  and  then 
news  came  to  England  that  an  American  whaler 
had  found  the  survivors  living  on  Pitcairn 
Island. 

The  Bounty  had  been  steered  straight  for  this 
lonely  spot — known  doubtless  to  Christian  from 
its  having  been  visited  by  Cook,  although  it  had 
been  discovered  in  Carteret’s  expedition  in  1768, 
and  named  after  the  lad  who  had  first  sighted 
it.  As  soon  as  the  island  was  reached  by  the 
mutineers  it  was  surveyed  and  divided  into  nine 
equal  portions,  one  for  each  white  man,  and  the 
vessel,  having  been  stripped  of  all  tint  was  pos¬ 
sible,  on  January  23rd,  1790,  was  set  fire  to, 
and  sunk  in  the  bay  now  named  after  her.  For 
a  time  all  went  well,  and  all  were  happy  except 
Christian,  who  would  frequently  betake  himself 
to  a  cave  on  the  hills,  which  he  kept  stored  with 
water  and  provisions  in  case  he  should  have  to 
retreat  to  it ;  and  there  he  would  sit  for  hours 
and  moodily  watch  the  sea. 

The  spell  was  broken  by  a  quarrel  about  the 
women.  The  black  men  entered  into  a  plot  to 


“  They  set  themselves  to  work  to  read  it.” 

and  threatened  murder,  and  for  the  general 
safety  had  to  be  shot.  There  were  thus  left  but 
Young  and  Adams,  and  with  them  we  enter  on 
the  second  phase  of  the  story  of  Pitcairn 
Island. 

Adams  found  Christian’s  Bible,  and  he  and 
Young  set  themselves  to  work  to  read  it.  The 
discovery  was  made  at  a  critical  period  of  their 
lives.  With  their  hearts  chastened  by  the 
troublous  scenes  in  which  they  had  taken  part, 
they  were  seeking  for  some  guide  to  lead  them 
to  a  better  life,  and  the  hook  came  to  them  as  a 
revelation.  The  prayer-book  was  searched  for 
and  found,  and  then  it  was  resolved  to  take  the 
Scriptures  for  their  laws  and  rule  the  colony 
according  to  their  precepts. 

Daily  prayers,  morning  and  evening,  were 
established.  Sunday  was  strictly  observed.  A 
school  was  started,  and  so  careful  were  the 
leaders  to  follow  their  Bible’s  teaching  that  they 
even  kept  the  Old  Testament  fasts  and  festivals 
as  well  as  those  of  the  New.  In  1800  Young 
died  of  asthma,  and  Adams  was  left  sole  ruler. 
So  well  did  he  acquit  himself  of  his  charge  that 
the  children  of  the  mutineers  grew  up  to  form 
one  of  the  purest  and  simplest  communities  the 
world  has  known  ;  free  from  any  form  of  im¬ 
morality,  and  so  truthful  and  direct  in  thought 
and  conduct  that  they  could  not  even  under¬ 
stand  playful  or  ironical  speech,  but  accepted 


It  was  afterwards  taken  from  Folger  by  the 
Governor  of  Juan  Fernandez.  That  functionary 
sold  it,  and  it  again  found  its  way  into  the 
British  service,  and  was  used  by  the  Calliope  in 
1843;  It  now  rests  in  the  United  Service 
Museum  in  Whitehall  Yard. 

In  1814  the  Briton  and  Tagus  called  at  Pit¬ 
cairn.  Canoes  put  off  to  welcome  them,  one 
paddled  by  Thursday  October  Christian,  the  soil 
of  Fletcher  Christian  by  a  Tahitian  mother  ; 
with  him  was  George  Young,  the  son  of  the 
midshipman.  The  sailors  were  astonished  to 
find  that  these  handsome  well-grown  youths, 
with  just  a  dnsh  of  colour  in  their  skins,  and 
wearing  but  their  hats  and  waistcloths,  spoke 
English  with  correctness  ;  and  when  they  were 
taken  into  the  cabin  and  refreshment  ollered 
them,  the  otlicers  were  astonished  to  hear  them, 
before  they  touched  it,  repeat  the  old  grace, 
“  For  what  we  are  going  to  receive  may  the 
Lord  make  us  truly  thankful  !  ” 

Captains  Staiues  and  l’ipon  landed  and  heard 
from  Adams  the  story  of  the  mutiny,  and  his 
subsequent  life,  and  on  their  return  sent  in  a 
long  report  to  the  Admiralty.  In  1821  John 
Buffett  came  to  the  island  in  a  whaler  and  re¬ 
mained  as  schoolmaster  ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
John  Evans  joined  the  community.  In  1825 
Captain  Beechcy  paid  a  visit  to  Pitcairn,  and  he 
as  well  as  Captain  Waldegrave,  who  followed, 
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j  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  life  and  character  of 
:  its  people.  In  1829,  on  the  29th  of  March, 

■  died  John  Adams,  aged  sixty-five,  the  last  of 
I  the  Bounty’s  crew.  For  thirty  years  he  had 
led  and  ruled  his  flock  as  worthily  as  did  any 
.  i  judge  in  Israel.  Adams  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 

;  Nobbs,  a  missionary  who  had  gone  out  from 
|  England. 

In  1831,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  the 
I  islanders  removed  to  Tahiti,  but  after  five 

S  months  they  returned  to  their  old  home.  In 
1839  they  were  placed  under  the  protection  of 
England.  In  1856  Pitcairn  was  abandoned  as 
i|  being  too  small  for  them,  and  they  took  up  their 
H  quarters  at  Norfolk  Island,  which  had  then 

(ceased  to  be  a  convict  settlement.  Three  years 
afterwards  a  few  went  back  to  Pitcairn,  and 
j  there  some  hundred  still  are.  The  majority, 

;  however,  remained  at  Norfolk,  which  is  one  of 
i  the  finest  islands  in  the  Pacific,  and  rich  in 
J  forest  trees  and  fruit  trees,  and  haunted  by 
j  birds  and  fish  innumerable,  and  well  tended  and 
■  well  governed,  is  one  of  the  happiest  and  most 
prosperous  settlements  the  world  possesses.  One 
|  fact  about  Pitcairn  should  be  mentioned  before 
J  we  close,  and  that  is,  that  even  in  that  out-  j 
1  of-the-way  spot  the  traces  of  early  man  have  ■ 
been  found,  stone  arrow-heads  and  celts  have  been 
dug  up,  and  the  cliffs  are  sculptured  with  hiero- 
i  glyphics  of  sun  and  moon  and  stars  and  birds, 
j  that  tell  of  the  extinct  race  which  ages  ago  in- 
;  habited  Polynesia,  and  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  driven  out  by  the  sculptors  of  the 
;  giant  statues  on  Easter  Island. 

And  thus  ends  what  we  have  to  say  of  the 
j  mutiny  and  mutineers  of  the  Bounty.  The 
j  story  may  be  well-worn,  but  it  is  always  worth 
|  telling.  Begun  in  cruelty,  continued  in  crime, 

S  and  ended  in  grace,  the  day  is  yet  far  distant 
when  the  romantic  history  will  cease  to  in¬ 
terest.  Though  we  cannot  excuse  the  revolt,  we 
cannot  help  sympathising  with  the  sorely 
tempted  crew.  The  later  life  of  their  survivors 
and  descendants  has  won  the  hearts  of  all,  and 
1  all  wish  well  to  the  good  folks  of  the  two  islands 
of  the  Pacific  that  owe  their  present  peopling  to 
(  the  violence  of  Bounty  Bligh. 

(the  end.) 


Author  of  “  Cacus  and  Hercules,"  “A 
Dunce’s  Disasters,’’  etc. 


CHAPTER  I. 


EVER  mind,  Dickey,  don’t  cry ; 
Molly  didn’t  mean  to  hurt  you.  I’ll  see  if  I 
can’t  bring  you  the  white  rat  when  I  come 
back  from  school  this  afternoon.  Won’t 
that  be  jolly  ?  ” 

The  little  shrunk  pale  face  of  Dickey 
Stephenson  brightened  up,  as  he  gave  a 
sniff  and  brushed  away  the  tears  with  his 
sleeve.  He  was  six  years  old,  but  so  small 
that  you  might  have  thought  him  four. 
Ke  was  a  delicate  child,  and  rather  irri¬ 
table.  Molly  was  a  year  younger ;  and 
these  two,  coming  close  together  in  all 
matters  that  pertained  to  nursery  disci- 
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pline,  not  unfrequently  had  rivalries  and 
squabbles,  small  in  themselves,  but  caus¬ 
ing  no  small  sorrow  and  vexation  to  the 
two  children. 

On  this  occasion  the  dispute,  as  usual, 
arose  from  a  trifle.  Dickey  had  possessed 
himself  of  the  mutilated  corpse  of  a  doll 
which  belonged  to  Molly.  It  looked  like 
the  battered  figure-head  of  a  model-ship, 
rather  than  any  more  refined  imitation  of 
the  human  form — no  arms,  no  legs — a 
pitiable  caricature  with  one  eye  gone  and 
the  nose  rubbed  off.  This  relic  was  of 
little  esteem  in  the  eyes  of  its  mistress,  nor 
had  she  shown  any  inclination  to  nurse  it 
of  late.  But  because  it  was  her  property, 
and  suggested  an  opportunity  for  asserting 
her  rights,  Molly  had  snatched  it  away 
from  Dickey;  and  in  the  scuffle  that  ensued 
Dickey’s  little  finger  (about  the  size  of  a 
straw)  had  received  a  scratch.  Hence  tri¬ 
bulation  and  tears. 

Molly,  with  the  dismembered  puppet, 
had  moved  off  to  a  corner  of  the  nursery, 
and  pretended  to  be  deeply  engrossed  in 
trying  to  dress  the  stump  with  a  piece  of 
coloured  calico  which  she  picked  up  on  the 
way.  She  was  an  imperious  young  lady, 
with  blue  eyes,  and  sunny  ringlets  tied 
back  with  a  blue  ribbon,  and  floating  in 
shades  of  old  gold  over  her  shoulders. 

Harry  Stephenson  was  a  fine,  handsome 
boy  of  ten  ;  full  of  spirit,  ambitious  in 
work,  and  fond  of  games.  He  had  been 
two  or  three  terms  at  Highfield,  where  he 
attended  as  a  day-boy.  A  striking  con¬ 
trast  he  was  to  Dick,  but  his  affection  for 
that  small  piece  of  humanity  was  very 
deep.  Dick  looked  up  to  Harry  as  the 
embodiment  of  everything  heroic.  He 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  playing’ with 
his  big  brother.  In  all  his  small  troubles 
Dick  confided  in  Harry,  and  was  sure  of 
finding  sympathy,  even  though  he  might 
sometimes  be  smartly  reproved  for  his 
behaviour. 

But  Harry’s  warm  heart  ovei flowed  with 
devotion  and  pity  towards  the  poor  little 
weak  brother.  Harry  would  do  anything 
for  Dick.  He  would  give  up  any  game  in 
the  summer  afternoons  to  take  him  for  a 
walk  in  the  woods,  and  carry  him  on  his 
back  when  tired.  He  would  read  him 
stories,  and  build  him  wonderful  castles 
and  fortresses  with  bricks,  and  save  up  any 
small  trifle  of  boys’  property  that  fell  to 
his  lot  at  school,  to  take  home  to  the 
minute  Dick. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  Dickey  had 
a  cold,  which  kept  him  a  prisoner  indoors, 
and  made  him  rather  more  inclined  to  be 
peevish.  He  often  got  a  cold  and  sore 
throat,  and  with  these  disagreeables  be¬ 
came  partially  deaf ;  and  I  cannot  tell 
how  many  other  infirmities  in  his  scanty 
little  frame  may  have  contributed  to  his 
discomfort.  At  any  rate  he  looked  very 
miserable,  if  any  one  should  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  such  a  mite. 

In  this  squabble  about  the  doll  Harry 
did  his  best  to  make  peace  before  going  off 
to  school.  He  reprimanded  Miss  Molly  for 
her  tyrannical  behaviour,  and  prevailed 
upon  her  to  give  Dickey  a  kiss — which  was 
done  with  no  superfluous  grace— and  saw 
smiles  once  more  restored. 

Mrs.  Stephenson  was  not  very  strong, 
and  could  not  bear  the  noise  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  for  long  at  a  time.  They  were  con¬ 
sequently  kept  a  good  deal  in  the  nursery, 
and  were  taught  to  be  quiet  in  their 
mother’s  presence,  so  that  they  were  gene¬ 
rally  well-behaved  in  the  drawing-room. 

With  Harry  it  was  otherwise.  He  was 
devoted  to  his  mother,  and  she  to  him. 


She  was  proud  of  the  well-grown,  hand¬ 
some  son,  and  liked  to  hear  friends  speak 
with  admiration  of  her  “bonnie”  boy. 
Mr.  Stephenson  was  a  merchant,  who  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  London,  and  only  came 
down  to  Deep  wells  from  Saturday  to  Mon¬ 
day.  Thus  it  came  about  that  Harry’s 
authority  and  influence  were  weighty  with 
the  junior  members  of  the  family,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Dickey,  Molly,  a  younger  sister 
Lucy,  and  a  baby-brother  Sam. 

I  think  this  information  is  sufficient 
about  Harry’s  belongings,  so  let  us  follow 
him  as  he  runs  along  the  road  to  Highfield 
House.  It  took  him  twenty  minutes  to 
walk  the  distance.  School  was  at  four 
o’clock.  It  was  half -past  three  when  he 
started,  and  he  ran  most  of  the  way,  as  he 
wished  to  transact  a  little  business  before 
lessons  with  reference  to  the  white  rat. 
He  was  to  receive  this  animal  from  a  boy 
named  Perrot  in  exchange  for  a  knife 
which  Harry  had  bought  some  months 
ago. 

A  cage  had  been  prepared  at  Sunnyside 
for  the  reception  of  the  new  pet.  It  was 
constructed  by  Harry  and  the  gardener  out 
of  an  old  champagne-box,  and  it  had  given 
Dick  unfeigned  delight  to  watch  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  building.  Harry  was  as  eager  as 
his  small  brother  to  see  the  rat  installed  in 
this  new  home.  So  Harry  hurried  on,  and 
reached  Highfield  at  ten  minutes  to  four. 
1  errot  was  playing  cricket  in  the  field, 
and  had  not  finished  his  innings  when  the 
five-minutes  bell  rang.  Then  there  was 
barely  time  to  hustle  on  his  jacket,  run  up 
to  the  house,  and  get  a  drink  of  water, 
before  the  clock  struck,  and  the  boys  came 
clattering  into  school. 

At  this  juncture  Perrot  met  Harry. 

“  Oh,  I’m  awfully  sorry  I  wasn’t  here 
before,  Stephenson ;  but  I’ve  got  the  rat 
in  my  desk.  You  had  better  take  him 
now;  I  shall  be  kept  in  for  an  imposition 
after  school.'’ 

“  All  right !  Here’s  the  knife.” 

The  transaction  was  completed  with  the 
promptitude  common  to  boys  in  all  matters 
of  business.  Perrot  unlocked  his  desk,  and 
the  soft  ring-tailed  rodent  put  up  its  sharp 
snout  and  blinked  its  pink  eyes.  Harry 
held  open  his  jacket-pocket,  and  in  a  trice 
the  change  of  ownership  was  effected. 

“  Take  care  he  doesn’t  escape,”  was  the 
parting  word  of  advice  as  Perrot  went  off 
to  a  class-room  and  Harry  got  his  paper 
and  pen  for  an  arithmetic  lesson  in  the 
schoolroom. 

The  master  of  his  form  was  Mr.  Wild- 
man,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  very 
strict,  and  therefore  the  boys  liked  and 
respected  him— for  boy7s  cannot  respect  a 
master  if  he  allows  them  to  do  pretty  much 
what  they  please ;  and  if  they  do  not  re¬ 
spect  him  they  cannot  like  him.  Boys  are 
reasonable  animals,  and  understand  in 
their  hearts  the  importance  of  discipline. 

Mr.  Wildman  required  his  boys  to  work 
at  wide  intervals  apart,  and  as  he  generally 
had  the  spacious  schoolroom  to  himself, 
this  was  a  simple  and  effective  means  for 
promoting  quiet  and  steady  work.  So  they 
were  soon  hard  at  their  figures.  Three 
practice  sums  were  set,  while  the  master 
sat  supreme  at  his  desk,  and  nothing  was 
heard  during  the  first  quarter-hour  but  the 
scratching  of  pens,  an  occasional  cough,  or 
clearing  of  the  throat. 

Harry  liked  arithmetic,  and  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  his  second  sum.  The  rat  had  lain 
so  snugly  curled  up  in  his  pocket  that  its 
existence  was  forgotten  for  the  time.  But 
it  chanced  that  there  was  a  hole  in  the 
corner  of  Harry’s  pocket,  and  the  rat.  at 
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length,  growing  tired  of  inaction,  and 
anxious  for  change,  proceeded  to  explore, 
and  discovered  the  inviting  outlet.  Then 
with  gentle  and  stealthy  movement  it 
glided  through,  while  Harry,  all  uncon¬ 
scious,  worked  on. 

The  rat  now  found  itself  in  a  narrow, 
though  lofty  and  commodious  chamber — 
to  wit,  the  space  between  the  cloth  and  the 
lining  of  the  back  of  the  jacket.  Here  was 
scope  to  stretch  its  legs  ;  its  tail,  no  longer 
tucked  up  like  a  corkscrew,  had  room  to 
•extend  itself.  The  rat  crept  up  the  boy’s 
back  and  caused  a  gentle  tickling  sensa¬ 
tion  ,  which  involuntarily  required  a  scratch. 
Harry  had  now  finished  the  second  sum, 
and  was  drawing  the  line  across  his  paper 
to  notify  its  completion.  And,  conscious 
of  that  tickling  sensation,  but  in  blissful 
forgetfulness  of  its  probable  cause,  he 
leant  back  to  rub  himself  donkey-wise 
against  the  desk  behind.  This  movement 
caused  a  violent  compression  of  the  rat’s 
tail,  and  the  animal’s  native  ferocity  was 
roused  in  an  instant.  Knowing  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  vulnerable  flesh,  the  rat  instinc¬ 
tively  dug  its  incisors  into  the  muscles  of 
Harry’s  back. 

The  drowsy  stillness  was  suddenly  broken 
Toy  a  frantic  yell,  difficult  to  describe  on 
paper.  Perhaps  the  nearest  literal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it  may  be  given  by  the  five 
vowels  in  order,  “  aeiou  !  ”  allowing  each 
its  full  force,  yet  blending  them  in  one 
discordant  whole.  It  is  a  hard  word  to 
pronounce  except  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances — harder  than  any  word  that  comes 
in  the  Greek  lessons — but  its  pronunciation 
may  be  acquired  by  practice. 

Harry  was  so  preoccupied  with  his  sum 
that  the  sudden  anguish  took  him  off  his 
guard  and  forced  out  the  cry  unconsciously. 
It  is  sometimes  possible  to.be  too  engrossed 
even  in  a  sum. 

The  effect  was  that  of  an  electric  shock. 
Every  one  jumped.  One  hoy’s  pen,  which 
he  had  just  dipped  into  the  ink-bottle,  dis¬ 
charged  its  contents  across  his  paper  in  a 
series  of  violent  exclamation  marks.  No 
one  was  more  astonished  than  Harry  him¬ 
self.  Of  course,  he  immediately  remem¬ 
bered  the  rat ,  and  as  he  writhed  backwards 
:and  forwards  the  rat  let  go,  but  remained 
in  that  locality  between  the  shoulders 
which  a  person  can  only  reach  by  putting 
one  hand  over  his  shoulder  and  twisting 
the,  other  behind  his  back. 

“Who  made  that  noise?” 

Harry  stood  up. 

“  Please,  sir,  I  couldn’t  help  it.” 

“Come  here,  Stephenson,  and  explain.” 

Harry  came  forward  —  a  conflict  of 
emotions  surging  in  his  soul  —  Dickey’s 
little  wan  face,  and  disappointment  if  the 
rat  should  fail  to  appear. 

4  ‘  Why  did  you  disturb  the  work  in  that 
alarming  manner  ?  ” 

“I  had  a  sudden  pain,  sir;  I’m  very 
sorry.” 

“  A  pain  ?  What’s  the  matter?  Have 
you  got  the  stomach-ache?  Show  me 
your  tongue.  Let  me  feel  your  pulse.” 

Mr.  Wiklman  had  a  brother  who  prac¬ 
tised  physic  and  surgery. 

“  No,  sir ;  it  was  a  pain  in  my  back.” 

[The  rat  becoming  discontented,  here 
gave  its  owner  another  tweak ;  not  so 
severe  as  before,  hut  sufficient  to  make  the 
boy  wince  visibly  and  utter  a  suppressed 
howl.] 

“  Come,  sir,  I  must  know  the  meaning 
of  this  astounding  behavour.  What  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Please,  sir,  it’s  nothing  of  much  con¬ 
sequence.” 


“Consequence?  The  consequences  will 
he  rather  serious  if  I  do  not  receive  a  more 
satisfactory  explanation.  Show  me  where 
you  feel  the  pain.” 

Harry  put  one  hand  over  his  shoulder 
and  the  other  behind  him,  and  indicated 
the  spot,  taking  care  not  to  irritate  the  rat 
by  actually  touching  him. 

“  There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  swell¬ 
ing  there,”  said  Mr.  Wildman.  “Take 
off  your  jacket  and  let  me  see.” 

Harry  did  so. 

“Why,  there  are  marks  of  a  wound. 
The  blood  has  saturated  your  waistcoat. 
Dear  me  !  how  very  extraordinary.  There 
must  be  something  seriously  wrong.  I 
must  send  a  note  to  acquaint  the  doctor.” 

The  other  boys  showed  great  interest  in 
these  proceedings.  Harry  <put  on  his 
jacket  while  Mr.  Wildman  wrote,  and  was 
told  to  go  at  once  to  the  doctor’s  study 
and  deliver  the  missive.  His  first  thought 
on  escaping  from  the  schoolroom  was  to 
find  a  safe  place  in  which  to  bestow  his 
rat.  Once  more  he  took  off  his  jacket, 
and  kneeling  down  he  spread  it  on  the 
floor,  and  proceeded  to  investigate.  First 
he  turned  out  the  pocket  and  found  the 
hole  which  he  had  not  known  of  before. 
Then  he  felt  for  the  rat,  and  by  subtile 
manoeuvres  outside  he  coaxed  the  animal 
back  into  the  pocket  and  captured  him  by 
the  aid  of  his  handkerchief.  Quickly  re¬ 
clothing  himself,  he  went  along  the  passage 
leading  to  the  front  hall,  opened  the  door, 
passed  in,  looked  about  for  some  con¬ 


venient  box  or  basket,  saw  a  workbox  on 
the  table,  lifted  the  cover,  found  it  par- 
i  tially  filled  with  scissors,  cottons,  and  other 
articles  pertaining  to  ladies’  work,  popped 
in  the  rat  without  a  moment’s  thought, 
closed  the  lid,  and  proceeded  to  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  study. 

A  timid  knock  at  the  door. 

“  Come  in.” 

It  was  rather  a  dark  doorway.  Hai'ry 
had  only  been  in  the  study  once  before,  on 
a  very  disagreeable  errand.  He  hadn’t 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  position 
of  the  handle,  and  now  began  to  fumble 
on  the  side  of  the  hinges. 

“  Come  in  !  ” 

Further  fumbling. 

The  doctor's  chair  was  heard  to  grind 
along  the  door.  Three  heavy  steps,  and  the 
door  was  sternly  opened  from  the  inside. 

“Well,  what  do  you  want,  my  boy? 
Got  into  a  scrape  ?  Why  are  boys  such 
foolish  animals  ?  ” 

“Please,  sir,  Mr.  Wildman  told  me  to 
bring  you  this  note.” 

The  doctor  opened  it  with  knit  brows. 


I 


“  Mr.  Wildman  tells  me  you  seem  to  be 
suffering  from  some  painful  wound.  What 
is  it  ?  ” 

“It  isn’t  much,  sir.  It  doesn’t  hurt 
now.” 

“  I  must  see  it,”  said  the  doctor.  “  Take 
off  your  jacket  and  waistcoat.” 

Harry  did  so,  and  a  large  red  splodge  on. 
his  shirt  presented  itself  to  view. 

“Ah,  this  must  be  attended  to.  Come 
to  the  matron’s  room.’’ 

Off  they  went.  Harry  was  further  dis¬ 
robed,  the  wound  discovered  and  washed. 
It  did  not  seem  dangerous  on  closer  in¬ 
spection.  Some  plaster  was  put  on,  and 
he  was  reinvested  with  his  apparel.  The 
doctor  was  relieved  to  find  nothing  worse, 
and  having  some  urgent  business  on  hand, 
he  did  not  stop  to  question  the  boy  further, 
but  told  him  to  go  back  to  the  schoolroom 
and  finish  his  lessons. 

Harry  was  jubilant  at  escaping  with  no 
more  troublesome  inquiries,  and  proceeded 
quickly  into  the  hall  to  recover  his  rat. 

What  was  his;  dismay  to  find  the  work- 
box  GONE  ! 

( To  be  continued.) 


MY  MODEL  BOATS; 

OR, 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  SMALL  MARINE 
ENGINE  FOR  A  BOAff  FOUR  OR  FIVE 
FEET  LONG. 

Br  Frank  Chasemore. 

( Continued  from  page  CCS.) 

Bend  a  piece  of  steam-pipe,  a  quarter  of  an , 
inch  in  diameter  and  eight  inches  long,  so 
that  about  two  inches  of  one  end  stauds  at  right . 
angles  to  the  other  part.  The  lend  must  be] 
circular  or  it  will  compress  the  pipe.  Solder  / 
this  end  firmly  into  the  front  hole  in  the  revers¬ 
ing- valve.  Bend  another  piece  of  the  pipe 

about  the  same  length  so  as  to  go  into  the  after 
hole  of  the  valve  and  be  parallel  with  the  other 
pipe.  On  the  top  of  the  boiler  solder  a  piece  of 
pipe  about  six  inches  long  ;  one  end  is  to  be  bent 
up  about  one  inch  and  inserted  through  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  funnel,  and  directed  up¬ 
wards  inside,  the  other  end  is  to  project  about 
one  inch  from  the  end  of  the  boiler. 

In  the  end  of  the  steam-pipe  solder  the  union 
of  the  steam-tap.  Next  make  the  stand  for 
the  engine  and  boiler.  Make  it  out  of  a  piece'; 
of  deal  eighteen  inches  long,  five  inches  wide, 
and  half  an  inch  thick.  Screw  the  bed-plate  of 
the  engine  on  one  end  of  it,  so  that  the  after 
end  of  the  plate  is  Hush  with  the  stand.  The 
wood  must  be  cut  away  under  the  square  holes 
to  let  the'  cranks  work  in.  Screw  two  strips  of' 
copper  at  the  other  end  i'or  the  turned-in  feet  of 
the  boiler  to  slide  under.  Pat  them  so  that  the 
end  of  the  boiler  will  be  about  thrv  apd  a  half’ 
inches  from  the  fore  end  of  the  he’d -plate.  1'ut 
the  boiler  in  its  place,  and  bend  the  stearn-prr  e 
so  that  the  union  can  be  screwed  to  the  stem  iff*' 
tap  and  the  exhaust  pipe  so  that  the  end  of  it 
is  opposite  the  projecting  pipe  from  the  L  Her, 
and  connect  these  two  ends  with  a  piece  of 
indiarubber  tubing. 

The  spirit-lamp  must  be  in  the  shape,  of  - a 
closed  box,  made  of  sheet  copper,  four  inch's  • 
wide,  eight  inches  long,  and  tl.i  -quarters  of 
an  inch  deep.  In  the  top  cut  fi y  holes,  as  in 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Fig  24,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In 
these  holes  solder  five  tubes  half  an  inch  long, 
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angles  to  tlm  other  part.  In  each  bent  piece 
drill  two  small  holes  to  screw  them  to  the  sides 
of  the  boat  by.  Slip  a  piece  of  tubing,  one  inch 
long  and  of  a  size  to  lit  tightly  on  the  shaft, 
close  up  against  the  cross-piece.  Put  the  shaft 
through  the  bearing  and  stuffing-box  tube,  and 
put  the  cross-piece  on  the  pins  in  the  fly-wheel,  i 
and  screw  the  bearing  to  the  boat,  so  that  it  is  ’ 
close  against  the  tube  on  the  shaft.  The  screw 
has  a  screw-bolt  like  the  fly-wheel  to  fix  it  to  > 
the  shaft  by.  Drill  a  small  hole  in  the  shaft 
for  it,  and  put  the  screw  on  the  end  of  the  shaft 
and  fix  it  by  tightening  the  screw. 

The  deck  of  the  boat  must  be  cut  the  shape 
of  the  inside  of  the  gunwales,  out  of  quarter- 
inch  board,  and  is  to  be  fixed  so  that  the  gun¬ 
wales  are  one  inch  high.  It  must  have  a  hole 
cut  in  the  middle  to  go  over  the  boiler  and 
pipes.  A  hole  must  also  be  cut  over  the  engine, 
and  one  also  in  the  front  part  of  the  deck  large 
enough  to  admit  your  hand  to  allow  of  your  re¬ 
moving  and  lighting  the  lamp.  These  two 
holes  ought  to  be  covered  by  movable  sky¬ 
lights.  A  hole  must  be  bored  in  the  deck  just 
in  front  of  the  after-skylight  for  the  wire  from 
the  reversing-valve  to  project  about  half  an 
inch.  A  wire  handle  must  be  fixed  by  riveting 
to  the  end  of  this,  and  two  pegs  driven  into  the 
deck,  one  on  each  side,  in  front,  to  prevent  the 
handle  being  turned  too  far  to  either  side.  It 
should  only  turn  one  quarter  of  the  way  round. 

If  you  have  followed  these  directions  your 
boat  ought  to  steam  for  two  hours  and  a  half 
without  refilling  the  boiler,  but  the  lamp  would 
not  burn  all  that  time.  Blit  if  you  solder  a 
short  piece  of  tube  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  into  the  front  end  of  the  lamp  and 
quite  at  the  bottom  edge  of  it,  and  have  a  closed 
tin  tank  with  a  like  tube  to  it  in  the  front  part 
of  the  boat,  and  this  tank  is  filled  with  spirits 
and  connected  to  the  lamp  by  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber  tubing  joining  the  two  tubes,  the  lamp 
will  supply  itself  from  the  tank  as  it  gets  low. 
The  spirit  from  the  tank  will  not  fill  the  lamp, 
but  will  just  cover  the  hole  of  the  tube  and  keep 
at  that  height  so  long  as  there  is  any  spirit  in 
the  tank.  Such  an  engine  as  here  described 
would  cost  to  purchase  about  £7  10s.,  and  the 
boat  with  engine  complete  about  £20. 

(the  end.) 


and  projecting  irom  the  top  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
These  are  for  the  wicks.  At  the  front  end  of 
the  top  solder  a  screw  filling-tap.  At  this  end 
solder  also  a  piece  of  small  pipe  four  inches  long. 
This  is  to  be  bent  so  that  it  will  stand  upright 


the  dead  wood  of  the  stern  to  make  a  hole  four  j 
inches  high  and  two  inches  wide,  as  in  Fig.  25.  | 
Bore  a  hole  from  the  hole  in  the  dead  wood  right  \ 
through  into  the  interior  of  the  boat,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  25.  This  hole  is  to 


•outside  the  end  of  the  boiler,  and  is  to  act  as  a 
vent  to  prevent  the  spirit  being  forced  too  freely 
up  the  wicks.  Fill  the  wick-holes  tightly  with 
cotton.  Now  fill  the  lamp  half  full  of  spirit. 
Pour  hot  water  into  the  boiler  till  it  just  flows 
out  of  the  top  gauge-tap.  See  that  all  the  taps 
are  turned  off.  Light  the  lamp  and  put  it  under 
the  boiler,  and  while  steam  is  getting  up  oil  the 
engine  well  with  sewing-machine  oil.  In  a  short 
time  the  steam  ought  to  be  up  and  the  engine 
at  work.  Try  the  reversing-gear  and  see  if  it 
acts  properly.  The  engine  ought  to  work 
smoothly  and  without  noise,  and  the  frame 
ought  not  to  jar. 

We  must  now  make  the  screw  propeller.  The 
boat,  which  I  suppose  already  made,  is  to  be 
five  feet  long,  ten  inches  wide,  and  eight  inches 
deep,  without  the  keel,  and  hollowed  out  to 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  gunwales 
and  three-quarters  of  ail  inch  thick  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  must  he  rather  flat-bottomed,  as  steam¬ 
ships  are,  so  that  the  inside  at  the  bottom  is 
five  inches  wide. 

Put  the  engine  and  boiler  in  the  boat  so  that 
the  boiler  is  a  little  abaft  the  middle.  Cut  away 


I  be  directed  to  the  centre  of  the  fly-wheel  of  the 
J  engine.  The  shaft  is  made  out  of  the  quarter- 
j  inch  wire.  Cut  a  square  pin  and  shoulder  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
I  square  at  one  end  of  the  shaft.  Cut  a  piece  of 
I  the  same  wire  three  and  a  half  inches  long  and 
j  drill  a  square  hole  in  the  middle,  and  rivet  it 
j  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  crosswise.  In  the  hole 
in  the  stern  of  the  boat  you  must  fix  a  tube 
|  and  stufiing:box,  which  may  be  got — together 
with  the  screw,  which  is  to  be  a  three-fanned 
one,  measuring  three  inches  across  the  fans — 

|  with  the  other  things  at  Messrs.  Theobald 
and  Co.’s. 

Put  the  shaft  in  its  place  inside  the  boat, 
with  the  cross-piece  resting  across  the  pins  in 
the  fly-wheel,  about  half  way.  Mark  the  end  of 
the  shaft  so  that  it  will  project  an  inch  and 
j  three-quarters,  and  eut  it  off  there.  The  bearing 
must  now  be  made  out  of  a  strip  of  brass  one- 
I  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  three-quarters  of  an 
!  inch  wide,  and  two  inches  longer  than  the 
j  width  of  the  inside  of  the  boat.  In  the  middle 
of  this  bore  a  hole  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
|  meter,  and  bend  one  inch  of  each  end  at  right 
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Incognito.— In  the  last  Christmas  part  there  was  a 
description  of  the  very  thing  you  want. 

G.  H.  Shields.— At  the  end  of  every  volume  there  is  a 
notice,  stating  liow  much  the  packet  of  plates,  case, 
and  index  cost,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  for 
us  to  answer  inquiries  connected  therewith  through 
these  columns. 


[  Wyndham. — ’.Too  elaborate  to  treat  here.  2.  Many 
of  the  early  experiences  of  Charles  Dickens  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  “David  Copperfield,”  but  Copperfield’s 
boyhood  is  not  a  mere  copy  of  his  own.  Micawber 
j  was  principally  sketched  from  Dickens's  father. 
Mrs.  Nickleby  is  said  to  have  been  sketched  from 
his  mother. 

J  JIM.— Buy  some  different  ink.  Only  aniline  inks  are 
suitable  for  graphs,  and  the  one  you  have  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  is  not  of  that  sort.  “  Copying- 
ink,"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  means  ink 
[  for  press  copies,  not  for  graph  copies. 


Author.— A  shilliug  book  on  authors  and  publication, 
issued  by  Messrs.  Wyman  and  Son,  will  give  you 
exactly  what  you  want. 

E.  H.  Gibbs  and  A.  Berry.— By  keeping  your  eyes  open 
under  water  you  will  probably  neither  strengthen 
nor  injure  them. 

A  GAMON.— We  regret  that  -we  are  unable  to  inform 
you  in  what  year-  the  whole  of  the  British  foreign 
possessions  were  governed  by  the  natives  of  Cork  ! 
Perhaps  some  county  Cork  lad  can  oblige. 


WILLIAM. — The  records  of  the  examinations  for  solici¬ 
tors  are  kept  at  the  Law  Institution,  Chancery  Lane. 

C.  M.  R. — 1.  Box  is  the  best  wood  for  carving,  it  is  so 
fine  in  the  grain  ;  but  almost  any  wood  will  suit  your 
purpose.  2.  The  objects  on  the  seashore  are  the 
eggs  of  the  dogfish.  You  will  see  them  in  our 
coloured  plate  of  British  Marine  Fishes.  3  Read 
our  articles  on  the  ‘‘Pigeon  Loft1'  in  the  third 
volume. 

Magnesium  — Thank  you  for  your  consideration,  hut 
your  fears  are  groundless.  So  far  from  the  cor¬ 
respondence  dropping  off,  it  is,  like  the  circulation, 
continually  increasing.  The  reason  that  the  space 
given  to  it  varies  is  that  the  paper  contains  other  I 
interesting  matter  which  it  is  impossible  to  crowd  I 
out.  We  have  to  think  not  only  of  the  one  patron  j 
who  writes,  but  of  the  thousands  who  read.  1.  A  cir- 
cular  issued  by  the  India  Office  will  give  you  the  , 
information.  2.  The  address  is  the  one  you  quote.  [ 
3.  The  subjects  given  in  the  prospectus  are  published  ! 
as  soon  as  we  find  possible,  and  if  they  do  not  , 
come  in  one  volume  are  held  over  for  the  next. 

J.  Lilly.— 1.  Pelsart’s  Islands  are  the  Abrolhos,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Australia.  Pelsart  was  shipwrecked  { 
on  them  in  1629.  2.  You  will  find  a  list  of  Austra-  j 
lian  explorers,  and  a  summary  of  the  work  of  each,  j 
in  Gordon  and  Goteh’s  “  Australian  Handbook,"  j 
The  Glenelg  was  discovered  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell 
in  1331. 

G.  H.  STRONG.— Your  insects  are  the  larval  or  grubs  of 
the  common  gnat. 

Enquirer. — For  the  black  paint  for  the  interior  of  the 
magic-lantern,  mix  a  small  quantity  of  ivory-black  I 
with  enough  turpentine  to  make  it  about  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  ordinary  paint ;  to  this  mixture  add  a  ) 
small  quantity  of  gold-size.  You  will  know  when 
enough  size  is  added  by  rubbing  a  little  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  on  the  wood  ;  when  dry  it  will  be  dead  black, 
and  will  not  rub  off.  This  paint  will  dry  in  about 
five  minutes.  Ho  not  add  too  much  size,  or  the 
paint  will  not  dry  dull. 

A.  B.  K.— What  is  called  the  Antwerp  carrier  or  Bel¬ 
gian  voyageur  is  the  one  to  go  in  for.  We  do  not 
reply  by  post  under  any  circumstances. 

Seymour.  —  The  pressure  necessary  to  drive  your 
launch-engine  would  blow  your  solder  all  to  pieces.  | 
Amateurs  had  far  better  leave  steam-boiler  making  I 
alone. 
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D.  Wright.— Pick  the  aphides  or  green  flies  off  with 
your  finger.  It  is  almost  the  only  sure  plan. 

Two  Years’  Subscriber. — It  is  the  hemp  that  has 
fattened  your  canary  and  stopped  its  song.  Feed 
only  on  canary-seed  and  rape. 

W.  Richardson. — Wash  twice  a  day  with  a  solution  of 
alum,  five  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Q.  Z  H.  (Bromley.)— 1.  We  suppose  you  refer  to  Tropi- 
colis  rufipes,  which  is  not  a  beetle,  but  a  bug.  It 
feeds'  mi  various  plants.  Like  almost  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of*  the  group  to  which  it  belongs,  it  has  no  ; 
popular  name.  2.  See  article  on  “Setting  and  Pre-  j 
serving  Moths,"  which  appeared  in  No.  27  of  this  j 
magazine.  3.  Yes.  One  of  our  common  British  cen-  ] 
tipedes  is  slightly  luminous.  Its  name  is  Arthrono- 
malus  longicornis. 

Tyro.— Only  half  of  your  fly  reached  us,  the  packet 
having  come  to  grief  in  the  post.  Why  not  pack 
more  carefully?  Of  course  we  cannot  identify  tiie 
insect  from  the  fragment  we  received. 

J.  Murray. — We  cannot  tell  without  seeing  the  egg. 

A.  C.  Calvert. — No.  1  of  your  eggs  is  that  of  the  great 
plover ;  N  os.  2,  3,  and  4  are  all  varieties  of  the  com¬ 
mon  greenfinch.  How  is  it  possible  to  identify  a  j 
nest  from  two  small  samples  of  the  fabric,  such  as  | 
you  send  ?  Tou  might  as  well  ask  us  to  name  a  but-  [ 
terfly  from  an  anfenna,  or  a  beetle  from  one  of  its  j 
claws.  Morris’s  “British  Birds"  might  suit  you.  j 
Your  remaining  question  lias  already  been  an-  ! 
swered. 

.7.  M.  (Aberdeen.)— Your  egg  is  that  of  the  wlieatear. 

J.  A.  Forbes.— Had  you  read  the  article  you  would  I 
have  understood  the  plate.  The  question  is,  What 
do  you  mean  by  a  Highland  clan?  The  wild-boar 
derivation  of  the  words  Forbes  and  Gordon  is  simply  { 
a  feeble  attempt  at  a  joke. 

Lucid.— 1.  Coal-gas  is  very  rarely  used  for  magic-lan¬ 
terns.  The  gas  so  frequently  spoken  of  is  that  of 
the  oxy-hyrfrogen  light.  2.  The  best  oil  is  paraffin. 
It  is  much  handier  to  work  with,  and  makes  less  | 
mess.  Colza  oil  is,  however,  very  frequently  used  I 
for  lanterns.  3.  “Again"  is  now  generally  pro¬ 
nounced  as  spelt ;  or  between  that  and  “  agen.’’ 

Philoknon. — We  do  not  know  the  address  of  any  dog- 
trainer.  Better  give  him  to  some  gamekeeper,  but 
he  must  not  be  too  harsh  with  him. 


Edwin  Peter.  -1.  Apply  direct  for  particulars  to  the 
chief  of  the  locomotive  department  of  the  railway 
you  wish  to  enter.  2.  It  is  the  run  the  batsman  is 
attempting  that  does  not  count.  All  that  he  has 
gained  previously  from  the  same  hit  should  go  to  his 
credit,  unless  he  is  caught  out,  when  runs  made 
while  the  ball  is  in  the  air  are  not  scored. 

D.  C.  F. — In  the  first  and  second  volumes  you  will  find 
full  instructions  on  boat-building. 

B.  A.  C. — The  “  Commercial  Signal  Code  ’’  is  published 
by  Sir  William  Mitchell,  Gracechurch  Street :  and  it 
and  a  book  on  “Knots"  you  will  get  easiest  from 
Wilson,  Minories,  or  any  nautical  warehouse.  In 
our  second  volume  was  a  long  series  of  articles  on 
Kuots. 

WICKHAM. — 1.  The  belief  in  a  forty  days’  rain  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  middle  of  July  dates  back  to  a  period 
long  anterior  to  the  age  of  St.  Swithin,  and,  like  a 
good  many  other  popular  superstitions,  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  founded  on  a  very  plausible  gene¬ 
ralisation.  The  season  does  not  result  from  the 
saint,  but  the  saint  from  the  season  ;  and  as  the  sea¬ 
sons  cba-  — which  they  of  course  gradually  do,  the 
saint  is  r.  out  of  date.  2.  There  are  so  many 
meteorological  rhymes  that  we  cannot  distinguish 
the  windy  one  you  want.  Is  this  it  ?—  „ 

“  North— stormy,  stormy  and  bold. 

East— steady  frost  and  cold, 

South—  rain,  with  a  troubled  sea, 

West— squalls,  and  helm’s  a-lee  ! " 

ZERO.— Then  you  wish  the  postmaster  to  be  a  party  to 
a  deception  ?  If  a  letter  reaches  a  post  office,  under 
cover,  with  a  request  that  it  may  be  posted  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  address,  it  is  endorsed  to  that  effect ;  and  so  it  is 
with  a  parcel.  The  regulations  are  drawn  up  for  the 
good  of  the  community,  and  it  is  unavoidable  that 
individuals  may  occasionally  find  them  run  counter 
to  their  particular  whims. 

S.  S.  C  — The  population  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  in¬ 
cluding  Mantchuria  and  Mongolia,  does  not  exceed 
three  hundred  millions  ;  that  of  the  Russian  Empire 
does  not  exceed  one  hundred  millions. 

F.  Laura.— If  you  want  the  wood  to  look  its  best 
never  sandpaper  it  before  you  varnish.  Take  a 
shaving  off  a  piece  of  deal  and*varnish  at  once,  and 
see  what  a  difference  there  is  in  the  beauty  of  the 
grain  before  the  sandpaper  has  been  over  it  and 
filled  it  up  with  short  ends.-  Sandpaper  smooths 
what  it  touches  ;  it  does  not  beautify  it. 


iFtsfjutrj. 


CIome  ye  who  love  the  tranquil  sport, 

1  Dear  to  the  heart  of  men  of  leisure, 
Forsake  the  spots  where  men  resort, 

And  ’mongst  the  fishes  seek  your  pleasure. 


Hie  with  your  punt  to  shores  remote, 

Where  lies  some  shady,  cool  backwater, 
Unwind  your  line,  attach  your  float, 

Prepare — if  not  for  war — for  slaughter. 

See  how  that  fellow  scents  the  worm, 

Another  minute  and  lie’ll  take  it  ! 

‘‘Ah,  sir  !  my  hook  is  strong  and  firm, 

My  line  well-made  ;  you’ll  never  break  it !  " 


The  dragon-flies  all  blue  and  gold, 

The  birds  across  the  water  flitting, 

Enjoy  their  beauties  manifold, 

Whilst  in  your  steady  punt  you’re  sitting. 

And  should  you  fish  the  livelong  day 
Without  a  bite,  in  spite  of  wishing, 

Look  round  you,  and  you  will  not  say 
\  ou’ve  lost  the  time  you  spent  in  fishing. 


OvX,  \\avv  e ,  \v<,vVe  ,  tvwOv  oX- 
wvos\  Xtvs>\eVcss.  ^54  o  oXNxejr 
O  v\  Xo  e  o\\\\vuve  vvvvXYv  vX< 

\4ev\.wc\Vv  Ccim^acW,  &t  Co. 

EWCOMBE 

PIANOFORTES 

Have  acquired  an  enviable  reputation 
for  excellence  in  material,  workmanship,  tone 
and  action,  which  secures  forthem  a  constantly 
Increasing  sale. 

OCTAVIUS  NEWCOMBE  »t  CO. 
Warerooms:  107  and  109  Church  St.,  Toronto 


Black  Silks  can  lie  Bought  at 
strict  Wholesale  Price  from 

A.  B.  FLINT 


Our  Silk  at  $1  37J  is  worth  $1.75. 

Our  Cashmeres  are  all  First-Class 
Colors  and  Warranted  Fast 
Black. 

Nuns  Veilings  at  20c  25c.,  and  up. 
Laces,  Gloves,  Hosiery,  &c. 

You  can  save  25c.  on  every  dollar  by  buy¬ 
ing  all  your  Dry  Goods  at 

109  King  Street  East. 


FRASER  &  SONS, 

(Late  Notman  &  Fraser) 

Cabinets,  $3  per  Ooz. 


41  KING  ST.  EAST,  TORONTO. 


PARIS  HAIR  WORKS, 


105  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 


BICYCLES! 

Royal  Canadian,  Howe, 
Premier,  Columbia. 

A  number  of  good  second¬ 
hand  machines  for  sale. 
Send  8c.  stamp  (or  New 
Catalogue. 

A.  T.  LANE, 

P.O.  Box  967,  Montreal 


Harpers’  Bazar  Pattern  House. 


All  Cut  Patterns  published  in  Harper’s  Bazar, 
New  York  (weekly),  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  price.  Send  for  Sheets  and  Catalogues. 

A  Choice  Selection  of 

French  and  American  Millinery. 


Dresses  and  Mantles  in  the  Latest  Styles  at  reas¬ 
onable  rates.  Dress  Trimmings,  Fancy  Goods,  etc 

MRS.  I.  THORNHILL, 

374|  Yonge  St.,  -  Toronto. 


CURE 


DYSPEPSIA, 

Loss  of  Appetite, 
Indigestion,  Sour  Stomach, 
Habitual  Costiveness, 

Sick  Headache  and  Biliousness. 

T>»ir«  25*  per  bottle*  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THOUSANDS  OF  RUPTURED  PEOPLE  HAVE 
BEEN  CURED  BY  THE  USE'  OF 

CHAS.  CLUTHE’S 

PATENT 

SPIRAL  TRUSS 

Patent  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  1802 
(Established  in  Canada  in  1871.)  Entirely  new  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  no  clumsy,  heavy  harness  or  sole-leather  pads. 
A  personal  inspection  will  convince  any  intelligent 
person  that  Chas.  Cluthe’s  Trusses  are  entirely 
different  in  principal  to  any  other  made.  It  has  stood 
the  test  of  all  competitors,  and  has  swept  away,  on  its 
OWN  merits,  all  suspicion  that  has  been  entertained 
on  such  goods  by  thousands  of  people  in  our  land  who 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  traveling  frauds  (both 
American  and  Canadian)  whose  aim  is  not  to  help,  bui 
get  the  money. 

My  prices  are  established  and  known  from  ocean  to 
ocean  on  this  continent. 

£3T  Send  stamps  for  hook  on  Rupture  and  Human 
Frame.  Valuable  information.  Address : 

CHAS.  CLUTHE, 

118  King  St.  West,  Toronto. 

Or  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


THE  ACCIDENT 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 


EDW’D  RAWLINGS,  Esq.,  Managing  Director 


Accident  Tickets  for  sale  at  all  Railway 
Stations.  $3,000  Death,  and  $15  Indemnity 
for  25c.  per  day. 

J6ST  The  only  Company  on  the  Continent 
confining  itself  to  the  one  business. 

Head  Office,  260  St.  James  Street,  Montreal. 

Agents  Everywhere. 


SOMETHING  NEW  ! 

I\ louelty  Rug  Machine. 

Talented  March  6,  1882. 

With  it  you  can  make  a  beautiful  rug 
in  a  few  hours  that  would  require 
weeks  of  labor  with  a  hook.  You  can 
make  hoods,  tidies,  lap-robes,  mittens, 
door  mats,  etc.  Uses  either  yarn  or 
rags.  Easy  to  learn,  simple,  durable 
and  perfect.  A  Machine,  with  printed 
directions,  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  address, 
upon  receipt  of  price,  one  dollar.  Agents  wanted 
(either  ladies  or  gentlemen),  to  whom  liberal  in¬ 
ducements  will  be  given.  Address  R.  W.  ROSS, 
Guelph,  Ont.,  P.O.  Box  541,  sole  manufacturer  of 
the  Novelty  Rug  Machine. 


Gentlemen’s  Goods 


Buttoned,  Laced  and  Gaiter  Boots.  Also 
Buttoned  and  Oxford  Shoes.  With  all  the 
style,  comfort  and  durability  of  ordered  work 
and  much  lower  in  price. 

Our  Own  Make. 


American  Goods. 

Ladies’  Oxford  Tie  and  Sandal  Shoes, 
made  of  Alligator  leather  (black  and  tan 
color)  Patent  Leather  and  Kid.  Also  Misses’ 
and  Children’s  Fine  Shoes. 

All  New  and  Very  Stylish. 

79  KING  ST.  E.,  TORONTO. 

Coffee  and  Cream, 
Lime  Fruit  Juice, 

AND  ALL  OTHER 

CHOICE  SYRUPS 

WITH  SODA  WATER. 


Sheppard’s  Drug  Store, 

67  KING  ST.  WEST,  TORONTO. 


D.  L.  MOODY, 
Major  Whittle, 
Dr.  Pentecost, 

A  complete  list  of  all  the  works  (including 
several  new  books)  of  these  Great  Evangelists 
will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 

S.  R.  BRIGGS, 

Toronto  Willard  Tract  Depository, 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
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CONTINUED  SUCCESS  ! 


EVERY  ONE  SATISFIED  ! 


TILL] 


COMBINATION  COOK  STOVE 

PATENTED  ITT  1880, 

Has  won  its  way  into  favor  wherever  it  has  become  known.  It  is  rapidly  superseding  the  old-fashioned,  trouble¬ 
some  stove.  It  is  simplicity  itself,  easily  managed,  never  goes  out,  and  burns  as  little  coal  as  other 

stoves  that  have  to  be  lit  every  morning. 

LININGS  FOR  BURNING  WOOD  SUPPLIED  WITH  EVERY  STOVE. 

.A  OOMFORTABLE,  W.A_IR,:m:  KITCHEN  ALL  ZSTIG-HTT. 

HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  COOKING  OR  BAKING. 


From  among  the  very  large  number  of  Testimonials  I  send  the  following : — 

Sir, — We  have  been  using  your  Combination  Cooking  Stove  for  about  three  months,  and  are  well  pleased  with  it ;  find  it  easily 
cleaned  out,  keeping  in  all  night  with  good  fire  for  morning  operations.  The  oven  roasts  and  bakes  well  without  scorching  meat  or 
pastry.  MRS.  DR.  ROBINSON, 

26  McGill  Street,  Toronto. 

Dear  Sir,— I  take  great  pleasure  in  asserting  that  the  Combination  Stove  that  I  received  from  you  has  given  general  satisfaction, 
and  I  would  recommend  it  to  anyone  wanting  a  good  cooking  stove.  I  have  had  it  about  two  years,  and  I  find  that  it  is  all  you  repre¬ 
sented  it  to  be.  Last  winter  it  consumed  about  three  tons  and  a  half  of  coal,  and  it  was  kept  going  night  and  day,  and  with  proper  atten¬ 
tion  would  never  go  out.  It  is  a  good,  strong,  reliable  stove,  and  is  as  good  now  as  the  day  I  got  it.  Wishing  you  every  success  with  it, 
I  remain  yours,  JAMES  FOSTER, 

-  258  Queen  St.  East,  Toronto. 

Dear  Sir, — We  have  now  used  your  Combination  Stove  for  a  little  over  eight  months,  and  to  our  satisfaction.  For  cooking  and 
heating  nothing  can  surpass  it.  I  may  also  say  that  the  hot  water  arrangement  worked  admirably  ;  and  often  the  question  was  not — “  Is 
the  water  in  the  bath-room  hot  ?”  but,  “Is  it  not  time  to  let  some  of  the  hot  water  out?”  On  several  occasions  it  has  gone  twelve  hours 
or  more  untouched,  and  still  a  good  fire  on.  Any  good  word  that  I  can  say  for  you,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Combination,  will  be  said  with 
the  satisfaction  that  it  deserves  all  and  more  than  I  can  say  for  it.  JAMES  BANNERMAN, 

18  Dovercourt  Road,  Toronto. 


What  is  Catarrh. 


From  the  Mail  (Can.)  Dec.  15. 


VISITORS  TO  TORONTO 

CALL  AT  THE 

ROSSIN  MUSICAL  BAZAR, 

(Close  to  Main  Entrance,  King  St.) 


Large  Assortment  of  Fancy  and  Musical 
Goods. 

Organs,  Pianos,  Concertinas  and  Sheet  Music. 

JOHN  OSBORNE,  -  10  ROSSIN  BLOCK. 


I  ADIPQ  THE  Physical  Life  of 
LMUIlO  Woman.  Advice  to  the 
Maiden,  Wife  and  Mother.  By  Dr.  Geo.  H. 
Naphey.  It  is  a  complete  manual  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  women  in  their  peculiar  conditions 
and  relations,  married  and  single.  Cloth 
extra,  neat,  $1.00.  Sent  to  any  address, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Eose  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto. 


Endless  Variety 

TONKINS’, 

110  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


Catarrh  is  a  muco-purulent  discharge  caused  by 
the  presence  and  development  of  the  vegetable  par¬ 
asite  amoeba  in  the  internal  lining  membrane  of 
the  nose.  This  parasite  is  only  developed  under 
favorable  circumstances,  and  these  are  : — Morbid 
state  of  the  blood,  as  the  blighted  corpuscle  of 
nbercle,  the  germ  poison  of  syphilis,  mercury,  tox- 
omcea,  from  the  retention  of  the  effeted  matter  of 
the  skin,  suppressed  perspiration,  badly  ventilated 
sleeping  apartments,  and  other  poisons  "that  are  ger¬ 
minated  in  the  blood.  These  poisons  keep  the  in¬ 
ternal  lining  membrane  of  the  nose  in  a  constant 
state  of  irritation,  ever  ready  for  the  deposit  of  the 
seeds  of  these  germs,  which  spread  up  the  nostrils 
and  down  the  fauces,  or  back  of  the  throat,  causing 
ulceration  of  the  throat ;  up  the  eustaehian  tubes 
causing  deafness ;  burrowing  in  the  vocal  cords, 
causing  hoarseness  ;  usurping  the  proper  structure 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  ending  in  pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption  and  death. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  a  cure 
for  this  distressing  disease  by  the  use  of  inhalents 
and  other  ingenious  devices,  but  none  of  these 
treatments  can  do  a  particle  of  good  until  the  par¬ 
asites  are  either  destroyed  or  removed  from  the  mu¬ 
cous  tissue. 

Some  time  since  a  well-known  physician  of  forty 
years’  standing,  after  much  experimenting,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  discovering  the  necessary  combination  of 
ingredients  which  never  fail  in  absolutely  and  per¬ 
manently  eradicating  this  horrible  disease,  whether 
standing  for  one  year  or  forty  years.  Those  who 
may  be  suffering  from  the  above  disease,  should 
without  delay,  communicate  with  the  business  man¬ 
agers,  Messrs.  A.  H.  DIXON  &  SON,  305  King  St' 
We9t,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  enolose  9tamp  for  their 
treatise  on  Catarrh. 


Straw  Hats 

—  IN— 


Our  Pianos  are  Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  They  arc  re¬ 
liable,  and  have  been  Awarded  more  FIRST  PRIZES 
and  MEDALS  than  any  other  Piano. 

Intending  Purchasers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  send  for  Catalogues  and  Prices 

SWEETNAM  &  HAZELTON, 

PIANO  MANUFACTURERS, 

GUELPH,  -  ONTARIO. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

A  Few  Simple  Testimonials  that  Speak  for 
Themselves. 

Ottawa,  Sept.  3rd,  1883. 

A.  Norman,  Esq., — Dear  Sir, — I  have 
experienced  considerable  benefit  from  your 
Appliances.  I  feel  stronger  and  better  every 
day.  Yours  truly, 

R.  E.  HALIBURTON. 

Peterboro’,  Oct.  15,  1883. 

A.  Norman,  Esq. — Dear  Sir, — Soon  after 
I  commenced  to  use  your  Electric  Appliances 
they  opened  my  bowels,  cured  my  cough  and 
cold,  relieved  my  head,  and  considerably  re¬ 
lieved  my  catarrh  in  consequence.  The  dis¬ 
charges  from  my  head  and  chest  are  now  easy 
and  I  feel  altogether  better.  My  digestion 
has  improved,  my  stomach  is  less  sour  and 
windy,  and  I  am  less  troubled  with  lascivious 
and  vivid  dreams.  I  had  previously  tried 
almost  all  the  advertised  patent  medicines 
without  deriving  any  good. 

Yours  truly,  J.  GREEN. 

CURATIVE  BATHS- 

Electric,  Vapor,  Sulphur,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths. 

Baths  have  been  admitted  in  all  age9  by  every  school 
of  medicine,  to  be  one  of  the  best  means  of  curing 
ailments,  maladies  and  diseases.  The  Electric  Bath 
is  the  latest  and  best  discovery  in  this  line.  Come 
and  try  them  at 

4  Queen  St.  East,  Toronto, 

A.  NORMAN,  Proprietor. 

NO  AMMOMIA, 
NO  ALUM, 

No  Impurities  of  any  kind  in 

Pure  Gold 

BAKING  POWDER. 


Q  SHEPPARD, 

CHEMIST  AND  DRUGGIST, 

67  KING  STREET  WEST,  -  TORONTO. 

We  are  now  offering  a  splendid  lot  of  FRENCH 
HAIR  BRUSHES.  These  brushes  are  the  finest 
made  and  are  the  best  value  in  the  market. 


IT  LEADS  THEM  ALL! 


THE3  LIGHT  R.UJ\rjXTI]NrG 


“DOMESTIC” 

Is  the  Grandest  Triumph  of  Sewing  Machine 
Mechanical  Skill. 

TWENTY-ONE  YEARSPRACTICAL  TEST 

Simple,  Long  Lasting,  Silent;  the  Most  Artistic  and  Beautiful  Wood 
Work  ever  used.  With  the  New  Attachments  now  Furnished 
with  the  “Domestic,”  it  is  the  Best  Equipped  Machine 
in  the  Market,  being  made  of  the  Best  Material, 
in  the  Best  Manner,  and  it  is  the  Machine 
to  bny.  Machines  sent  to  Respon¬ 
sible  Parties  on  approbation. 


- jSL  gen  t- 


98  YONGE  ST.  TORONTO. 


rnHESE  GOODS  HAVE.  NO  EQUAL  FOR-ELASTICITY,  FINENESS!!! 

j  c'  b  OF  MATERIAL, STRENGTH  and  WEAR  :AREGUARANTEED  FIRST  j{ 
I  1  CLASS  INEVERY  RESPECT.ANDWARRANTEDT0C1VE  FULL  SAT-'jl 


-ISFACTION.  Ask  YOUR  MERCHANT  FOR  THEM.  SEETHAT 
THEY  BEAR  THE  IMPRESS  OF  OUR  NAME  ANDTAK5N0  OTHER.  .^1 


USE  OIsILY 


*r: 


THE  FAVORITE  OF  2 HE  PEOPLE  OF  CANADA. 


Nestle’s 


MARK 


Milk  Food 


^■FOB  INFANTS  AND  INVALIDS.  “^8 

Requires  Only  Water  to  Make  It  Ready  for  Use  ! 

It  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  has  the  endorsation  of  all  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  world.  Ask  your  own  family  doctor  about 
Nestle' s  Milk  Food. 

Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  sent  on  application  to 

Thos.  Leeming  &  Co.,  Montreal. 


-  USE  ONLY  - 


McCLARY’S 

‘FAMOUS’ STOVES 

— Manufactured  by — 

McClary  Manufacturing  Co. 

LONDON,  TORONTO,  WIVVllTT  AM*  MONTREAL. 
[Wholesale  Ouly.J 


The  COMBINATION. 

The  most  perfect  Coal  and  Wood  Stove  in  America.  Made  on 
the  principle  of  the  Base  Burner,  having  a  round  cast  iron  fire-pot. 
A  continuous  fire  can  be  kept  on,  and  perfect  control  over  it  main¬ 
tained. 

No  Family  Should  be  Without  One. 


TEFU 


Mr, Clary’s  Stoves  sold  in  every  Town  and  City 
in  Canada. 


C  O  JML  FORTIN  O. 


EPPS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

OCOA. 


JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists. 


Light  Running, 
Long  Lasting. 


DOMESTIC  SEWING  MACHINE. 


OS  Yonge  St. 
Toronto. 


W 


